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PREFACE 


In tlie following pages are summarised the results of a study 
of the unemployment problem undertaken by us in August 
and September of the present year. Our group included 
persons of diverse economic experience and differing political 
“"opinions. In order to supplement the information given 
in ofhcial returns and tb assist to a fuller realisation of what 
the present depression actually meant in the private and 
public life of the country, we instituted a series of inquiries 
into unemployment in nine selected localities. The reports 
of these seemed of such interest, that we decided to print them 
and to offer them to the public as a contribution to an 
understanding of the present emergency. 

These local investigations were undertaken at short notice 
by seven different investigators independently. They had to 
guide them a questionnaire indicating the points on which 
information was sought, but time did not permit of their 
meeting to discuss methods or results, and the nine localities 
investigated were widely scattered and of very different 
industrial characteristics. The large measure of agreement, 
therefore, in the impressions they present is quite spontaneous 
and must be attributed to the similarity of conditions in the 
different localities. There are, of course, important differ- 
ences, airi the reports bring out the complexity of the social 
problem presented by unemployment ; but they show the 
features in the situation common to the whole country, such 
as the abnormal extent of the depression and the effects of 
the relief measures that are national in their scope, and thus 
supplement the available ofScial information. 

It has not been thought necessary or desirable to print 
the local reports in full. MuclT that was contained in them 
could be more conveniently summarised in a statement cover- 
ing the country as a whole ; while some aspects of the problem 
could be treated satisfactorily only in such a statement. 
Enough of each report, however, has been given to preserve 
the completeness of the local picture, and in the aggregate 
the reports have been cut down by only a quarter. No 
sample collection of local reports could give a true measure 
of the extent gi unemployment, or do more than illustrate 
the working of the various schemes for jjelieving it. To the 
local reports, therefore, we have prefixed a^'^ii^ral survey 
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of unemplo3?ineiit, summarising the results of our investiga- 
tions into the problem so far as they have gone. In this Firsj: 
Part, an attempt is made to give for the country as a whole an 
estimate of the extent of unemployment, to analyse its dis- 
tribution— an analysis of the local and industrial dtetribution 
of the unemployed is needed in order to distinguish the 
industries and localities in which unemployment is of abnor- 
mal extent, and to define the special p^soblems with which 
the country is faced — to summarise tlie various measures 
that have been adopted to alleviate or relieve it, and to 
judge the effects of these measures. 

In a final chapter of this general survey are set forth certain 
anomalies in the existing treatmeirt of the problem and 
certain neglected aspects of the problem that the survey has 
revealed. No attempt is made at this stage to formulate 
a policy; the object of the present report is exclusively to 
provide objective information of which account must be 
taken in any policy. For the same reason no attempt has 
been made to analyse the deeper causes either of unemploy- 
ment in general or of the present depression in particular. 
Our information illustrates the influence of the disturbed 
political conditions of Europe and of the uncertainty of the 
financial future ; it points to the importance of distinguishing 
between the temporary and permanent effects of the war ; but 
it is obviously insufficient to provide an answer to the questions 
raised. On the other hand, the account of relief measures 
and their effects does reveal the anomalies referred to above, 
and seems full enough to justify suggestions for removing 
them. 

We wish to thank the investigators who coUabomted with 
us in making the local reports— Mr. J. B. Andrew for the 
reports on Burnley and Manchester, Mr. E. Colston Shepherd 
for that on Birmingham, Mr. D. R. Rosser for that on Cardiff, 
Blaina and Abertillery, Mr. W. Robertson for that on Middles- 
brough, Professor Gilbert Slater for that on Woolwich, Mr. 
S. S. BuUock for that on Stoke-on Trent, and Mr. F. D. Stuart 
for those on SheflELeld and Glasgow — ^and the many officials 
and business men who have given us information. 

J. J. Astor. P. J. Pybus. 

A. L. Bowley. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

Henry Clay, George Schuster.* 

Robert Grant. F. D, Stuart: 

W. T. Layton. 

November 23, 1922. 

Colonel^Sphustey^ left England before the fi.nal draft of the 
report was passed. 
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PART I 

GENERAL SURVEY 




CHAPTJEk I 

THE SITUATION SUMMARISED 

The years 1921 and 1922 are the worst in the records of 
unemplojnnent in this country. In only one month in 
the present century before 1921 did the percentage of 
unemployed trade union members exceed ten ; in no month 
since March, 1921, has it fallen below fourteen. During 
the stappage in the mining industry of 1921 it reached 
25‘i, but even when that was brought to a dose, it con- 
tinued high, and has not yet fallen to the level it reached 
in the coal strike of 1912, the only previous occasion in this 
century when it exceeded ten. 

On the threshold of the third winter signs of improvement 
are few, and the strain of unemployment is not diminished. 
If the proportion of workers memployed is less than it 
has been in recent months and less than it was at this 
time last year, the strain is not less, because savings and 
reserves that were available then are now exhausted. The 
measures of rdief that have been adopted are so far success- 
ful that there has been, until recently, less political agitation 
than accompanied the depressicSis of pre-war years, depres- 
sions that compared with this were trivial ; but the problem 
remains, even if its worst effects have been mitigated. The 
danger to political stability is not less serious, if less obvious, 
when successful palliatives have distracted attention from 
the true extent of the malady. A dear understanding, 
therefore, of the extent and the effects of the present 
depression, of^the measures that have been adopted to 
rdieve it and the effects of these mccRuresf i? the first 
essential in any attempt to deal with* the problem. *The 
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4 THE THIRD WINTER 

following pages offer some of the materials for such an 
understanding. 

Extent qJC the Problem 

At the end of August, 1922, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1,427,311 persons, or I3 per cent, of the insured 
population, were recorded as unemployed. In addition 
74,669 persons (o*6 per-cent.) were working organised 
short time to qualify for^ intermittent benefit. These 
figures, serious as they are, do not fully represent the' 
extent of the problem. • 

In the first place, not aU the unemployed are recorjded 
in the Employment Department Records. Some, who 
have temporarily exhausted their right to benefit, may 
have allowed their registration to lapse. And certain 
categories of emplo5mient — ^agriculture and certain classes 
of employees of local authorities and railways — are ex- 
cluded from the insurance scheme ; if these were irfclud^d 
the percentage of unemployed would be reduced, but the 
absolute numbers increased. 

In the second place, the general average conceals the 
intensity of the depression in the worst trades. One 
man in eight is the unemployed proportion in industry 
generally ; in shipbuilding it is more than one in three, in 
engineering almost one in four, in iron and steely cutlery 
and tools over one in four ; in constructional industry, 
brass and copper, linen and hemp, and the docks, one in 
five. 

Even the figures for individual trades do not reveal the 
true intensity of the problem. Within any one industry 
some districts are much worse off than others. Thus, in 
coal-mining, while the average number of days worked 
per week in the last fortnight of July was 4*65, in Lancashire 
and Cheshire it was only 3-95, and in Scotland only 3-32. 
In shipbuilding in August the North-eastern Employment 
Exchange division showed an imemplo3nnent percentage 
of 44-3, Scotland of 43*4 : in engineering anc^iron-founding 
the percei^ages f^r the same divisions were 26*6 and 29*6 
as contrasted with a national figure of 227. 
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Even these high figures must be added to if we are to 
allow for the large amount short time among workers 
in employment. The Insurance Scheme figures of organised 
short tiijie are no measure of under-emplo3mient^ since not 
all trades are able to distribute the available work in such 
a way as to satisfy the conditions of that scheme. In 
the second chapter of this Part will be found an estimate, 
based on such statistical infor^jiation as is available, of 
the true extent of short tim^ It is confined to directly 
productive occupations, including mining and tiansporfc, 
but omitting* such nbn-industiial services as hotel and 
laundry, food and drink preparation, public utility services 
and commercial occupations. The result is to raise the 
percentage for total unemployment from 11*9 to 13-8, and 
to indicate a loss of work in the form of short time equivalent 
to an additional 7 to 9 per cent. 

In other words, in industry proper, the insufficiency 
of employment is not the 11-9 of the insurance returns, but 
something between 20 and 22 J per cent. ; nearly 14 per 
cent, of the workers are totally unemployed, while the time 
lost by those who are in employment, if concentrated 
instead of being spread out, would add another 7 to 9 
per cent, to the totally unemployed. A fifth or more 
of the industrial power of the country is running to 
waste. 

Distribution of Unemployment 

An analysis of the distribution of this unemployed mass 
between different localities and different industries does 
not make the picture more encouraging. A study of the 
tables given in Appendix I will show that there are two 
elements in the present problem ; there is the problem of 
unemployment due to trade depression of the same char- 
acter as pre-war depressions, though of abnormal intensity, 
and there is the special problem of unemployment due to 
the abnormal twist that the war gave to the country's 
industrial development. 

The analysis is confined to unemploy^ient » 

the unemployment among women is. much less serious. 
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Considering only men, we find that unemployment is 
heavily concentrated in the^localities dependent on ship- 
building, engineering, the metal industries and docks. 
Isolated districts, like Stoke-on-Trent, Dundee,^ and St. 
Helens, dependent on a strongly localised and exceptionally 
depressed industry,*^ are also suffering from abnormal 
depression ; but the major industries ^mentioned above 
account for the condition of five-sixths of the districts 
suffering from exceptional \piemployment. 

This result of the analysis of the local distribution is 
confirmed by an analysis of the distribution ^mong indus- 
tiies given in the returns of unemplo5nnent in insured 
trades. Shipbuilding, engineering and iron-founding, iron 
and steel and other metals, employing less than a fifth 
of the insured population, account for more than a third 
of the unemployed in insuied trades. In this group the 
number of unemployed is just over half a million. The 
only industries of comparable importance outside ^it are 
transport (other than railways) which accounts for over 
eighty thousand more, building and construction, a widely 
diffused industry, and mining, which has improved in 
recent months. 

Prospects of Reabsorption 

Pursuing the analysis further, we have coUecCed some 
material which has a direct bearing on the prospects of 
reabsorption of workers now unemployed. Two lines 
of approach have been used : first, an examination of the 
distncts that showed an abnormal increase in their male 
population between the censuses of 19 ii and 1921 ; second, 
an examination of the industries that showed an abnormal 
increase in the number of men employed. 

Looking first at districts, we find a decline in the male 
population of purely rural districts, a considerable increase 
in shipbuilding, engineering and iron and steel centres, 
and little change elsewhere. 

Turning to industries, we get the followii^ statistics of 
occupied ]^rsons ^d the numbers unemployed in certain 
industries for which separate figures can be distinguished : — 
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Great Britain: All Insured Persons 


Industry. 

V — 

June, 1914 

Sept , 1922 

1 

Increase, 

19x4-19^. 

Unem- 

ployed, 

October, 

1922 

Engineering and Ironfound- 
ing , 

700,000 

• 

I, I }.T ,000 

351,000 

249,000 

Shipbuilding .... 

242,000 

316,000 

74,000 

T 2 I ,000 

Coal 

1,134,00c* 

1,180,000 

46,000 

84,000 

Building and Construc- 
tion, 

908,000 

868,000 

40,000 

142,000 

• 



(decrease) 


The returns of occupations at the 1921 census are not 
yet available, and the differences in classification make a 
detailed comparison between the occupational census of 
1911 and the numbers insured in 1922 impossible ; but 
the following general comparison may be made : — 


Great Britain and Ireland. 


■ •m - — 

1911. 

1921. 

Increase. 

Male population aged 15 




to 65 

12,536,000 

13,316,000 

780,000 

Males over 16 in engineering. 


(estimated) 


shipbuilding, vehicles, 

iron atid steel and metal 
trades 

1,600,000 

2,175,000 1 
(Jan. 1922) 

575*000 


Thus the increase in this industrial group is equivalent 
to three-quarters of the inqj?ease in the effective male 
population. In building and construction and in agri- 
culture there has been an absolute decline ; in mining 
numbers have little more than kept pace with the increase 
in the male population ; in the engineering and metals 
group the numbers*have increased by a third. Moreover, 
this increase is little greater than the number of workers 
in this group unemployed in August of this year (540,000). 
There are 100,000 more engineers employed (thej^gh not full 
time) than were employed in June, 1914. The war, it would 
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seem, attracted into these industries an enormous number 
of men for whose work there^s at present no demand. The 
only qualification that has to be added to this conclusion 
is that tJ^ese were the industries which were expanding 
most rapidly before^ the war ; and even this consideration 
is offset by their dependence on export trade and the 
simultaneous over-development of their f (foreign competitors. 

Measures of Relief 

How has the country met this abnormal unemployment ? 
In considering the measures adopted, it must be remem- 
bered that the Government was taken unawares. For 
unemplo3unent after the Armistice the country was pre- 
pared, and the scheme of '' Donation ’’ benefit to discharged 
service men and munition workers bridged the transition 
from war to peace. For the collapse that came in 1920 
the country was not prepared. The Unemploj^ment 
Insurance Act of 1920, which represents the main permanei\t 
provision for unemployment, was not passed until prices 
had begun to faU, and did not come into operation until 
trade depression had set in. A detailed account of the 
measures adopted is given in a later chapter. Here only 
the main features need be noted. 

The Unemployment Insurance scheme has served as 
the basis of relief. More than three-quarters of all the 
money spent on unemployment relief has been spent under 
the authority of successive Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. But in meeting this emergency need the scheme 
ha^ changed its character. Its actuarial basis had to be 
disregarded from the beginning, and special arrangements 
made to bring unemployed workers into benefit. Then 
the rate of contributions had to be changed, and the rate 
of benefit was first raised and then lowered. The principle 
on which benefit was allocated was changed, and extra 
allowances were made in respect of dependants. The 
;^22,ooo,ooo that the scheme took over from the previous 
more restricted scheme was soon exhaust^; current 
contributio]|^, ^even^at the higher rate, were insufficient, 
^d it has been necessary to authorise the insurance fund 
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to borrow from the Treasury up to ^^30, 000,000 on the 
security of future contributions. Altogether, it may be 
fairly said that the scheme has lost something of the char- 
acter of iijsurance and taken on that of relief. 

As relief the insurance scheme is not quite comprehensive. 
It does not cover aU unemployed workers, and those whom 
it does cover it d#es not relieve all the time they are 
unemployed, nor proportionately^ to their needs. Theie 
has been, therefore, a great increase in Poor Law relief 
tt) unemployed workers and their dependants, costing, 
according to th$ latest i^tums available, about £1,000 ,000 
a month for the country as a whole. It has been necessary 
for Parliament to grant additional borrowing powers to 
the Poor Law Authorities. This large expenditure, how- 
ever, is not distributed evenly over the country as a whole ; 
it varies not only with the varying needs of different 
localities, but also with the varying policies of different 
Boards 3 f Guardians. At one extreme is Poplar, giving 
relief on a scale exceeding the normal earnings of skilled 
men in other districts ; at the other are Poor Law areas 
in which the able-bodied unemployed are still treated as 
paupers, to be deterred by workhouse and labour test 
•from dependence on the rates. 

In the country as a whole Poor Law relief is supple- 
mentary t8 Unemployment Insurance benefit ; it carries 
men over the gaps '' in the insurance benefit, supplies 
the exceptional needs of large families of dependants, and 
covers the relatively small number of cases of distress due 
to unemployment in occupations that are not covered by 
the Insurance Act. The provision of school meals by 
local education authorities, though smaller in amount, also 
meets a special need. In many cases also War Service 
Pensions are preventing distress that a pre-war depression 
would have brought. 

In addition to direct relief, the Government has endea- 
voured to mitigate the effects of the depression by assisting 
local authorities^ to provide work, and by stimulating 
private firms to expand their business. Ijp effgrt/^in this 
direction have an interest as experiments out of all pro- 
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portion to their immediate effect on employment, and they 
are discussed from this point of view below ; but their 
immediate effect as relief measures is small ; they have 
touche<^ only the fringe of the current proljlem. The 
measures that have met the distress of the past two winters 
are the successive extensions of the insurance benefit and 
the extension of out-relief under the»^^oor Law. 

Effects of Relief Medsures 

r 

What then has been the effect of relief on this unprece- 
dented scale ? The question is "one peijiaps that it is 
impossible to answer, but we have collected and printed 
in Part II certain material on which a reasoned judgment 
can be based. Three conclusions seem to be justified : — 

(1) That the worst effects of unemployment in the way of 
privation and physical deterioration have been prevented ; 

(2) that the chief incidence of distress is on a different 
section of the wage-earning classes from that on Vhic^ it 
fell in pre-war depressions ; 

(3) that the demoralisation that, according to pre-war 
theories, would have been expected to result from the pro- 
vision of maintenance without work has not yet shown itself. 

The worst effects of unemployment, privation and" 
physical deterioration, have been prevented. Our evidence 
is that health has not suffered. The Medicaf Officer of 
Health for Birmingham states that the health of the city 
is better than it has ever been before, although Birmingham 
is one of the areas worst affected by unemployment. The 
reports on the condition of school children are especially 
reassuring. The reason oiverywhere given is that the ill- 
paid, irregularly employed workers who were the first to feel 
the effects of trade depression before the war have gained 
relatively most from the provision made for unemployment 
relief, which has ensured at least a regular supply of food. 

The incidence of distress has changed. While the class 
that was worst off before the war is now provided for, the 
better-paid, more skilled and responsible workers are feeling 
an unp^fi^cedentgd strain. The effects of unemployment 
are cumulative, and iu the more depressed trades two year^' 
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continuous unemployment has not been uncommon. The 
relief available to the poorer ^lass is available for this 
better paid class also ; but it falls short of the need. 
Insurance Jpenefit represents a much smaller proportion of 
normal income, the reluctance to supplement it by Poor 
Law relief is greater, relief works offer a less suitable 
alternative. The savings of prosperous years have been 
exhausted, and it is among the woi^ers most distinguished 
for their skiQ, responsibility, foresight and thrift, that dis- 
tress is- greatest. 

The question ^f demoralisation is difficult, because there 
is no .objective test or measure of demoralisation that can 
be applied. Of unwillingness to work where work is 
offered, of a preference of doles to honest earnings, there 
is little evidence. The crude idea that the relief is the 
demoralising influence in unemployment receives no sup- 
port from our inquiry. What is demoralising in unemploy- 
meijt — ^tfi.e enforced idleness, the loss of occupation and the 
denial of the opportunity of useful work — ^is having its 
influence, and these effects the self-respecting worker resents 
and fears. The longer a man is out of work the greater 
the danger that he may lose the habit of self-dependence ; 
but up to the present the greater provision of relief has 
acted rather as a support to self-respect and a safeguard 
against deiiioralisation. Maintenance without employment 
may be demoralising, but unemployment without mainten- 
ance is much more certain in its demoralising effect. 

One exception to this conclusion must be made. The 
young men, who spent in the army the years that older 
men spent in learning their trade* and becoming habituated 
to regular industry, are in serious danger of permanent 
demoralisation. It is unnecessary to repeat here what is 
said in Chapter VI and in the local reports ; it is necessary 
only to call attention to their special case, and to emphasise 
the responsibility of the community to them. 

Provision of Work 

Among the measures of relief adopted bj^the Qo>^^mment 
the encouragement of relief work ha? been mentioned. 
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Certain novel features distinguish the experiments that 
have been made from sinylar experiments before the war. 
A full account of the various schemes and the conclusions 
to whiofe the experience points are given in Chapters IV and 
VII. These concjiusions may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) The conditions attached to the assistance given to 
local authorities have tended to defeat the object in view. 
“ Relief work conditions as to the employment and pay- 
ment of labour, by increa^ng the cost of works, neutralise 
the financial assistance given. Local authorities; agaifi, 
which need help most are unable to raiae their share of 
the money needed to undertake extensive works ; .while 
authorities that could raise the necessary money can get 
no grants, because there is no exceptional unemployment 
in their areas. 

(2) The object of the grants — to induce local authorities 
to anticipate necessary capital expenditure — ^would seem 
to be possible of realisation, given adequate inclucenjent 
and reasonable conditions. 

(3) Some stimulus can be given, at small cost to the 
Government, to private trade by such measures as the 
Export Credits Scheme. 

(4) Machinery has been established under the Trade 
Facilities Act, and this machinery has functioned satis- 
factorily, for assisting public utilities and statutory corpora- 
tions to anticipate necessary capital expenditure. In this 
case, also, the scale of the experiment has been small and 
the cost to the State slight, and the chief value of the 
scheme is perhaps as an experiment. 

In the light of the experience of the past two winters 
summarised here the urgency of the problem will be clear. 
The cost of relief to public authorities has been great, 
although half has been met out of accumulated reserves or 
loans, and the actual expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment on unemplo3nnent relief in tlie last financial year 
cannot be put higher than eleven or twelve millions. The 
co^t to the community has been much greater. The most 
generous^s^matg of the total expenditure on relief is not 
a half of what wcyld have been the normal expenditure 
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of the unemployed workers and their families ; and even 
this is less than the loss of wealth production represented 
by the compulsory idleness or a fifth of the country's 
labour pojver and a corresponding proportion #of the 
country's capital. Methods have been dgvised of relieving 
the actual distress due to unemployment, though amend- 
ments in detail be necessary ; but relief does not 
lessen the loss of wealth, or do mqre than mitigate the ill 
effects of involuntary idleness ; . it prevents society from 
facing the special problems presented by those chstricts 
which can never hope again to provide the employment 
they provided before the war ; and methods of relief, the 
effects of which have been wholly good so far, may become 
deleterious and dangerous, if the present abnormal 
unemployment continues. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM' 

c 

i. Insurance Figures as Measure of Unemplojgtnent 

The meastire of unemployment commonly used is the 
number of persons unemployed in insured trades in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the percentage they 
bear to the whole number of insured persons. At the end 
of August the number was 1,427,311 and the percejitage 12. 
Of these 1,218,754 were men and boys and 208,554 women 
and girls ; the percentage of insured males and insured 
females being 14-4 and 6-i respectively. 

These totals are, however, not an exact measure of the 
problem, and the figures must be read with a number of 
important qualifications.^ In the first place, the figures' 
relating to women are so much influenced ^by move- 
ment into and out of insured and uninsured trades 
that the number of books lodged measures neither 
the total unemplo3nnent among women nor the total 
unemployment among insured women. Again the number 
of lads insured tinder 18 is limited to those who have 
worked in an insured trade since they were 16, and therefore 
omits the number (known to be considerable) who have 
not been at work since their sixteenth birthday. These 
two classes are, therefore, omitted from the following 
discussion. 

As regards the figures for men over 18, we must consider 
the adequacy not merely of the numbers given as unem- 
ployed, but also of the numbers in employment with which 

^ An exafiiination of the amount of partial unemplo3anent is 
made on a different? basis in the sequel. 

14 
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a comparison must be made. On this latter point, it appears 
to be the case that the total g^ven for those in insured 
trades in fact includes practically all workmen, except those 
who have cpntracted out,^ or are engaged in agricufeure or 
specifically excluded trades, since in iggo practically all 
lads and men were in employment, and had, therefore, 
obtained insurance jDooks, and it is probable that very 
few have obtained work in uninsured trades. There are, 
however, signs of a leakage out of the insured group in 
the case of miners. The total number of men belonging, 
however loosely,* to insured trades was, therefore, known 
with fair accuracy at the beginning of 1922. Since that 
date the published totals have not been revised, except by 
the exclusion of the South of Ireland. ^ They therefore 
omit the lapses by death and emigration on the one hand, 
and the increase by lads passing their eighteenth birthday 
on the other. Both of these are relatively small numbers 
and tencf to balance one another. 

The unemployment figures are calculated from the 
number of books lodged. This number is not a scientifically 
exact measure of unemployment. It is believed that very 
few men, who have worked in an insured trade and are 
«till in the country, fail to lodge their cards. Moreover, a 
card is counted as dead (and excluded from the statistics) 
when nothftig has been or can be heard of the man for 
eight weeks. But it seems probable that some men will, in 
fact, have drifted away or got work during those weeks 
in uninsured trades, and there is, therefore, room for 
some difference between the cards lodged and the real 
number out of work. On the other hand some insured 
persons take away their cards although still unem- 
ployed. These difficulties make any close computation 
impossible. 

1 About 85,000 persons«are contracted out of the Acts, being in 
more favourable schemes. The number of these who are unem- 
ployed is not known, but cannot be large. 

® The totals were revised in September and the new figures are 
given in the Lahou^ Gazette for November. These new totals are 
used in the tables on pp. 21 and 23 giving the gmwth^of employ- 
ment in Engineering, Ironfounding and Shipbuilding, and certain 
other industries. 
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ii. Local and Industrial Distribution 

In the published tables^there is no division by localities, 
but hjk the courtesy of the Ministry of Labo^, we have 
been able to have examined and transcribed (so far as time 
permitted) the district summaries made in the details 
returned by the i,ioo Exchanges. TJie principal results of 
the analysis are given in the three tables in Appendix I, 
PP- 327-332. * 

The first of these. Table I, shows the number of men 
unemployed and the percentage ef the total insured in the 
principal industrial groups in each of eight divisions of 
Great Britain and North Ireland. The broad distribution 
is shown in the following summary ; — 


District Summary of Men (over 18 years) Unemployed, 
August 22, 1922. 



Number 

Unem- 

ployed. 

A 

Percentage 
of Insured.* 

London 

121,000 

13 

South-Eastern Area i 

52,000 

12 

South-Western Area 

63,000 

15 

Midland Area 

155,000 

18 

North-Eastern Area 

230,000 • 

[8 

North-Western Area ..... 

180,000 

16 

Scotland 

165,000 

21 

Wales 

52,000 

12 

North Ireland 

31,000 

23 

Total 

1,049,000 

16 


* The numbers insured are as estimated in January, 1922. 


Unemployment is severe in all districts, but it is worst 
in North Ireland and in Scotland 1 and generally in the 
Midlands and North of England it is worse than in London, 
the South or in Wales. Unemployment in building and 
constrwti^n is^ diffused throughout the ^country, but the 
main stress of unemployment is in engineering, ship- 
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building, iron and steel production, and the industries 
using metals, and in the distr^ts where these industries 
are prominent. This is forcibly illustrated in the following 
broad analysis by industries. 


Trade Summary of Men (over i 8 years) Unemployed 
August 22, 1Q22. 

«! " 



Number 

Unem- 

ployed. 

Percentage 
of Insured.* 

• 

• 

Building and construction 

132,000 

16 

Shipbuilding 

124,000 

39 

Engineering, vehicles arid metals 

392,000 

24 

Pottery, glass, bricks, etc. 

25,000 

20 

Chemicals and explosives. 

25,000 

15 

Coal mining 

81,000 

8 

Other mining and quarries . 

16,000 

18 

Textiles 

39,000 

9 

Clothing ........ 

18,000 

9 

Food 

22,000 

9 

Transport, docks, seamen, etc. . 

118,000 

14 

Miscellaneous trades and services . 

57,000 

12 


The number of insured are as estimated in January, 1922. 


The figufes in the Appendix afford material for a more 
detailed study, which brings out the black spots of unemploy- 
ment. All those exchange districts where more than 10 per 
cent, of the men insured were unemployed (and where also 
the number of unemployed exceeded 1,000) were selected 
for examination. These districts, in fact, include nearly 
80 per cent, of the unemployed in the country. In Table II 
they are enumerated, together with figures of the number 
and percentage unemployed in all insured trades. 

The dependence of these black spots on particular 
industries is brought out in Table III, in which are included 
those localities where there are masses of unemployed men 
in particular industrial groups. The table states for each 
locality the industries (other than building^ to '^hiih these 
concentrated masses of imemployment ^belong. It is in 

c 
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these districts and in these industries that the problem of 
unemployment is acute ; Jn others it is of less numerical 
weight or more diffused. The table does not admit of 
summsC^y, since the whole is important, but it i» clear that 
the problem is mpst acute in the districts that depend on 
any part of the wide group of metal industries — ^shipbuild- 
ing, machine-making, iron and stee# manufacture, etc. 
The depression in other industries, however, affects acutely 
some places, e.g. Stoke^on-Trent (pottery), St. Helens 
(glass) , and N ottingham (lace) . Even if these most -affected 
industries and localities were impr&ved, there would remain 
unemployment of about lo per cent, diffused throughout 
the productive industries and districts of the country. 
Agricultural unemployment is not considered here. 

iii. Prospects of Reabsorption 

At the outset of any study of unemployment the question 
arises, owing to the abnormal features of the post-war 
trade situation, whether the present mass of unemployment 
will be reabsorbed as after previous depressions, or whether 
it includes abnormal elements which cannot be expected 
to disappear even if trade improves. This question is a 
highly speculative economic problem which we cannot' 
pretend to solve ; but a detailed examination of^the figures 
reveals some important conclusions which have a bearing 
upon it. 

A relatively small number of the unemployed may never 
have acquired industrial habits, having been drawn into 
the army before they had settled to work, and others may 
have been demoralised or incapacitated as the result of 
long spells of penurious want of work. There can be no 
serious estimate of these numbers. 

Women and girls can probably be omitted in a preliminary 
examination of the question, since jnany'of them do not 
depend wholly on wages and there is an unsatisfied demand 
for some kinds of women's work — ^for example, domestic 
service. Only the failure of localised^ and important 
industries would make their problem acute after a general 
revival of trade^ The past few years have resulted 
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in the broadening of the field of work open to women. 

As regards men, the only immediately practicable assump- 
tion on which to proceed is that after the revival of trade 
the relative importance of different industries wilFbe the 
same as in 1914. How far this assumption is valid can 
hardly be judged on existing information. 

We ought then ^ examine whether (i) any localities 
have had abnormal growth of population, and (2) whether 
the numbers in any industries* have had an abnormal 
gfowth.- One possibility is that workpeople may have been 
attracted into particular fowns in 1914 to 1918 for munition 
work,, and that when the men returned from the army 
these towns were industrially over-populated. The second 
possibility is that some industries are overcrowded either 
by boys being attracted to them during the war, or 
by demobilised men working in them in the boom of 
X920. 

I. Abnormal Increase of the Male Population of 
Particular Towns 

For this analysis we have the population census of 191:1 
^and of 1921. In England and Wales the increase in the 
male population in the ten years was 3-6 per cent. In 
purely rura 4 districts there was a decrease of about per 
cent, (males) which indicated an actual diminution of 
employment in agriculture. In Scotland the increase of 
males was only 1*7 per cent., and there was an actual decrease 
in the non-industrial counties. 

The 1921 census of Great Britain has been examined, 
and selection made of those towns and rural districts where 
the increase in the number of males in the ten years was 
over 1,000 and more than 5 per cent., and, where possible, 
the insured unemployment percentages in 1922 have been 
ascertained. The more important of these, except for 
scattered coal districts where there has in many cases been 
an increase, are shown in the following table : — 
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Increase (Males). 

Unemployed 
Percentage, 
August, 1923. 
Males. 

Number 

Percentage. 

r 

Gateshead . 





5 

25 

Sheffield . . , 




12,300 

^ 5 

32 

Sunderland . 




4,100 

^ 6 

4 X 

Smethwick . 




2,100 

6 

25 

Rotherham . 




2,300 

7 

13 

Wolverhampton . 




3,100 

7 

23 

Ipswich . 




2,400 

7 

24 





2,2'50 

e ? 

33 

South Shields . 




4.350 

8 

34 

W, Hartlepool . 




2,450 

8 

61 

Middlesbrough . 




4,900 

8 

48 

Yarmouth 




2,000 

8 

21 

Swansea . 




5,600 

8 

14 

Ayr .... 




1,260 

8 

15 

Birmingham. 




34.300 


18 

Liverpool and district 



42,000 

9 

21 

Eston. 




1.350 

9 

* 

Stockton 




2,900 

9 

59 

Kirkcaldy 




1,900 

9 

He 

Hebbum 




1,150 

10 

24 

Grimsby . 




3.700 

10 

10 

Newport . 




4.050 

10 

17 

Greenock. 




3.900 

10 

28 

Tynemouth . 




3.250 

II 

Ht 

Chelmsford . 




1,100 

II 

14 

Cardiff . 




9.950 

II 

10 

Southampton 




7,900 

II 

13 

Port Glasgow . 




1,200 

12 

44 

Oldbury . 




2,050 

13 

24 

Bathgate . 




2,700 

14 

9 

Barrow . 




4,600 

14 

49 

Rugby . . . 




1,500 

14 

14 

Luton 




3,200 

14 

12 

Darlington . 




4,100 

15 

18 

Sutton Coldfield 




1,300 

15 

He 

Loughborough . 




1,600 

15 

7 

Coventry. 




9,600 

18 

19 

Clydebank . 




4,100 

20 

21 

Gourock . 




1,700 

35 

♦ 

Saltcoats 




2,200 

55 

He 

Girvan . 




1,150 

56 

8 


* Not available. 

The iijacrease of males in England and Wale? was 3*6 per cent., 
in Scotlandri*7 pGr cent. Unemployment of males in Great Britain 
averaged about 14 'per cent. 
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It will be seen that population has increased specially 
in the shipbuilding districts, aiyi to a less extent in the 
iron and steel districts and in the Black Country. In most 
of these districts unemployment is markedly high . » There 
are also towns where engineering and m£>tor-building had 
developed before the war, which turned to munitions in 
the war, and were ^usy in the motor-car boom of 1920 ; 
Luton and Coventry are the most conspicuous. 

In brief, the Census suggests a slight diminution in 
agriculture, a definite increase in male population in 
districts depending on rriining, metals or engineering, and 
a general stationariness otherwise. 

2. Abnormal Increase in Particular Industries 

The Census of 1921 has not yet furnished any occupational 
statistics, and the only alternative is to collate the Insurance 
Statistics for 1922 with the Census statistics of 1911. The 
classification of industries in the insurance statistics is 
quite different from that of the Census, and inevitably the 
coding of so immense a number of books at the local Ex- 
changes is not perfect. Some broad conclusions can, how- 
ever, be drawn. In the majority of industries, there is no im- 
portant change in the numbers that cannot be accounted for 
by differences of classification : but there have been changes 
in the building, mining, and metals and engineering groups. 

The following table, which refers to Great Britain and 
not Ireland, sums up the changes : — 


Great Britain : All Insured Persons. 


Industry. 

Numbers engaged 
in the industnes. 

Increase or 
decrease in 
eight 
years. 

Numbers 
unem- 
ployed 
in October, 
1922. 


June, 1914. 

Jan., 1922. 

Building and construction 

908,000 

870,000 

—38,000 

142.325 

Coal mining .... 
Engineering and Iron- 

^,134,000 

1,180,000 

+56,000 

84,000 

founding .... 

790,000 

1,127,000 

+ 337.000 

249,000 

Shipbuilding .... 

242,000 

315,000 

+ 74,000 

121,000 


The details of which the preceding table#is a^pufhmaiy 
are as follows : — 
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Building and Construction. 




1 Number Insured. 



June, 

January, 1922. 

Artisans ....... 

Artisans' labourers .... 

Miscellaneous 

Works of construction . 

. . . 

462.000 

250.000 
i 38,000 

158.000 

393.000 

273.000 
94,000 

110.000 

Total .... 

n 

908,000 

;S70,oocr 


In X922 clerks, carters and other employees are included, 
who did not come under the earlier Acts ; the increase 
under '' miscellaneous is, therefore, partly fictitious. 
Artisans are the most definite group, and among them 
there is a reduction of about 70,000. 


1914 • 

1916 . 

1917 • 
1919 . 

1930 . 


1921. 
I St quarter 
2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1922. 
January 
March. 

May . 

July . 
August 


Coal Mining. 

Number employed at coal mines. 

. 1,134, OOOv 

998,000 Home Office 
. . . 1,021,000 1* account, including 

. . . 1,191,000 I shale mines. 

. . . 1,248,000/ 


. 1,198,000'^ 

. Strike LBoard of Trade 
. 1,043,000 ^ account. 

. 1,078,000. 




. 1,064,000' 



. 1,084,000 



1,094,000 



, 1,083,000 



, 1,096,000, 


Mines Department 
account. 


It is not clear in all cases whether the numbers are 
averages or counts at particular dates. The last statement 
(August, 1922) refers to the number on the wage books in 
the fortnight ended August 21. At that date there were 
83,ooo'"ui;^empipyed, as reckoned by the insitrance books 
lodged, so that in all we have r, 180,000 employed in mines, 
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a number which is nearly the same as the number insured, 
viz. 1,168,000. 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Metal Trades. 


Great Britain : All Insured Persons. 



hisured. i 

Employed. 


June, 1914. 

1 

Sept., 1922. 

Aug , 1922. 

Oct., 1922. 

igngineering and Iron- 
founding .... 
Shipbuilding. . • . 

790,000 

^42,000 

1,141,000 

316,000 

886,000 

198,000 

1 

892.000 

195.000 


Here we have an increase in the eight years, X914 to 
1922, of 425,000 (or 41 per cent.) in engineering and ship- 
building, subject to a slight reduction owing to the inclusion 
in insurance of clerks, carters, etc. 


♦ Great Britain and 

Ireland : 

Males Only. 

m 

Census, 1911. 

1 

Insured 
January, 1922. 

Employed 
August, 1922. 

Egineering, shipbuilding 




vehicles, i:^n and steel, 
metal trades .... 

1,600,000* 

2,175.000 

1,635,000 

approx. 


* Excluding boys under sixteen and certain other classes to make 
the Census figures comparable with those depending on insurance. 


The movement since the Armistice is shown in the 
following table : — 

Great Britain. 


Engineering and Ironfounding : Number of Insured Persons. 



June, 1914. 

July, 1918. 

Jan., 1922- 

Sept., 1922. 

Males ^ 

Females 

j- 790,000 

951.000 

463.000 

1,044,000 

84,000 

1,066,000 

75,000 

Total .... 

790,000 

1,414,000 

1,128,000^ 

# # 

^1,141,000 
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From this it appears that the influx of men into the 
industry continues. 

Summary 

Thus the number of persons definitely attached to 
the building and ^construction group of industries dimin- 
ished considerably in the eight years^ In coal mining, 
it appears that after demobilisation the number was 
110,000 more than before the war, and that since 1920 
about 70,000 have drifted out of the industry ; th<^ 
resultant increase in eight years is then only about 
4 per cent., while the normal hours of work have 
decreased. In engineering and ironfounding there" was 
an increase of per cent, in eight years. In the wider 
group of which these industries are members — engineering, 
shipbuilding, vehicles, iron and steel, metal trades — ^the 
increase of the numbers employed between 191X and 1922 
was 575,000, or 36 per cent. This number is '"a little 
greater than the number unemployed in the group'" in 
August, 1922 (viz. 540,000). There were, in fact, more 
than a hundred thousand more engineers employed (though 
not at fuU time) in August, 1922, than in June, 1914 
(since at the earlier date above 3 per cent, were out of 
work), and in the whole metal group more were employed in 
August, 1922, than were attached to the industries in r9ri. 

Further, the whole increase in the male population aged 
15-65 in the ten years, 1911-1921, was about 780,000, and 
in 1921 the total includes those incapacitated by the war. 
The engineering and metal groups have therefore absorbed 
(nominally) over three-quarters of the whole increase in 
the male population in the ten years. ^ 

The general conclusion is that the need for munitions 
during the war and the boom in the metal trades in 19x9 
and X920 attracted an enormous number of men into this 
group of industries, for whose work there is at present no 
demand.^ 

^ Numbers equal to the decrease lu agriculture ^nd the building 
group mus^ have l^en absorbed in other industries 

* For figures of production and exports, see Appendix II, p 333, 
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Some increase, indeed a considerable increase, in the 
mining and metals groups mig^t have been expected, even 
if there had been no war ; and the decline in the numbers 
in the buUding group also dates from before the war. The 
particulars in the following table ai;e taken from the 
General Report of the Census of rgrx. Appendix C. 


United Kingdom Males aged lo yeaft and upwards occupied in — 


Industries 

• 

i8gi. 

1901. 

Percentage 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

I9II. 

Percentage 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

Coal and shale 
mines . 

596,000 

749,000 

+36 

1,016,000 

+ 35 i 

Metals, machines) 
implement and }■ 

1,098 000 

1,410,000 

+ 27 i 

1,672,000 

+18J 

conveyances ) 
Ships and boats 
alone •. 

97,000 

127,000 

+31 

163,000 

+38 

Building and con- 
struction . 

953,000 

1 , 333*000 

+40 

1,208,000 


All occupied males 

11,463,000 

12,951,000 

+13 

14,308,000 

+I 4 f 


These figures need to be kept in mind when drawing 
conclusions as to the present situation. The two previous 
decades -vv^re periods in which there were a large growth of 
population, large accumulations of capital, and, in the case 
of coal mining, large extensions in the area worked. In 
the decade 191X-21, the increase in the male population 
was only 3*6 per cent, in England and Wales and 17 per 
cent, in Scotland ; the accumulation of capital was stopped 
by the war, and the extension of coal-fields checked. The 
situation in the industries under consideration is thus that, 
whereas they have absorbed practically the whole increase 
in population, they are at present giving employment only to 
the pre-war numbers. Can Great Britain assume that these 
industries are going to show some such increase as occurred 
in the two decades before the war ? Unless she can do so, 
these industrie^ave become over-populated by#the war 
situation. The prospects of increased employment in the 
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metals, engineering and shipbuilding group in this country 
must be discounted by the expansion in these industries 
that the war stimulated in other countries as well as 
the Uniied Kingdom. 

iv. Short Time 

No measure of unemployment is complete that does not 
take account of short time. The crude figure of the 
percentage of insured per^ns unemployed is particularly 
misleading if taken by itself ; and the number of msured 
persons who take advantage of the Systematisation of short 
time that allows them under the Insurance Acts to ^aw 
unemployment benefit — 66,000 in September, 1922^ — ^is 
only a small proportion of the total number on short time. 
An attempt to measure the total amount of short time is 
necessary, if only because it seems probable that any 
improvement in trade will for some time to come have 
little effect on the number of totally unemployed persons, 
but wiU merely serve to provide more work for the under- 
employed persons already in employment. 

There is no means of making any comprehensive and 
complete investigation on the subject : short time varies 
greatly from trade to trade and from factory to factory. 
There is, however, a good deal of scattered ii^rmation 
which makes a very rough estimate possible. 

The information comes from the following sources : — 

(1) The Labour Gazette shows for certain industries the 
average earnings month by month by employees of certain 
firms. In the cases of cotton and wool the changes of 
normal rates of pay are known approximately and hence the 
relative loss of earnings due to short time can be computed. 

(2) In other cases the Labour Gazette contains statements 
from numbers of firms, such as that 40 per cent, of those 
employed lost on an average seventeen hours weekly.^ This 
affords a basis of measurement for the pottery, cotton 

1 This number has been falling, but no particular importance is 
to be attached to the fall. 

^ It is ^er3^ unfq^unate that in the alleged interests of economy 
this class of information has been severely cut down since June. 
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and woollen, and boot and shoe industries in September, 
and for brickmaking, printing and bookbinding, and the 
linen, jute, hosiery, lace, carpet and bleaching, and boot 
and shoe* industries in May. The results for cotton from 
the two sources agree closely. 

(3) The official statistics of coal production permit a 
reasonably close estimate. 

(4) The Labour Gazette states monthly the number of 
men employed and the numlilpr of man-shifts worked in 

•iron and steel works, and the number of furnaces and 
number of m^n at work about blast-furnaces. It also 
gives the average daily number employed at the London 
Docks. 

We have obtained some information and general state- 
ments about building and railways and some other indus- 
tries. 

The woollen and worsted industries present peculiar 
fe^turfe at present. Worsted combers and spinners are 
very busy, weavers slack ; some woollen mills are working 
overtime, many are seeking for orders. On a balance of 
overtime and short time it would appear from sources i 
and 2 above, that short time over the whole industry 
amounts to little. 

In the case of builders and railways (other than railway 
shops) lost time not covered by insurance appears to be 
rare, and this is probably the case also with tram and 
omnibus men and seamen. 

Where no information more recent than May exists, it 
has been assumed that short time has been reduced in 
rough proportion, if unemployment and systematised short 
time have been reduced. 

The following table summarises the estimates for the 
industries named. Lost time, other than total unemploy- 
ment, is expressed as the percentage that the aggregate 
hours lost bear to the aggregate hours that would be 
worked if all connected with the industry were working 
full time. 

Thus in th^ linen trade in May, 82 per-cent oiall opera- 
tives were employed, but of these 40 pfr cent, lost seventeen 
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hours out of forty-eight. Thus, 40 per cent, of 82 per cent, 
lost of the week, which^ equivalent to the loss of a 
complete week by ii| per cent, of all. 


Septembe]^, 1922, Males and Females. 



Estimated 

Number 

Insured. 

Lost time as a per- 
centage of whole 
possible time. 

By 

Complete 

Unem- 

ployment 

By 

Short 

Time. 

Building and construction 


800,000 

10 

say 5 

Iron and steel . 

, 


300,000 

25 

7 

Brickmaking . 

. 

, 

80,000 

II 

8 

Potteries .... 

, 

. 

70,000 

14 

16 

Railways (excluding 

work- 




shops) .... 

, 

. 

300,000 

7 

say 5*" 

Tram and omnibuses . 



90,000 

4 

say 5 

Docks ..... 



190,000 

20 

15* 

Seamen 



120,000 

19 

0 

Printing, etc. . 



170,000 

6 

2 

Coal 



1,170,000 

6 

9 

Cotton 



570,000 

H 

4 

Wool 



260,000 

3 i 

2 

Flax 



90,000 

17 

10 

Jute 



50,000 

II 

4 

Hosiery 



80,000 

2 

2 

Lace 



30,000 

10 

12 

Carpets ..... 



20,000 

4 

I 

Bleaching, dyeing, etc. 



100,000 

7 

8 

Boots and shoes . . 


- 

150,000 

7 i 

8 




4,720,000 

10*3 

6 


Depends on London only. 


Several industries, important for this puipose, are omitted 
for want of sufficient information : these are shipbuilding, 
ragineering, q?nst©iction of vehicles, the mefal trades and 
ironstone mining. This group covers 2,aio,ooo workers. 
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and the complete unemplo3nnent for all together was 23 
per cent, in September, 1922. ^ 

In the Birmingham report (see p. 98) short time is 
shown to# be prevalent in the metal trades. Statistics for 
electrical engineering show lost time which averages 14 per 
cent, of possible time in the seven months February to 
August, 1922, buttis only 2j per cent, in August. In ship- 
building an effort is being made to systematise lost 
time. 9 

We. may assume that in this group lost time is greater 
than the 6 per# cent, shown on the table above. It may 
be suggested that the maximum that can be reasonably 
assigned is 16 per cent. ; this number would mean that 
those working lost on an average one-fifth of their time. 
Many, no doubt, lose more, but many lose none. If more 
than half is lost, it is permissible to systematise it and 
claim insurance benefit, but only i per cent, of all in 
th^ industries have done so. Sixteen per cent, would be 
reached if three-fifths of aU employed lost on an average 
one-third of a week, the remaining two-fifths having full 
work. Such a result is only recorded in the Potteries, and 
it is unreasonable to take a higher figure for these 
trades together, of which the metal trades are less than a 
quarter. ^ 

We may confine attention to directly productive occupa- 
tion, omitting hotel and laundry service, food and drink 
preparation, public utility service, and commercial and 
professional occupations. 

There remain several industries, comprising 1,930,000 
insured persons, viz. : wood, chemicals, leather, glass, road 
transport, quarrying and miscellaneous textiles, clothing 
trades (other than boots and shoes), tobacco, and 242,000 
in unclassified industries. Together this group showed 
12 per cent, complete unemplo37ment in September, 1922. 
It seems reasonable* to suppose that on the whole, part 
time was about as prevalent as in the group tabled 
above. 

A very rou^ estimate for the whole li^oul^ tlien be as 
follows : — 
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September, 1922, Males and Females. 


^ 

Number 

Insured. 

Lost time as a per- 
centage ^ of whole 
possible time. 

1 Complete 
Unem- 
ployment 

Short 

Time 

From the table above 

4,720,000 

10*3 


Miscellaneous group . 

1.930,000 

^2-0 

6 or 7 

Engineering, metal, etc . 

2,210,000 

23-0 

10 to 16 


8,860,000 

13-8 

7 to 9 


From these very rough estimates it appears that in 
September, 1922, xmder-employment or short time in 
industry as a whole was half, or rather more than half.'^as 
considerable as complete unemplo3nnent ; and that alto- 
gether about one-fifth, or rather more, of the national labour 
power (other than agriculture) was running to waste. 



CHAPTER III 

tHE PUBLIC PROVISION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

The existing public provision for unemployment relief 
includes a wide range of measures. At one end of the 
range is the pure relief given by Poor Law Authorities on 
the ground of destitution, at the other are the schemes 
that have for their object the stimulus of trade and industry 
in general, with only an indirect reference to the needs of 
unemployed individuals ; intermediate are the assisted 
scheme of compulsory insurance and the provision of relief 
work in which the relief rather than the work done is the 
primary consideration. It will be convenient to consider 
' them under the two heads of Provision of Relief without 
Work, and^Provision of Work, and to begin with the most 
extensive and important provision, that made under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

i. Unemployment Insurance 

The origin of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme is 
to be found in the Act of 1911. All men employed in the 
building, wood^working, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries and on works of construction (about 2J millions 
in all) were to be insured. Employer and workman 
were to contribute egual sums per week, and the State 
was to add one-third of this joint sum. Benefit was to 
be at the rate of 7s. per week for total unemployment. 
Trade Unions which gave unemplojment benefit to their 
members receiv^ an inducement to come<iund«r ftie Act, 
but the combined benefit was not to exoeed 12 $, per week. 

31 
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The Act bore the marks of an experiment, both in its 
limited scope and its low ^ate of benefit. 

In 1916 varions other trades were brought under the 
Act, such as the manufacture of chemicals, rubber, muni- 
tions, etc. This increased the total number insured to 
close on four millions. The object of this extension was 
to provide some security for the workers in those trades 
which had expanded enormously owing to the war and 
which might naturally b^ expected to contract when it 
was over. But in November, 1918, the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme was practically supplanted by the out 
of work donation. ' ' This was an emergency measure to pro- 
vide for all workers who would be thrown out of employment 
as the result of the Armistice, and for discharged service 
men who were not immediately reabsorbed. This '' dole '' 
amounted to 295. per week for men and 25s. for women, 
payable to ex-service men and women for twenty-six weeks 
in the twelve months following discharge, and to "civilians 
for thirteen weeks spread over a period not exceeding six 
months. In May, 1919, these amounts were reduced to 
20s. and 15s., but the number of weeks during which they 
were payable was considerably increased. In November, 
1919, civilians ceased to be eligible, and in March, 1921, 
the dole was merged in the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act. ^ 

The new Act, which received the Royal Assent on 
August 9, 1920, and came into operation on November 8, 
is the chief provision made by the State for unemployment 
relief. Broadly speaking, it extended compulsory insurance 
substantially to all workers under the Health Insurance 
Act, except out- workers and persons employed in agriculture 
and domestic service. Certain employees of local authori- 
ties, railways and certain other public utility services, and 
persons with rights under a statutory superannuation 
scheme could be exempted on certain conditions, but 
generally the exemptions included only persons exempted 
from the Health Insurance Act. Thus the scheme covered 
the whole^of industrial employment, comprising about 
12,000,000 persons^ 
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Contributions and benefits were on the same principle 
as in the 1911 Act, but higher. ^Contributions were at the 
rate of 4(^. per week each from employer and employee 
in respect gi a man, 3 and in the case of a woman, 
^d, each in the case of youths between 1,6 and 18, 2d. and 
I in the case of girls between 16 and 18. Ten per cent, 
of the proceeds might be earmarked for administrative 
expenses, and the Treasury made a contribution equal to 
about a quarter of the joint contributions of employer and 
employed. Benefit was at the rate of 155. a week for men 
and I2S. for woiuen, and half these rates for workers under 
18. No benefit was payable for the first three days of 
unemployment, which constituted a “ waiting period.” 
The limits to benefit were fifteen weeks in any one year 
and one week’s benefit for each six weeks’ contributions. 

The statutory conditions of benefit were that the worker 
had twelve contributions to his credit, that he had applied 
for benefit and proved continuous unemplo37ment, that he 
was capable of and available for work, but unable to obtain 
suitable employment, and that he had not exhausted his 
right to benefit. He could be required to attend courses 
of instruction as a condition of benefit. 

The definition of ” suitable employment ” is important. 
An insured contributor is not deemed to have failed to 
fulfil the statutory conditions by reason only that he has 
declined : — 

(а) an offer of employment in a situation vacant in conse- 
quence of a stoppage of work due to a trade dispute, or 

(б) an offer of employment in the district where he was 
last ordinarily employed at a rate of wage lower, or on con- 
ditions less favourable, than those which he habitually 
obtained in his usual employment in that district, or would 
have obtained had he continued to be so employed ; or 

(c) an offer of employment in any other district at a rate 
of wage lower, or on conditions less favourable, than those 
generally observed in* that district by agreement between 
associations of employers and of employees, or, failing any 
such agreement, than those generally' recognised in that 
district by good ^mployers. 

The chief disqualifications were unemployment due to a 
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trade dispute in the place of employment, dismissal for 
misconduct or voluntary Jleaving of employment without 
just cause, and the receipt of other forms of public assist- 
ance such as indoor Poor Law relief, Natio]jal Health 
Insurance benefit, and Old Age Pension. Provision was 
made for trade unions and other voluntary associations 
providing unemployment benefit to moke arrangements for 
paying out the State benefit to which their members were 
entitled, provided they satisfied the Minister of Labour 
that they had an effective system of obtaining particulars 
and notifying members of vacancies. Indjistries that were 
able and willing to do so were permitted, with the per- 
mission of the Ministry of Labour, to contract out of the 
General Scheme and substitute special schemes of their 
own. It was expected that industries covering a third of 
the insured workers would come under special schemes, 
but this provision was suspended before any big industry 
had taken advantage of it. 

Certain temporary provisions to meet the abnormal 
conditions were included. Section 44 relaxed the condi- 
tions of benefit for a period of twelve months by extending 
the right of benefit for an aggregate of eight weeks to any 
person who had four weeks" contributions to his credit. 
Persons serving in the Navy, Army or Air Force were to 
be credited on discharge with ninety weeks" contributions, 
entitling them to fifteen weeks" benefit. 

While the 1920 Act remains the foundation of the public 
provision for unemplo37ment, it has never been in normal 
operation. The* month after it came into operation, the 
actuarial basis of it was undermined by the Unemployment 
Insurance (Temporary Provisions) Act of 1920, which 
further relaxed the conditions of benefit, to meet the special 
case of persons who were unemployed when the principal 
Act came into force and could not show even the four 
contributions that qualified under Section 44. Ten weeks" 
work in an insurable occupation in 1920, and four weeks 
in the latter half of that year, were added to the list of 
qualifioatiqns that put an imemployed fferson in benefit 
at once. 
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In 1921 further amending and supplementary Acts were 
passed, which completed the severance between the scheme 
as drafted in 1919 for permanent operation and the Act 
as it has operated in practice. 

The Unemplo3nnent Insurance Act, -.which came into 
operation on March 3, 1921, increased the weekly rates of 
benefit to 20s, for«nen and i6s. for women, and to half 
these amounts for boys and girls between the ages of 16 
and 18. An increase of contributions was also provided 
for, and would have taken efect from July 4, but for the 
passing of the .Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act 
referred to below. 

For the purpose of benefit, two special periods were 
introduced, one from the commencement of the Act to 
November 2, 192X, and the other from November 3, 1921, 
to July 2, 1922. During each of these special periods a 
maximum of sixteen weeks’ benefit could be drawn. In 
addition T:o the existmg statutory conditions for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit, certain further requirements 
were introduced, namely, the furnishing of (a) proof of 
employment in insurable work in each of twenty weeks 
(or ten weeks in the case of ex-service men) since December 
• 31, 1919, and ( 5 ) proof that the applicant was normally in 
insurable employment, was genuinely seeking whole-time 
employment, and was unable to obtain it. The intention 
was to exclude persons who had come into industrial 
employment during the war to do ‘‘ war work,” and were 
drawing benefit -under the scheme without any intention 
of remaining in industry when the chance of employment 
returned. Where this requirement was satisfied, the rule 
limiting the amount of benefit payable to one week’s 
benefit for every six contributions was suspended druring 
the two special periods. The new requirements did not 
affect the rights of enxployed persons to benefit under the 
principal Act of 1920, *or, until its expiration on March 31, 
1921, under the Unemployment Insurance (Temporary 
Provisions Amendment) Act, 192a 

After the ternfiixation of the second sp^pial period on 
July 2, 1922^ the Act provided for the return to t^ rule 
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under which the number of weeks’ benefit that may be 
drawn is proportionate to the number of contributions paid 
in the ratio of i to 6, and for this purpose twenty-five 
added contributions were to be placed to the credit of every 
person who was insured at July 2, 1932. Benefit drawn 
during the two special periods was not to be taken into 
account for the purpose of this rule. After July 2, 1922, 
the maximum benefit that might be drawn in any insurance 
year was to be twenty-si^ weeks. 

A further important provision of the Act gave power to 
the Treasury to make advances, not exceeding at any time 
£10,000,000, at interest, to enable the Unemployment Fund 
to meet its liabilities. 

Unemployment during the first half of the year having 
exceeded all expectations, the Unemployment Insurance 
(No. 2) Act, 1921, which received Royal Assent on July i, 
reduced the weekly benefit to the rates originally fixed by 
the 1920 Act, viz., 15s. in the case of men and lis. in the 
case of women, and at the same time increased the joint 
weekly contributions of employers and employees as from 
July 4 to IS. 3^. in respect of men and is. xd. in respect of 
women. There were corresponding reductions of the rates 
of benefit and increase of the rates of contributions in the ^ 
case of boys and girls. Furthermore, the wai|ing period 
was increased from three days to six. On the other hand, 
the Minister of Labour was given power to provide two 
additional periods of benefit of not more than six weeks 
each, in addition to the periods of sixteen weeks laid down 
in the previous Act. A minor provision was the repeal 
of Section 44 of the Principal Act, which allowed, during 
the first twelve months, the payment of eight weeks' 
benefit to insured persons in respect of whom four contribu- 
tions had been paid. 

Apart from the alterations in the rates and periods of 
benefit, the conditions for the receipt of benefit were 
modified in so far as the additional requirement introduced 
by the first Act of 1921 (that an applicant must prove 
that he?is formally in insurable employmeift, genuinely seek- 
ing whole time employment, but unable to obtain it) were 
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made to apply equally to insured persons claiming benefit 
on the basis of their contributioiis, unless twenty contribu- 
tions had been paid in respect of them since the beginning 
of the last preceding insurance year. Other important 
provisions were the suspension of the power of the Minister 
to make or approve Special Schemes under which industries 
contracted out of \he General Scheme, and the raising of 
the limit of the amount of advance that might be 
made to the Unemplojmient Fund by the Treasury to 
^ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

On November 8 the Unemployed Workers’ Dependants 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1921, became law. This pro- 
vided for the payment of temporary grants for a period of 
six months from November 10, 1921, to unemployed 
workers in receipt of unemplojnnent benefit, towards the 
maintenance of their wives, dependent husbands and 
dependent children. In certain circumstances a grant 
waa payable for a housekeeper residing with the applicant 
for the purpose of having the care of his dependent children. 
The grants were at the rate of 5s. a week for a wife, house- 
keeper, or dependent husband, and is. a week for each 
dependent child. The necessary funds were derived from 
special contributions payable in respect of aU persons 
insured ugder the Unemployment Insurance Acts. The 
contributions were payable for six months from November 
7, 1921, but this period might be extended, if necessary to 
secure the solvency of the fund. 

These temporary modifications of the scheme were 
consolidated in the Unemployment Insurance Act of the 
present year, which received the Royal Assent on April 6. 
The chief reason for the Act was the necessity for extending 
the emergency benefit provided for two periods under the 
Act of 1921. These, it had been hoped, would carry the 
unemployed until Jujie, 1922, by which time trade might 
have recovered. But the depression of the winter exceeded 
anticipations and most of the persons dependent on this 
special provision had exhausted their rights by April. In 
addition the special provision for dependants ijgadfe in the 
November Act came to an end on May 9, when there 
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would be no alternative except a wholesale resort to the 
Poor Law. To prevent this, new powers were taken to 
provide assistance in a third Special Period, from April 
to October, 1922, and a fourth Special Period frc«n Novem- 
ber, 1922, to the end of June, 1923. In the third period 
fifteen weeks* uncovenanted *' benefit might be given, in 
three terms of five weeks each, separated by gaps of five 
weeks ; in the fourth period twelve weeks with power to 
make two further extensions of five weeks each. It will 
be well to note here that the protests of local authorities 
against the burden of poor relief thrown -on them by the 
five- week gaps led to an early alteration. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (No. 2) Act, which came into operation on 
July 20, increased the maximum number of weeks* benefit 
that might be allowed in the third period to twenty-two, 
thus reducing the '' gaps ** to one week each. For the 
eight months of the ‘‘ fourth ** period, the limit is twelve 
weeks, plus two extra periods of five weeks each. 

These were temporary arrangements. More serious was 
the consolidation of the contributions payable, and benefits 
receivable under the Insurance Acts proper, and the tem- 
porary Provision for Dependants Act of the previous 
autumn. As a result of this Act the contributions are as 
follows : — 



1 

From 

From 

From 


Employer. 

Worker. 

Treasury. 

In respect of a man 

lod. 

gd. 

6 ld. 

,, ,, woman. 

8 d. 

7 d. 

Sile- 

>, ,, boy . . 

5^- 

4 ld. 

sia. 

it ^Irl . » 

4 i<^- 

4 d, 



and so long as these rates of contribution are in force 
benefit includes, in addition to the normal 15s. a week for 
a man, 12s. for a woman, and half these rates for juveniles, 
a sum of 5$. a week for a dependent wife (or husband) 
and I?, ih week for each dependent "child of school 
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Summary 

The result of this rather crowded two years' legislation 
may now he summarised. A general, compulsory, contri- 
butory system of insurance against unemployment is the 
law of the land, but it became law just about the time 
that trade turned 4rom prosperity to depression, and came 
into operation only when depression had set in. Conse- 
quently there was time neither to accumulate funds 
Additional to the surplus taken over from the old Act, 
nor to frame Special Schemes for the industries that might 
have, preferred to take the responsibility for their own 
unemployed. It was impossible to get the scheme going 
without departing from its actuarial basis, and these 
departures became wider and wider as the depression grew 
more acute and unemployment continued. 

For some of the beneficiaries the scheme is doubtless still 
an ipsurance scheme, but the maj ority probably are drawdng 
uncovenanted " benefit, that can be brought within the 
category of insurance only by allowing the scheme to 
borrow from the Treasury on the security of future contri- 
butions. The Government Actuary estimated that the 
Fund would be in debt to the amount of £27,000,000 in 
June, 192^, and that several years must elapse before it 
became solvent. In view of this it is doubtful whether 
uncovenanted " benefit is not more properly to be 
regarded as relief pure and simple. 

Certainly the relief to dependants was a departure from 
the principle of individual insurance on which the original 
Act was based. The rates of contribution were raised to 
finance it, but the raising was not confined to the contri- 
butions of the married adults who would draw the addi- 
tional benefit, and the rate of benefit being proportioned 
to family needs bore no relation either to contributions 
paid or to status anS. service in industry. 

It would seem, then, that the benefits paid under the Insur- 
ance Scheme have lost to some extent the character of insur- 
ance. The schAne provides a convenient fqpn f^r providing 
relief, and the effects, as we shall se^ when we come tQ 
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look at them, have been almost wholly good. But it has 
two grave defects as a r^ief scheme. The first is that it 
places on the shoulders of the employer and the employed 
worker in industry the greater part of the cost of maintain- 
ing, not only th§ unemployed whose condition may be 
regarded as a normal risk of industry, but also the abnormal 
burden of unemployment due to th(?5 present abnormal 
political and economic situation. This is a burden that 
would seem more propedy to belong to the community 
as a whole, and the placing of it on industry when trade 
is depressed and wages low may be hampering trade 
recovery. The second defect is that even with its pi^esent 
wide extension the scheme is not a complete relief scheme. 
Not only the unemployed in uninsured trades are un- 
provided for, but in the insured trades the gap week and the 
waiting period leave a proportion of the unemployed at any 
moment without relief from this source. The proportion 
varies, but the following figures are typical : — 


Date. 

Books 
lodged — 
Numbers 
unemployed 
m Insured , 
Trades. 

Number of 
current 
claims to 
Unemploy- 
ment 
Insurance 
benefit. 

Number 

servmg 

“gap.” 

Number 
of persons 
exhausted 
benefit, 
but 

mamtam- 
mg regxs- 
tration. 

Estimated 
number 
whose 
claims 
had not 
been 

authorised 
includrig 
persons 
servmg 
waiting 
period or 
quahfymg 
penod. 

Estimated 
number in 
receipt of 
benefit 

1922. 

July 24. . 

1,406,137 

1 

1,259,140 

190,094 


120,802 

948,244 

August 21 . 

1,378256 

1,224,624 

50,854 

— 

122,070 

1,051,700 

Sept. 25 

1,365,876 

1,206,805 

65,715 

57,371 

100,880 

983,839 


The unemployed in insured trades who are not in benefit, 
the unemployed in trades that are not insured, and the 
unemployed whose needs are exceptional, on account of 
large families or some other circumstance, are forced to seek 
other rcsoT;grcesc Of these the Poor Law & the chief, and 
to this we now turn. 
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ii. Poor Law Relief 

The Poor Law is still the resort of large numbers of the 
unemployed. Comprehensive figures are not available, 
but the following figures, given in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons on August 4 last, are significant. 


England and Wales. 

April. 

• 

May. 

June. 

Average number of persons 
insured under *CJnemploy- 
mant Insurance Acts 
(whether in receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance 
benefit or not) and wives 
and dependent children of 
those persons who received 
relief in their own homes . 

912,323 

961,153 

1,090,488 

Average* number of other 
persons, ordinarily engaged 
in some regular occupa- 
tion, but not insured, and 
wives and dependent 
children, who received 
relief in their own homes . 

65,281 

63,512 

62,760 

Total amount paid in relief . 

/950,6 ii 

;£ 984 , 8 o 3 

^1,554,915 

* 

(4 weeks) 

(4 weeks) 

(5 weeks) 

Total payment to insured 

persons 

Ditto uninsured . 


;i3,26i,i7o 

259,159 


The figures of Poor Law relief in selected urban districts 
given each month in the Labour Gazette, although they do 
not distinguish cases of distress due to unemployment from 
others, confirm the impression that there is a considerable 
resort to the Poor Lajv by the unemployed. The following 
list of the ten districts with a pauperism rate in August 
last of more than 600 per 10,000 of population, out of the 
thirty-one districts for which returns are given, may be 
compared with Ae fuller table of towns in whiclnun^mploy- 
ment is exceptionally severe given above in Chapter II. 
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i 

1 

Area. 

Rate per 
10,000 of 
estimated 
popula- 
tion. 

Incite 

on’^a 

year 

ago. 

Area 

Rate per 
10,000 of 
estimated 
popula- 
tjipn. 

Incsrease 
on a 
year 
ago. 

Stochton-on-Tees 

p 


West Ham . . 

909 

364 

district . . 

1,426 

779 

Birmingham dis- 



Coatbridge and 



trict . 

856 

350 

Airdrie 

1,357 

1,093 

Liverpool district 

698 

431 

Sheffield distiict . 

1,283 

334 

Newcastle district 

673 

418 

Glasgow district. 

1,213 

^64 

Paisley and 



East Metropolitan 



Greenock . . 

643 

460 r 

district 

924 

256 

«r 




These figures, it will be noticed, indicate the cumulative 
effect of unemployment : the number of persons driven to 
the Poor Law was much greater than a year ago, although 
unemplo5mient was no worse, indeed rather less severe, 
than a year ago.^ 

The relation between the " gap in relief under^ the 
Insurance Scheme and outdoor relief under the Poor Law 
is noted in several of the local reports. The connection can 
be traced for the country as a whole. Under the successive 
Acts, unemployed persons dependent on " uncovenanted 
benefit were liable to a series of interruptions in their 
allowances. Their numbers would be swollei>^ as others 
ran out of their rights to covenanted '' benefit, so that 
the category would not all exercise their claims and lose 
their rights simultaneously. For the large number of 
them, however, who have been continuously dependent on 
relief since the 1920 Act came into force, the gaps would 
come at the following dates : — ^April 28 to June 2, 1921 ; 

1 The common assumption,Jhowever, that the unemployed are the 
same individuals, continuously unemployed throughout the de- 
pression, is not correct. There is a considerable flow into and out 
of the group, as the following table of fresh claims to unemployment 
benefit made during two periods when th!S total number of unem- 
ployed changed little, shows : — 


Week ending July 24, 

1922 

. 



* 

86,795 

„ „ July 31. 

1922 

. 

. 

. 

. 

79,264 

„ ^ „ Aug. 

7. 

1922 

. 

. 


. 

64.554 

„ uct. 

2, 

1922 


. 

. 

. 

65.147 

M ,, „ Oct." 

9 , 

1922 

- 


- 

% 

60,742 
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Sept. 8 to JSTov. 2, 1921 ; Jan. ig to Jan. 26, 1922 ; June i 
to July 5, 1922 ; and Oct. 4 to Mov. i, 1922. 

We should therefore expect the number of persons in 
receipt of ^oor relief to rise in these " gaps and to fall 
— or for the general rise to be checked— at the end of the 
gaps. This we get, as the following table, showing number 
of persons receiving^ Dutdoor relief in each month, shows : — 

March, 1921 . . 224,000 January, 1922 . . 792,000 

i^pril, 1921 . . . 276,000 February, 1922 . 800,000 

May, 1921 . . . 362,000 March, 1922 . . 828,000 

June, 1921 . . • . 455,000 April, 1922 . . . 946,000 

July, 1921 . . . 427,000 May, 1922 . . . 991,000 

August, 1921 . . 428,000 June, 1922 . . . 1,065,000 

September, 1921 . 599,000 July, 1922 . . . 901,000 

October, 1921 . . 831,000 August, 1922 . . 861,000 

November, 1921 . 784,000 

December, 1921 . 732,000 

The oply exception is the month of June, 1921, when 
the -Clumber of persons in receipt of outdooer relief was 
swollen by a large number of miners (and their dependants), 
who, being unemployed as a result of a trade dispute, were 
not eligible for Unemployment Insurance benefit. The 
diagram on the next page brings out the relation. 

The Poor Law is therefore fiJling in the gaps of the 
national insurance relief system. It is also supplementing 
it. This was contemplated when the 1920 Insurance Act 
was passed, Section 27 of that measure providing that 
Poor Law Authorities in granting out-door relief should 
take account of Insurance benefit only in so far as it 
exceeded los. a week. This was natural when a flat rate 
benefit was paid to married and single alike ; when the 
system of allowances for dependants was incorporated in 
the scheme, Section 27 was repealed, and Poor Law authori- 
ties were required to take account of the whole amount 
of unemployment aUpwance. 

The allowance for dependants under the Insurance Scheme 
is, however, on a lower scale than that which most Poor Law 
authorities have adopted. These scales vary with the 
character and pAicies of the different Boar(is. The^foUow- 
ing table (p. 45) illustrates this variation : — 
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Number of Persons in Receipt of Outdoor Relief in Urban Areas : April 1921-October 1922. 
Chief “ Gaps m Unemployment Relief indicated by shading. 
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^0000 0 

. lO Tl- T*- 0 

CO ID 

Glasgow,, 

Sept., 

1922. 

0 'O 0 'O ^ 
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.,^0 0 0 0 0 

• 
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Cardiff, 
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1922. 

• 

0 0 0 0 0 

• 0 Tf- 0 

^ <s 

»>% 
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H 0^ 

CQ 

• 
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CO <M to 

Poplar, 

Jan., 1922. 

S • 

0 >0 0 0 w « 

JO-O -g -jf 

CO 0 C 3 

Ministry of 
Health Sc^le 
for London, 
Jan., 1922 

s d 

25 0 

6 0 

5 0 

4 0 

10 0 

15 0 

Fuel, 25 . 6 d, 

105 . less than 
weekly rate 
of Grade A 
municipal 
labourer. 


Man and wifft 

ist child 

zdA and 3rd child, each. , 
Additional children . . . 

Each adult living with parents 
Adult not so living . . . 
Additions 

Maximum 

« 
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This variation in scales of relief is only one instance of 
many local divergencies ^hich are due not tb differing 
claims on the different Poor Law Authorities, but to 
different administrative policies adopted by them. The 
Ministry of Healtjti has classified a large number of Poor 
Law areas into four groups, according to their dependence 
on four main groups of industries — tactile, shipping and 
shipbuilding, mining, and metals and machinery. There 
is a fairly marked differej3.ce in the amount of pauperism 
noted in the four groups throughout the year ; but th^ 
really significant result of the comparison is that there 
are found to be wider variations within each group than 
there are between any two groups. 

Certain Boards of Guardians for industrial areas,” the 
Ministry states, " have refused to give outdoor relief to able- 
bodied persons at all, others have insisted on the performance 
of an adequate labour test, others again have declined to act 
upon any definite scale of relief, and one at least has dechned 
to give outdoor relief to any person in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. The proportion of population relieved in these 
unions is substantially less than in other unions, and though 
attention has been specially given to the point, there is no 
evidence before the Department of more acute distress in 
these areas than in those with less restricted relief.” 

From this and other considerations the Ministry conclude 
that the burden of pauperism is capable of considerable 
modifi-cation as a result of the administrative methods 
adopted, and that a substantial reduction could be effected, 
without causing any general hardship or distress, by 
extending the application of strict principles of administra- 
tion. 

The powers of the Ministry of Health to require uniform- 
ity of administration are not effective. The only available 
instrument, until recently, was that provided by surcharging, 
on audit, and that was ineffective '"against a Board of 
Guardians who were prepared to take the risk of being 
surcharged. The Ministry’s powers have been slightly 
increased by tyo measures (called for >y the differing 
conditions of England and Scotland), which the pressure of 
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poor reKef on rates led the Government to pass in the 
autumn session of 1921. ^ 

The Poor Law Provisions (Scotland) Act empowered 
parish coup-cils in Scotland to give relief to able-bodied 
persons out of employment, which, uytil this Act was 
passed, had normally been illegal, and made the provision 
retrospective to the^previous April. The Local Authorities 
(Financial Provisions) Act increased the proportion of the 
cost of maintaining indoor paupers in Metropolitan Unions 
that could be charged against the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, andjEor the first time transferred the cost of 
out-rehef to the Common Fund. These were concessions 
to the advocates of out-relief to the unemployed. A 
further necessary concession was the power of borrowing 
by way of temporary loan or overdraft to meet current 
expenses ; but this power could be exercised only with 
the sanction of the Minister of Health in each case, so that 
the nece^ities of the Guardians give him a new hold over 
them, which he can exercise to compel observance of his 
standards in the way of relief. Both Acts are temporary, 
the more important provisions being operative for less 
than eighteen months, but the repayment of loans may 
*be extended over a period of ten years. 

The principles which the Ministry of Health have 
endeavoured, to impose are contained in a series of circular 
letters the most important of which, that of September 8, 
1921, had the approval of the Association of Poor Law 
Unions.^ They are as follows : — 

(1) The amount of relief given in any case, while sufficient 
for the purposes of relieving distress, must of necessity be 
calculated on a lower scale than the earnings of an indepen- 
dent workman who is maintaining himself by his labour. 

(2) Relief should not be given without full investigation 
of the circumstances of each applicant. 

(3) The greater proportion of the relief given in the case 
of able-bodied applicants should be given in specified 
articles of kind, and in suitable cases it should be repaid 
by the recipient.^ 

^ Printed in Appendix III, p*’'335- 
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A circular letter of November 23 (Circular 261) dealt 
with the importance of ccjcoperation and full e:Schange of 
information between the Guardians, the Employment 
Exchanges, Maternity and Child Welfare Committees and 
other relieving agencies both public and private. 

The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund Regulations, 
1922, and the circular letter covering® those regulations, 
show how, in the view of the Minister, these principles of 
relief should be applied in actual administration. Besides 
limiting the amount of relief which may in any case 
charged by a Metropolitan Board of Guardians to London 
as a whole, the regxilations prescribe as a condition of the 
charge that account shall be taken, in applying the maxi- 
mum scale of relief in any case, of all income available to the 
household of which the applicant is the head or a member, 
that full records of the circumstances of the applicant 
shall be made and verified (a form for entering these 
particulars being prescribed), and that all cases in receipt 
of relief shall be re-investigated at frequent intervals. 

The Ministry, is however, faced with the difficulties 
inherent in the use of a local system of relief to cure a 
depression national in its scope and due to causes that 
are national and even international rather than local in ^ 
their character. Local authorities are un^imous in 
protesting against the placing of any part of the burden 
of unemployment on the local rates. 

iii. School Meals 

To insurance benefit and Poor Law relief must be 
added the feeding of school-children by local education 
authorities, in order to get an account of the sources of 
income of the family of an unemployed person. This is a 
minor item, usually allowed for in calculating Poor Law 
relief, and amounting in the aggregate to only a small 
fraction of the total expenditure on** relief from all public 
sources. It has, however, a special importance as providing 
relief at a point at which suffering in past depressions has 
been most acute and most serious in effects. There 
are no coSiplaints 4 n our local reports of lax administration 
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in this expenditure, and a general recognition of its desir- 
ability. Returns for the currenti^year are not available : in 
the year ending March 31, 1922, rather less than a seventh of 
the school •population were fed, receiving on an average 
about 100 meals each in the year — 592.000 children in a 
school population of 4,110,000 received 60,676,000 meals. 
That it had not gr(?Wn to a greater extent is due probably 
to the extension of other forms of relief in the home. Any 
further growth was checked by^he Board of Education, 
v^hich decided to limit its grant in aid of school-meals. The 
principle on which it acted is given in the following answer 
to a question in Parliament on April 4 : — 

'‘The Government have decided that it is impossible to 
acquiesce in a continuance of the present arrangement, under 
which, in abnormal periods, a considerable part of the burden 
of poor relief may be thrown upon the education rate and the 
Vote of the Board of Education. In the year 1921-22 ex- 
penditura has been incurred by Local Education Authorities 
for the provision of meals on a scale which I am sure is quite 
outside the scope of the Provision of Meals Act as Parliament 
intended it to operate, and though I greatly appreciate the 
care and humanity with which Local Educational Authorities 
have met the emergency, the financial and administrative 
burden which has been thrown on the system of education is 
' much greater than it can or ought to carry. For these reasons 
the Govern^jient have decided that the total expenditure of 
Local Educational Authorities, in the provision of school meals 
which the Board will recognise for the calculation of grant, 
shall be limited to ;f30o,ooo in 1922-23, a sum which allows of 
sufficient margin over previous expenditure in normal years 
to cover such arrangements as may legitimately be made to 
meet exceptional circumstances in the current financial year. 
The Board, of course, assume that every endeavour will be 
made to secure effective co-operation with Poor Law Authori- 
ties and other public authorities on the lines indicated in the 
Circular (No. 261 issued by the Ministry of Health on the 
23rd Nov., 1921.” 

iv. War Pensions 

Unemplojnnent among ex-service men is an important 
part of the present problem. Since October, 1921, the 
Labour Gazette 1ms ceased to publish the «Luniber*of ex- 
service men registered as unemployed? At the end of 

E 
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September, 1921, it was 396,123 ; the total of unemployed 
male workers registered ^t the time was 1,198,280, but 
this probably understates the true amount of unemploy- 
ment, since i*egistrations were reduced by the#r"gap'’ in 
unemployment allowance that fell in September and 
October of that year. Of these unemployed ex-service 
men 18,036 were disabled men, and p^ssumably therefore 
in receipt of a service pension. In addition 23,000 disabled 
men were receiving training, and therefore receiving allow- 
ances. A year later the number of ex-service men receiving 
training was only slightly reduced at 19,073. Pensions 
were also being paid to widows and dependants, who but 
for the depression might have been in employment. How 
far War Pensions are relieving unemployment it is impos- 
sible to say ; but in the aggregate they must be contributing 
materially, although this was not their reason and purpose. 
In the year ending March 31, 1921 (later figures are not 
available, but any change is unlikely to affect the influence 
of pensions on our problem of unemployment relief) the 
expenditure of the Ministry of Pensions on pensions and 
gratuities to N.C.O.s, privates and their dependants was 
£71,927,000, or seven-tenths of the total expenditure of 
the Ministry, The pensions in force at the end of the <r 
year were divided among the following classes^ — 

Disablement Pensions ; 60 per cent, disablement 

and over . . . 129,520 

Under 60 per cent, disable- 
ment. , . - 845,672 

Other pensions to men ..... 24,897 

Widows' and children's pensions (covenng 348,321 

children) ....... 224,278 

Other dependants’ pensions. .... 363,397 

Total 1,537*7^4 

The total expenditure of the Ministry in the year ending 
March 31, 1922, was £93,688,000, which would point to a 
reduction in the number and amount of pensions, due to 
the des^th^of pensioners and also to revision of conditional 
pensions on medioal re-cxaminalion. 
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CHAPTER. IV 

THE PROVISION OF WORK 

i. Local Relief Works 

It was usual before the war for the larger municipal 
authorities to put in hand relief works at their own expense 
under powers contained in the Unemployed Workmen Act 
of 1905. The financial position of most local authorities 
does not permit them to undertake similar works to-day, 
and most of the relief works in hand were undertaken solely 
as a result of the offer of Central Government assistance 
•under one or other of the schemes described below. “ 

The Minister of Labour, however, stated in answer to 
^a question in Parliament on May 19, that between 8,000 
and 10,000 persons had been employed on local relief works 
due to local initiative and financed independently of 
Government grants. He was unable to give any indication 
of expenditure, and his figures may have included employ- 
ment given by anticipating or accelerating the provision 
of ordinary requirements. The local reports on Birming- 
ham and Manchester may be referred to as giving typical 
programmes put in hand by local authorities. 

ii. State- Aided Relief Works 

In order to make it possible for local authorities to 
finance relief works the Government has, during the last 
two winters, made grants towards the cost of useful work 
put in hand to provide work for the unemployed. These 
grants have been administered in part by the* Goiioniment 
Department specially concerned, in part* by the Treasury 
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acting on the advice of a special Unemployment Grants 
Committee, of which Loi <!4 St. Davids is chairman. 

The Government Departments chiefly concerned have 
been the Ministry of Transport and the Bo£rd of Agri- 
culture. The former had made grants, up to May, 1922, 
amounting to £6,200,000 for work on roads and bridges 
put in hand to relieve unemplo5nnent. The Boards of 
Agriculture of England and Scotland and the Forestry 
Commission had made grants amounting to £620,000 for 
agricultural improvement, drainage and afforestation 
schemes on the same condition. 

The grant by the Ministry of Transport was part of a 
fund of £ro, 000,000, formed in 1920 by the allocation of 
£4,000,000 from the Road Board Fund, £1,200,000 Treasury 
grant and £5,200,000, loaned by the Treasury to local 
authorities. The conditions attached to a grant were that 
the Central Government would contribute half the total 
cost of works undertaken, on condition that the expenditure 
on labour amounted to half the total cost. The other half 
the Treasury was prepared to advance, at Treasury rate 
of interest, repayment to be made within five years. 

The Unemployment Grants Committee had a wider 
scope. It could give assistance by way either of grant or 
loan ; its grants had amounted to £2,630,000 by* May, 1922. 
The conditions usually attached to a grant were : (i) That 
unemployment was exceptionally severe in the locality 
applying for a grant, (2) that the work proposed was of 
real utility, (3) that it would not be undertaken unless 
assistance by way of grant were given, (4) that unemployed 
labour, supplied by the Labour Exchange, was used, and 
(5) that the rates of wages were less (usually by 25 per 
cent.) than the local rate for regular workers in the opera- 
tions undertaken. On these conditions the Committee 
made a grant normally at the rat^ of 60 per cent, of the 
labour cost of the work. 

In the second year of the Committee's work a new and 
more extensive scheme was initiated. Direct money grants 
wereToi^thennost part abandoned, and instead a system 
substituted by Which the Government undertook a share 
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of the loan charges in respect of capital expenditure by 
local authorities. In the cases non-revenue producing 
works, the rate of assistance was 65 per cent, of the annual 
interest and sinking fund charges for half the period of 
the loan (up to a limit of fifteen years) and 50 per cent, of 
the annual interest for a period of five years, in the case 
of revenue-producing works. The system was intended to 
induce local authorities to anticipate works which they 
would otherwise have deferred, }9y paying the difference 
between the cost of undertaking them with unemployed 
labour during the depression and the assumed cost 
of undertaking them with ordinary labour when local 
finances were less strained. Up to May, 1922, loans to 
the amount of £17^ millions had been approved. The 
grant was subject to the following conditions : (a) that 
the Ministry of Labour should certify the district as one 
in which serious unemployment existed, which was not 
otherjivise provided for ; (b) that the Government Depart- 
ment concerned certified that the work proposed was one 
of public utility ; (c) that in direct labour schemes the 
men should be engaged either (i) through the Employment 
Exchange, which gives preference to ex-service men (the 
•usual rule being that 75 per cent, of the men employed 
must be ex#service men), or (ii) through the Guardians, 
provided that the same preference was given and that 
particulars were furnished to the Employment Exchange ; 
(d) that, where the local authority carried out the work 
by direct labour, wages for a probationary period of six 
months must not exceed 75 per cent, (or, under certain 
conditions, 87 J per cent.) of the local authority’s rate for 
unskilled labour ; and {e) that the work in respect of which 
a grant was paid must be completed by March 31, 1923 
(unless the Unemployment Grants Committee allow a 
longer period for special reasons). 

The Unemployment (Relief Works) Act was passed in 
December, 1920, to facilitate the speedy acquisition of land 
for the purpose of constructing arterial roads or other 
works of public istility. The special procedure ^rc^ded 
was available only on the Minister of Labour certifying 
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that exceptional unemployment existed in the locality 
seeking to use it, and th#Act was to continue in force for 
twelve months only. It was continued under the Expiring 
Laws Continuation Act at the end of 1921. 

The sum of money put at the disposal of the St. Davids' 
Committee at its inception in 1920 was^3,ooo,ooo. At the 
end of the winter 1920-21 it was officially estimated that 
close on 40,000 persons would be employed on work 
assisted by the Cominittee, and a further sum of 
£5,500,000 was earmarked for the Committee's work. 
The change in the method of giving assistance, from money 
grant to assistance in meeting loan charges, enabled more 
work to be instituted in the second winter of the Com- 
mittee's operation with a smaller immediate expenditure. 

iii. Trade Facilities Act and Export Credits Scheme 

The measures for providing work hitherto considered 
were directed to relieving imemplo3unent in particular 
districts when the problem was exceptionally urgent. The 
two measures now to be described were intended to stimu- 
late the revival of industry in general, without reference 
to any particular locality and without limitation therefore 
to the kind of work that could be put in hand in any 
particular locality. The Trade Facilities Act <^November, 
1921) empowered the Treasury, after consultation with an 
advisory committee, to guarantee the payment of the 
interest and principal, or of either, of loans raised by 
Governments, public authorities, corporations or other 
persons, on the condition that the proceeds of the loan 
were utilised in carrying out capital undertakings, or in 
the purchase of articles manufactured in the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of such undertakings, which were 
calculated to promote employment in the United Kingdom. 
The duration of the Act was twelve months and the limit 
to the amount that might be guaranteed was £25,000,000. 

The experiment was made in the belief that there were 
business propositions waiting, the authors of which were 
deterffedrfroitf* launching them by the higll price that had to 
be offered for new capital, and that the hesitation might be 
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overcome if the Government made it possible to get money 
at 5 per cent, instead of at — ^say -*7 or 8 per cent. In accord- 
ance with this view the Committee regarded as outside 
their scop^ speculative propositions that would have had 
no chance of support from a responsible«house at any time 
— indeed, such propositions have not been put up to them 
— ^and confined their recommendations of assistance to 
propositions that were commercially sound, judged by 
:giormal business standards, but teld up by the condition 
of the capital market. 

Had the conditions which existed when the plan was 
first conceived prevailed throughout the year of the Com- 
mittee's activity, much more use would probably have been 
made of the facilities provided by the Act. 

In actual fact, however, two things have happened during 
this period : — 

(a) Rates for money have steadily fallen. 

(J) The rates at which sound industrial concerns can 
borrow has got very markedly nearer to the prevailing 
rate for British Government securities. 

The result has been twofold. First, borrowers have held 
up propositions in the hope of getting cheaper money as 
weU as lower prices by waiting. Secondly, the advantage 
proffered "fey the Act has diminished for all except highly 
speculative concerns. Now, if the Government is to assist 
concerns with any speculative risk, considerable difficulty 
is inevitably found in dealing with privately owned con- 
cerns working for profit. Such propositions usually involve 
an element of risk, which, under normal business conditions, 
would be offset by charging a premium for a guarantee 
proportioned to the risk. The Trade Facilities Act did not 
permit this (because to do so would have been in effect 
to take away with one hand the advantage which had been 
given with the other), and in the absence of such conditions 
a guarantee is equivalent to a subsidy, an advantage which 
it is invidious and politically difficult to give to one pro- 
position rather than another. 

The Committee appear to have felt, however^ that they 
cotdd not entirely refuse to consider private applications 
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in the present depression, and they recommended a number 
of guarantees ; but they<f made it a condition that the 
applicants should give reasonable security, and they 
generally required the promoters of new enterprises to 
assume the first part of the risk of loss by taking up them- 
selves a reasonable amount of security ranking behind 
those which the Government guaranteed. 

The chief field, therefore, from which suitable applications 
could come was that of public utility undertakings in the 
hands of statutory authorities and companies.^ In the 
case of these any element of subsidy in a guarantee is 
more justifiable on account of the public interest in the 
service given ; the element of profit was not a difficulty, 
since profits or charges were usually limited; and the 
risks associated with the responsibility for controlling the 
management were usually smaller, because of the more 
substantial and continuous nature of such undertakings. 

The Trade Facilities Act also amended the Export 
Credits Scheme. This was a measure of August, 1920, 
designed to facilitate the resumption of trade with certain 
of the less important commercial countries of Europe, 
trade with which had been dislocated by the abnormal 
political situation. It authorised the Board of Trade, in 
connection with exports of British manufactiH'es to the 
specified countries, to grant British exporters credits, and 
to undertake the business of insurance, ''where risks of 
an abnormal or exceptional nature are involved, insurance 
against which cannot, in the opinion of the Board, be 
otherwise effected on reasonable terms." The measure 
was a temporary one, the Board being empowered to give 
credits only until September 8, 1922, such credits to be 
liquidated by 1925, and to effect insurances only until 
September 8, 1923 ; the limit in amount was £26,000,000. 

The Act was little used in its first year ; the proportion 
of the risk which the Board was prepared to undertake 
was too small, and there still existed more attractive 
openings for trade with countries outside the scope of the 
Act. Th^Traide Facilities Act amended#dt, extending its 
1 Cf. Appendix V, p. 342. 
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scope and its duration ; exports to any overseas market 
might be ^aranteed, guarantees might be renewed any 
time up to September 8, 1927, and the date for final 
liquidation*^ of credits was postponed to the same date. 
At the same time the Board altered its oonditions, offering 
exporters two alternatives : (a) a general credit for a term 
of not more than^six, or, with renewal, twelve months, 
which the exporter could use without further reference to 
the Department, who would, however, in case of default 
iy the foreign importer have recourse against the exporter 
for 57^ por cent.* of the ultimate loss ; {b) a specific credit 
in respect of a particular transaction submitted to and 
approved by the Department, taking the form of a guarantee 
of the bill of exchange drawn against the shipment ; if 
the importer to whom the goods were supplied deposited 
security for the meeting of the bill on maturity, the Depart- 
ment had no recourse against the exporter ; if he did not, 
or the security was deemed insufficient, and he was unable 
to meet his bill, the loss was divided between the Depart- 
ment and the exporter. At the same time, the Board 
offered to make arrangements with banks and similar 
institutions whereby, in return for an agreed premium, it 
undertook to take a share not exceeding 70 per cent, of 
any loss incurred by the Banks in respect of export credits 
of a nature similar to those given by the Board itself. 

In effect the Board xmdertook, after investigation, to 
guarantee bills created in the course of export trade, and 
so make them negotiable where otherwise they would not 
have been. In this new form and under the changed 
conditions of trade the scheme proved of use ; guarantees 
to the amount of £21,000,000 had been given by September, 
1922, and the Government has decided to extend the 
scheme for another year. 

iv. Housing 

Mention should be made of the Housing Act, under 
which the Government undertook for a term of years the 
burden of capitalcharges on local housing scbeme^im excess 
of a^penny rate. It was not a measure of unemployment 
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relief, having been instituted when trade was^ good, and 
discontinued when unenl^loyment was at its worst. It 
raises controversial issues with which this report is not 
concerned, and it is mentioned here only because in the 
winters of 1920-01 and 1921-22 it provided emplojunent 
on a large scale in the house-building industry, an industry 
that in pre-war depressions was usualfy one of the worst 
affected by unemployment. 



CHAPTER V 


THE COST OF XJNEMPLOYMENT 

« 

An attempt may now be made to sum up the cost of all 
the various measures of relief that have been adopted. It 
is impossible to get exact figures, because actual expenditure 
(as distinct from estimates made before a scheme was 
launched) are lacking for many measures, and records of 
expenditure do not all cover the same period of time. All 
that is attempted in the present chapter is to indicate 
approximately the total expenditure on relief, to state 
broadly the division of the charge involved between different 
public authorities and private sources, and finally to com- 
pare the ascertained expenditure on relief with an estimate 
of the need of relief. In each case the estimate will be for 
the year ending March 31, 1922. This period is unrepre- 
sentative to the extent that the figures of unemployment 
were swollen by the stoppage in the coal-mining industry ; 
but the previous year had relatively so little unemployment, 
that it would give no indication of the present condition of 
things, and figures for a later period are not available. 
On the whole the figures for 1921-22 are likely to be paral- 
leled by the figures for 1922-23. 

i. Total Public Expenditure 

The chief sources of income of the unemployed are the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the Poor Law, and Relief 
Works. The accounts for the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund for the year ending March 31, 1:922, are not yet 
available ; but -ithe total expenditure may be^eStimated 
at 67J million pounds. At the eiid of the year the 
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expenditure on relief was rather more than a million a 
week. c 

Poor Law relief to unemployed persons and their 
dependants may be estimated at from 7J to^8 millions 
for the year. Poor Law Rates amounted in the year 
to £35,700,000, as compared with a pre-war figure of 
£12,060,000 ; but a large part of th^ increase must be 
attributed to the rise in salaries, wages and prices. The 
Minister of Labour statedr in May, 1922, two months after 
the close of the financial year, that the current expenditure 
on outdoor relief to the unemployed was at the rate of 
£247,000 a week, and in April it was £950,000 for four 
weeks. By that time the number of persons in receipt 
of outdoor relief was rising, being 946,000 in urban 
areas as compared with an average of 600,000 in the 
previous financial year. This would point to an expendi- 
ture of £150,000 a week on the average in 1921-22, or 
about 7j to 8 millions for the year. 

The contribution of relief works is more difficult to 
estimate. There are two main difficulties ; first, the 
element of relief in the wages paid is only a fraction of the 
whole expenditure, the work done having some value ; 
second, a large part of the cost of relief works, especially 
under the revised conditions of the Unemployed Grants 
Committee which operated in the winter of 1921-22, was 
met by loans, being thus deferred to future years. Prob- 
ably the first difficulty can be met by taking the Govern- 
ment contribution as equivalent to the extra cost due to 
the relief conditions attached to the work, and as represent- 
ing the relief element. The second difficulty can be 
met by estimating the amount that it woxild have 
been necessary to grant, if lump sum grants had been 
made instead of a promise of assistance in meeting loan 
charges. 

Relief works take time to organise ; by March 31, 1922, 
many works, instituted to meet unemployment, were only 
just started. Probably this is the explanation of the fact 
that the5 e^en^iture for the year fell very^far short of the 
expenditure authorised ; the amount authorised was 
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;^io,ooo,ooo, the amoiint actually issued from the Exche- 
quer only 3, 82 6, 636.^ • 

To this actual expenditure of :f3, 826,636 must be added 
an estimate of the capital cost of the assistance promised 
to local authorities in meeting interest -charges on works 
undertaken for relief of unemployment. Non-revenue- 
producing works (on which assistance at the rate of 65 per 
cent, of interest charges for a maximum of fifteen years 
is promised) have been undertaken to the amount of 
^^12,090,879 in the year ; revenue-producing works (on 
which assistance* at the rate of half the interest charges for 
a maximum of five years is given) to the amount of 
;£ 4 , 488 , 233 . 

If interest is calculated at 5 per cent., the Government's 
obligations are equivalent to a lump-sum grant of 4^ 
millions ; the work is not all put in hand immediately, how- 
ever, and will be spread on an average over at least two 
years, so that only a part, say £2,000,000, should be charged 
to the year in which the grant is made. 

A few minor items remain. The Government has given 
guarantees of various kinds under the Trade Facilities and 
Export Credits Acts. It may turn out that no payment 
has to be made on those guarantees ; probably some 
losses willfeave to be met ; but the care with which applica- 
tions have been scrutinised and guarantees limited has 
probably been sufficient to confine the loss within narrow 
limits. Capital issues and trade credits to a total amount 
of £29,000,000 had been guaranteed by May 19, seven 
weeks after the end of the financial year ; in what follows 
5 per cent, on this is allowed to cover the risk of loss to the 
Government. Again, local authorities have put in hand 
some relief works without Government assistance ^ ; but 
our information is too scanty to afford a basis for an esti- 
mate of the amount expended in pure relief by this means, 
and the sum cannot be a considerable one. Local education 
authorities have increased their expenditure on school 

1 Of the balance ;f3,32o,ooo has been re-vote^in the ^timates 
for 1922-1923, anS by this time probably ^pent. ^ 
a Cf. p. 51. 
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meals ; but this again is a mmor item, the aggregate 
expenditure (not merely" the increase in expenditure) 
which the Board of Education is prepared to recognise for 
grant purposes being limited to £soo,ooo, ^ 

More important elements in the prevention of distress 
are War Pensions and the Government Housing Scheme. 
Neither, however, was intended to relieve unemployment, 
and it is impossible in either case to estimate what pro- 
portion of the total expenditure is taking the place of 
other forms of unemployment relief. They had better, 
therefore, be ignored. 

The total expenditure on unemployment relief therefore 
may be summarised as follows : — 

Expenditure on Unemployment Relief. 

Year ending March 31, 1922. 

£ millions. 

Unemployment Insurance Fund . . . . 67 1 

Poor Law Relief . . . . . . to 8 

Relief works ....... 6 

Miscellaneous (school meals, valuation of risk in 

guarantees, etc.) . . . . . to i| 

This table may be compared with the much larger 
figures contained in the official statement (A) printed in 
Appendix IV. ^ The difference is accounted for, first, by 
the fact that the official return covers a longer period, 
from the Armistice to May, 1922, and, second, by the fact 
that it gives money spent, or authorised to be spent, under 
various schemes, while the above table gives only the 
expenditure directly due to imemployment in the year 
under consideration. Thus the official return gives the 
total cost of relief works put in hand, which includes the 
cost of material used and the cost of skilled and super- 
visory labour, does not distinguish between the element of 
relief and the value of the work done, and does not allow 
for the fact that much of the expenditure will be made, 
and will give employment, in 1922-23 and even later years. 
Similarly it includes the total amount of guarantees under 
the Trade Facilities and Export Credits Acts, and not the 
expendituf^ — su small fraction of that aipount — ^in which 
^ P- 338- 
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those guarantees are likely to involve the Government. 

In the same Appendix are ginen some later figures of 
expenditure taken from the statement of the Minister of 
Labour, in 4 he Debate on Unemployment in the House of 
Commons on November 30, 1922. 

ii* Distribution oi the Cost 

We may now ask how this expenditure of round about 
80 millions for the year is met. , Two questions present 
themselves : (i) how far is the cost being met out of current 
taxation and contributions ? and (2) in what proportions 
do different authorities and agencies contribute what is 
raised currently ? We will consider first the former of these. 

The big item of £6y^ millions paid out of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund was composed of four elements ; 
contributions from employers and workpeople in employ- 
ment £25 J millions, contribution from the State £6,181,000 
(net), accumulated reserves taken over from the previous 
scheme £22 millions, and borrowings from the Treasury on 
the security of future contributions £14 millions. A portion 
of the expenditure by Poor Law Authorities on relief to 
the unemployed was also borrowed. It is not possible to 
say exactly what the amount was ; but the amount of 
loans raisec^by Boards of Guardians with the sanction of 
the Ministry of Health, the repayment of which might 
extend beyond March 31, 1923, may probably be taken as 
due to the cost of xmemployed relief and as constituting the 
element in the 7I or 8 millions spent that was met by loan. 
This amount was £2,283,000. The expenditure on relief 
works we divided, taking the Government grant as repre- 
senting the element of relief in the wages paid: this 
amounted to £3,826,636, and was met out of current tax- 
ation. But the Government promise of assistance in meet- 
ing loan charges on new public works, which was equivalent 
to a lump sum grant of 4| millions, 2 millions of which 
Should be charged against the year under consideration, 
was a liability that will have to be met in the future, and 
so is tantamount to further borrowing. Thg sai^ is true 
of the guarantees^ given imder the Trade Facilities and 
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Export Credits Schemes. Thus we get the following 
division : — 


Expenditure on Unemployment Rel;sef. 
Year ending March 31, 1922. 



Out of Cur- 
rent Taxation 
and Current 
Contribu- 
tions. 

^Out of 
Loans or 
Postponed. 

4 

Out of 
Past Accu- 
mulations. 

n 

Unemployment insurance 

3^ millions. 

^ millions. 

£ millions: 

Fund 

Poor Law relief to unem- 


14 

22 

ployed 

5 l 


— 

Relief works .... 
Valuation of risk in 

4 

2 


Guarantees .... 

*— 




In other words only about half the expenditure on relief 
in the year was paid for in the year. The large reserves of 
the old insurance scheme, superseded by the 1920 Act, the 
accumulation of which was due to the provision made by 
the donation scheme for ex-service men and munition 
workers, were a lucky windfall ; while close on 20 millions 
had to be borrowed. This borrowing, it should be noted, 
was for pure relief, and is not represented, like for example 
the borrowing of local authorities for roads and other 
purposes, by any addition to the capital equipment of the 
country. 

Our second question was the proportion in which different 
agencies and authorities contributed to the cost of relief. 
The details of the various contributions have been given 
already ; so that it is only a question of rearranging them. 
A difficulty, however, arises in the treatment of the reserves 
of the Insurance Fund and the borrowings made by that 
fund. It will be well therefore to state separately the 
contributions out of payments made or taxation raised in 
the financial year, and then, attributing these joint 
items 't<vempk)yers and employed and t^i the State respec- 
tively, in the propTortions in which they contributed to the 
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accumulations and will have to contribute to the liquidation 
of the loanf to state the contributions to total expenditure 
in the year. This is done in the following table : — 

Contributions to Unemployment Relief. 



£ millions. 

A. 

From current 
^‘axation and 
[Payments alone. 

B, 

Loans and 
Accnmnlations 
included. 

Statl 

10 

25 

Local authorities 

54 

8 

Employers and workpeople. 

254 

50 


It would appear therefore that on any calculation the 
Unemplo37ment Insurance Scheme is by far the most 
important element in the public provision for imemploy- 
ment, and that the cost of it, and therefore of relieving 
unemployment, is borne in the main by industry itself, 
by the contributions present and future of employers and 
workpeople in work. 

iii. Cost to the Nation 

The sum we have succeeded in identifying is the cost 
of unemployment, so far as the needs of the unemployed 
were met by public provision. The true aggregate cost of 
maintaining the unemployed, however, must have exceeded 
8o million pounds in the year in which the percentage of 
totally unemployed never feE below 14, except in the 
gap weeks of August and September, and averaged 15 
In the absence of up-to-date figures on which an estimate 
of the national income could be based, an exact measure 
of the cost of unemployment is impossible, but a pro- 
portionate indication may be obtained on the foEowing 
lines. 

Assume the average number of unemployed to be 
1,500,000, and consider what their maintenance ®eans in 
relation to the total production of the •country. 


F 
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The unemployed and their dependants may (with refer- 
ence to the existing distiibution of unemployment by sex 
and age^ and assuming a total of 1,500,000) be roughly 
estimated as follows : — 


Age. ! 

Unemjjjoyed. 

Dependants. 

Male, 18 and over .... 

1,130,000 

95.000 

,, 14 to 18 . . . 

140,000 

15,000^ 

Female, 16 and over. , . 

210,000 

980,000 

,, 14 to 16 

Children, 5 to 14 

20,000 

20,000 

— 

970,000 

,, 0 to 5 

— 

' 500,000 


1,500,000 1 

I 2,580,000 


On a pre-war basis the wages of these men, if at work, 
would be £g4 million, and their maintenance (including 
rent) at the minimum used in Bowley and Hurst's Livelihood 
and Poverty i a standard very near Mr. Rowntree's 1900 
Poverty Line " allowing for price changes, would have 
cost £89 million. At present prices such maintenance would 
cost £160 million. 

This number, assumed unemployed, is one-elgventh of all 
workpeople, insured or not. 

In 1914 the home-produced income was about £2,000 
million, of which £850 million was wages. In 1922 the 
effective population is very little greater than in 1914, 
and if there had been no change in prices and full 
employment, the national product would have about 
the same value. With production decreased by one- 
eleventh in 193:4, the income would have been £1,820 
million, and the maintenance of the unemployed, £89 
million to £94 million, would have been 5 per cent, of 
this. 

The 5 per cent, is of course affected by the irregular 
increase of prices and values since 1914, but for a rough 
estimate^this ^an be met by saying 4 J toj6 per cent, instead 
of 5 per'l:ent. ; 6 ^er cent, would be obtained if the value 
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of the product had increased 50 per cent, while the cost of 
living had increased 8q per centi 

Actually, however, in the year under consideration, the 
average nuflaber unemployed was not the 1,500,000 we 
have assumed, but about 1,850,000. Present cost of main- 
tenance at the Poverty Line would therefore be about 
fjZQO million ; or fAm 5 J to 7I per cent, of the national 
income. Unemplo5nnent insurance pa3nnents therefore 
come to less than half what is required ; hence, doubtless, 
the action of Poor Law authorities and all the other agencies 
in supplementing* the Insurance payments. 

It would seem, therefore, that the extensive provision 
made is still on the whole short of the need directly attri- 
butable to unemployment. Savings have done something 
to supplement the public provision. It is impossible to 
discover the extent to which individuah savings have been 
drawn on, since savings bank deposits and Savings Certificate 
sales are swollen by the investments of small traders who 
are unable to use their small capitals in business ; thus, 
though there were withdrawals of Savings Certificates 
amounting to £36,000,000 in the year, new investments very 
much exceeded the withdrawals, amounting to £93,000,000. 

- The relief afforded by corporate savings is indicated by the 
following table of trade imion payments in out-of-work 
benefit : — 


Year ending 

£ 

Mining and quarry- 
ing .... 792,839 

Railways . . . 735,898 

Transport . . . 112,101 

Shipbuilding . . 213,364 

Engineering, found- 
ing and vehicle 
building . . .2,257,180 

Iron and steel and 
minor metal 
trades. . . . 625,735 

Building, wood- 
working and fuiit 
nishing . . . 221,991 


Septemhev 30, 1921. 

£ 

Printing and paper 297,586 
Cotton .... 736,088 

Textiles .... 269,974 

Clothing. . . . 48,400 

I Leather and boot 
* and shoe . . . 126,363 

’ Glass, pottery, chem- 
icals, food, drink, 
tobacco, etc. . 214,382 

Public employees . 6,767 

Non-manual workers 7,232 
General workers . 768,290 


;^ 7 . 434.190 
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A broad margin evidently still reroains to be covered 
either by the earnings off supplementary wage-'feamers, the 
charity of relatives and friends, or the privation of the un- 
employed worker and his family. 



CHAPTER VI 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 

■ 

The two preceding sections have given some account of 
an unprecedented unemployment problem and of unpre- 
cedented attempts to deal with it. What has been the 
effect on the unemployed workers and their dependants 
of the depression itself and of the measures adopted to 
relieve it ? The local reports printed in the third part of 
this volume, and the similar but fuller report on unemploy- 
ment in East London recently issued by Toynbee HaU, 
must be studied to get a full and living picture of the 
effects ; here certain outstanding features of the past two 
winters will alone be discussed. 

i. Physical Distress 

The first and most important feature of the depression 
is that the widespread physical distress, which was the 
normal accompaniment of unemployment in pre-war 
depressions, has been prevented. Before the war the 
great mass of low-paid, unskilled and irregularly employed 
labourers and their families were quickly affected by any 
falling off in trade, and suffered privation and actual 
physical distress. This privation was soon reflected in 
mental distress, demoralisation, and the physical condition 
of the children. In the past two winters, with unemploy- 
ment far more extensive and severe than in any pre-war 
depression, this physical distress is not noticeable. There 
is a general agreement among observers that it has been 
prevented by insurance allowances, Poor reKef and 
school feeding, at any rate in the classes that suffered first 
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and most before the war. More than that, there is a great 
deal of evidence that health has been maintl,ined unim- 
paired. The testimony of the Medical Officer of Birming- 
ham,^ than whom no one speaks from greater experience or 
with more authority, that the health of Birmingham is 
better after two years of trade depres^on than it has ever 
been before, is supported by similar evidence from the 
other towns investigated. Even where the adults are show- 
ing the strain, the children’s health seems to be maintainejd. 

The reason everywhere given is the same. Health is 
better than in pre-war depressions, because the pre-war 
starvation is prevented. The Unemployment Insurance 
benefit, especially since it was proportioned to need by 
the allowances for dependants, has relieved many who 
would have endured months of privation before resort to 
the Poor Law ; while the greater resort to the Poor Law, 
and the more generous scale of relief awarded, have ensured 
a regular supply of good food in many homes that were 
not too well fed when trade was good. 

Mental Strain 

This is the great difference ; but it would be a mistake 
to jump to the conclusion that there has been no suffering." 
The different classes have been differently affected. The 
low-paid and irregularly employed in times of good trade 
have found their incomes maintained in unemplo3nnent ; 
their incomes may be inadequate, but they have fallen 
little in comparison with the general faU. It is even 
possible that in some cases, those in the lowest ranks of 
self-supporting workers, the real position of the family has 
been improved ; relief allowances are usually proportioned 
to size of family, which wages are not, and Poor Law 
authorities usually see that their relief takes the form in 
large part of wholesome food. But the burden of the 
present depression has fallen more heavily on other classes 
of wage-earners. 

The abnormal extent of the present unemployment has 
affected" the"' we^-paid, skilled and 3 ?egularly employed 
1 Cf. pp. io8 and 123. 
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artisan and tradesman ; even the lower grades of the 
salaried clSss are faced with liiemployment. On these 
classes the strain of unemployment is greater and the 
public reliei much less effective. The insurance allowance 
represents a much greater fall from their accustomed 
standard of living^ they are much more reluctant to seek 
Poor Relief to supplement insurance benefit in gap 
weeks and in case of exceptional family need ; the relief 
works instituted are usually unsuitable for them ; and the 
worry of enforced idleness is more oppressive. There is 
abundant evideifce of mental strain and suffering in this 
class. 

The effects of the depression are cumulative. The skilled 
artisan has suffered a progressive decline in his standard 
of life. First came the big reductions in wages, then short 
time, then frequent periods of complete unemplo3nnent 
— the view that the unemployed " are the same persons 
month in and month out is false ; the insurance registrations 
show a weekly influx and efflux of 6o to 8o thousand — then 
complete unemplojnnent. Once out of work the man's 
reserves begin to go ; for a time savings will supplement 
insurance allowance ; or corporate savings in the form of 
trade union out-of-work benefit wiH supplement it. But 
many unions are no longer able to pay their accustomed 
benefits, and the pressure of exceptional need in the end 
may drive men to the Poor Law who two years ago would 
have found such a resort inconceivable. As is shown above, 
the number of persons in receipt of outdoor relief doubled 
between August, 1921, and August, 1922, although employ- 
ment slightly improved. 

The full effect of unemployment on standards of living 
is not yet apparent, since the acquisitions of the boom period 
in the way of clothing, furniture and the like, are not yet 
worn out. But the signs of wear are appearing, and there 
are no renewals. There is evidence that savings are 
exhausted. The reduction in the amount of meat sold per 
member by the co-operative societies in Blaina and Wool- 
wich, and the increase in consumption of br«ad, ^e^further 
indications of a lowering of standards; the causes of 
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unemployment are exceptional in these two places, but not 
the extent, and the experience of their societies^ is probably 
typical. 

il. The Question of Demoralisation 

A question that is at once raised, when the effect of 
public relief is under discussion, and^one to which our 
local investigators addressed their inquiries, is the question 
of demoralisation. 

"... The out-relief lists at present (states the Ministry 
of Health in its last Annual Report) ” are carr3ung not only 
such persons as in other years would have ordinarily been 
relieved in the workhouse, or on a labour test, or at any rate 
on a scale substantially below the possible earnings of the 
independent workman, but also persons who, after possibly 
long periods of lack of employment and the cessation of 
unemployment benefit, have sought Poor Law assistance, 
have found this a useful and not unattractive supplement to 
benefit when it became available, and are now suffering the 
progressive deterioration which inevitably attaches to the condition 
of being maintained without worhy 

Is there any evidence that the assumption contained in 
the words we have italicised has any justification ? 

It is a crude psychology that attributes the demoralisa- 
tion, that sometimes comes from unemployment, solely to 
the receipt of maintenance without work. IVj^intenance 
without work is a condition not confined to the unemployed 
members of the wage-earning class, and, however demoralis- 
ing it may be in the long run, is at any rate less demoralising 
than unemployment without maintenance. The true 
demoralising influence — of which the wage-earners are only 
too conscious — ^is the loss of regular useful occupation to 
exercise a man's powers and sustain his self-respect. This 
effect of tmemplojnnent is discovered by all investigators 
of unemployment, who pursue their inquiries into individual 
life-histories, and is abundantly illustrated in our local 
reports. It is a present effect, growing with every additional 
month of unemployment. 

If we discard the vague and question-begging term 

demoralisatipn,” and turn to more specific questions, we 
may be able to assess the mental an& spiritual effects 
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of the depression and relief measures more precisely. 

Is there*a growing inclination®to depend on public relief, 
a growing reluctance to work ? The evidence is rather to the 
contrary. ^The anxiety of the individual to get back to 
work, attested by employers. Employment Exchange 
olBScials, trade uni(m secretaries, and the individual workmen 
whom our investigators interviewed, that flocking after 
the bare report of a job of which they discovered many 
mstances, the application of the men on relief work to 
which they were unaccustomed (leading in one case reported 
to an output, when experience had been gained, in excess 
of the normal), are all evidence to the contrary. The 
evidence on the other side is the increase in the number of 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief, which can be amply 
accounted for by the exhaustion of reserves by the lapse 
of time, and fhe opinion of some observers. Of course 
there is a danger, and it becomes a greater danger every 
month the present condition of things continues ; but at 
present it would seem to be only a danger ; at most there 
is a relaxation of efforts to find work after months of 
discouragement, and a disposition to leave it to the Em- 
plo5unent Exchange and the Government. 

What is the effect on the spirit of the unemployed 
workers ? • There is abundant evidence of worry and mental 
strain, which is in cases affecting health. The strain is 
greatest among those, for example clerks and manual 
workers of special skill or responsibility, who in the past 
have seldom had to face unemployment when trade fell 
off. The manual workers in some cases fear loss of their 
special skiU ; but so far that fear is probably groundless. 
There is evidence of an increase in gambling, which, if 
the case, would be significant. One of the most serious 
effects of the depression has been the discouragement of 
thrift and foresight ; a conviction of the futility of any 
sort of provision for the future, when the greatest result 
to be hoped for is the deferring for a few months, while 
savings are exhausted, of the final dependence on the 
Government insurance relief or the ultimata resq^tto the 
Poor Law. The case of the snjafl tradesmen in Blaina who 
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have had to close their shops and sell their houses, and the 
case of many a careful artisan who has had t6 part with 
the savings that he had accumulated for the education of 
his children, leave a bitterness of spirit that may not issue 
in any revolutionary activity — ^since the saving man is not 
usually a revolutionary — ^but does chaij^e a man's outlook 
on society. 

These generalisations are subject to one important 
exception — that of the j^ouths who spent in the army the 
years that would normally have been devoted to an 
apprenticeship to industry. They are different from the 
older men, because they have not been habituated to 
industrial work and possess no special skill. Among them 
are found such cases of shirking of available emplo 3 mient 
as have come up ; to them, at any rate to the single men 
among them, the temptation to depend on public relief 
is strongest, since the rate of allowance comes nearest to 
meeting their needs, and their potential earning capacity 
is lowest. The fault is not theirs. They had no chance 
of a normal industrial training, they had not had a long 
experience of industrial work when the trade collapse came, 
and they were often turned off first in order that the 
married men might be kept in employment. Their case '' 
presents special problem of progressive denibralisation, 
and places a special responsibility on the society that let 
them come into their present condition. 

iii. Political Effects 

It is noteworthy that the local reports^ reveal little 
of the political unrest resulting from unemployment 
which accompanied pre-war depressions. This is to be 
attributed to the success of the relief measures in meeting 
essential needs for food, and in giving relatively most 
assistance to the irregularly employed and low-paid workers 
who can most easily be collected into a mob. The apparent 
collapse of the revolutionary movement may be explained, 
however, quite easily on the assumption that it never was 

^ It will be remembered that they were ^ade in August and 
September, before the present winter's agitation was organised. 
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an extensive influence ; when it attracted most attention 
its real irifluence was probably^no greater than it is now. 
Other polj^ticians besides the Communists have suffered 
deflation in the depression. What is significant is the 
spirit of caution and acquiescence revealed in some of the 
local reports. Tjjjere would seem to be some recognition 
of the abnormal character of the depression, a disposition 
to grin and bear it, and a distrust of panaceas from whatever 
^quarter they are offered. 

Strain on Local Finance 

An important effect of the depression') which the local 
inquiries, few as they were, bring out, is the strain on the 
finance of local authorities in districts where emplo57ment 
is exceptionally bad. A large part of the cost of relief 
still falls on the local authorities, with the result that the 
financial burden of unemplo 3 nnent is very unevenly distri- 
buted over the country. The situation is regarded with 
apprehension by the most thoughtful leaders of local public 
life, and there is a general resentment that so much of the 
burden is left by the Government on the local authority. 
The provision of work with Government assistance has 
clearly touched only the fringe of the problem. The 
special pit)blem presented by certain exceptionally depressed 
localities is considered more at length in the next chapter. 

Alleged Causes of Unemployment 

The nine local reports that we have obtained can obvi- 
ously throw little light on the problem of causes. Certain 
causes were, however, alleged so frequently that a summary 
requires at least a mention of them. They help at any 
rate to explain the attitude to relief measures of some 
influential business men. 

The first is the dislocation of European markets and the 
uncertainty of the economic future of Germany. The 
influence of this was emphasised in connection with all 
export trade. In Birmingham such overwhelming import- 
ance was attac^jed to it that therq wa§ a ^di^osition 
to frown on attempts to revive trade before a political 
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settlement had been achieved, or at any rate brought 
nearer. ^ 

The second was the uneven movement of ^wages and 
prices. Employers generally complained that wages had 
come down unevenly in different industries, relative costs 
were consequently unstable, and no re^val of trade was 
possible until some stability had been restored. The most 
frequent comparison was of wages in engineering and 
mining with wages in building, municipal emplo5nnent and 
on the railways. There was a tendency to wait, to defer 
launching out into new business, unth something nearer 
the pre-war ratios between wages in different industries 
had been restored. Connected with this was the complaint 
about prices ; the cost of railway transport, high freights, 
finishing charges in the cotton industry, and the disparity 
between the fall in prices of imports and the fall in prices 
of exports, were instances given of a general unevenness 
of prices that was delaying trade recovery. 

These allegations were general : it is not necessary to 
cite isolated and special individual opinions. 

Conclusion 

To sum up : the worst effects of trade depression, sheer 
physical privation and consequent physical deterioration, 
seem to have been prevented in the present depression. 
.There is much real suffering affecting classes that were 
less affected in pre-war depressions. That there is strain 
is certain, and a recovery of trade may reveal a loss of 
industrial quality ; the strain, moreover, is increasing, and 
in the coming winter when savings are exhausted, even 
workers in partial employment may be unable to maintain 
themselves ; but at present the signs of demoralisation are 
not apparent. The great discovery that has been made 
is that a system of allowances by which the worst effects 
of distress are prevented does not necessarily involve 
widespread demoralisation. As yet, however, we are only 
on the threshold of the third winter. What effect a third, 
and pefh^s a^ fourth and fifth winter i^^ight have, it is 
impossible to foresee. 



CHAPTER VII 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 

It has been explained that the sole object of this 
report is to give an objective account of the present 
unemplojment problem and the measures that have been 
adopted to meet it. These measures have, however, been 
introduced not in accordance with any preconceived policy, 
but piecemeal to meet successive emergencies. Inevitably, 
therefore, a survey of them reveals overlapping, inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies, and it was thought that it would 
not be a serious departure from the main lines of the report 
to formulate tentatively some conclusions to which the 
previous survey points. 

i. Provision of Relief 

If the present depression is distinguished from previous 
depressions by its intensity, it is equally distinguished by 
the amount of relief made available. The absolute ph37sical 
suffering that accompanied the less severe depressions of 
the pre-war years has been prevented, and the progressive 
deterioration which inevitably attaches to the condition 
of being maintained without work,” of which fears were 
entertained, is not yet evident on any extensive scale. 
The chief defect of the present provision is that the relieving 
authorities overlap, and divide the work between them on 
no consistent principle. The gaps between successive 
periods of insurance benefit are fiUed by the Poor Law 
authorities.* Relief work is put in hand by Borough 
Councils that ha§ little to distinguish, it fi?T>m work 
offered by the Guardians. The exceptional needs of large 
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families are met by the grant of Outdoor Poor relief, and 
the Insurance Acts are fltered to meet the same need. 

A depression, due less perhaps than any previous depression 
in modem times to local causes, is left to a considerable 
extent to local authorities to relieve, with the result that 
the burden is unevenly distributed and becomes almost 
intolerable in certain unfortunate localfties. The Central 
Government's activities are divided between at least six 
departments and three committees ; yet none of them has 
the power to compel Boards of Guardians to observe any- 
thing like a uniform policy over the country as a whole. 

Some more definite system of co-operation is needed 
than the exhortations of the Minister of Health to Boards 
of Guardians and the informal consultations of Central 
Departments. What form it can best take can be settled 
only by the departments and local authorities concerned, 
who have discussed the question in the past year and 
might with advantage meet in conference again. The 
object to be attained is that in every locality, as is the 
practice in certain localities at present, aU relief, including 
relief work, shall be notified systematically to a common 
centre and registered for the information of all the relieving 
authorities. There is a place probably in a complete scheme r 
for all these different forms of help ; but each©should be 
kept to its place. The Insurance Scheme, it must be 
recognised, is only a contribution to the relief of the 
•unemployed. Its actuarial basis is a flat rate contribution 
and a flat rate benefit, with differentiation only of men, 
women, boys and girls ; contributions and benefits were 
alike based on an average xmemployment rate of 4 per 
cent,, and the fund further protected by a restriction of 
benefits payable in proportion to contributions paid. The 
attempt, first, to extend it to the relief of the abnormal 
unemployment due to the abnormal conditions following 
a great war, and, second, to convert it into a general relief 
scheme by introducing the special " periods of benefit 
and the provision of supplementary benefits for dependants, 
is to alt^ its character fundamentally. There is much to 
be said for the new principles introduce^., and a proposal 
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embodying them in a considered scheme for dealing with 
Tmemploymient was put forward by certain members of 
our committee before the trade depression was upon us.^ 
But that proposal was put forward as a method of meeting 
normal trade fluctuations ; its basis was the charging of 
the cost of unemployment on industries separately ; it made 
no provision, and Sidustries acting individually can make 
no provision, for exceptional emergencies like the present. 

It is impossible suddenly to change fundamentally the 
bUsis of the Insurance Scheme in the midst of an unpre- 
cedented depression, without undermining its specific 
insurance character. The essence of insurance is the 
proportioning of benefits to contributions ; any departure 
from this confuses insurance with relief. This is undesir- 
able, both because it makes easier the substitution of relief 
for insurance as a normal thing, and because it makes 
harder the estimating of the true cost of the different 
elements in the present unemplo37ment crisis, and the proper 
allocation of that cost between industry, the State, and 
local authorities. We believe that the principle of 
contributory insurance is the proper principle on which to 
base provision for ordinary trade fluctuations ; the exten- 
sion of the Insurance Act, therefore, to meeting other needs 
seems unf<ytunate and inexpedient. 

These other needs, however, remain to be met. They 
are two : exceptional distress due to the abnormal world 
economic situation after the war, and exceptional distress 
due to special circumstances in individual cases, such as 
the needs of a large family of dependants. The former is 
a general influence, affecting the industry of the country 
as a whole ; the latter is a special influence affecting parti- 
cular individuals. The former would seem to be a proper 
charge on the national finances; the latter requires a 
local organisation to deal with it adequately and economic- 
ally, and must, since it is fatal to economy to allow one 
authority to spend money which another has to raise^ be 
a charge on local finance. 

At present the abnormal cost of unemployj«ien^i9*bemg 
^ ^ee Appendix VI, p, 344. 
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met by borrowing and charging the loans to the Insurance 
Fnnd. This fund should 5>ropeiiy be charged only with the 
cost of unemployment that can be attributed to normal 
commercial causes ; it is putting an unfair strain on it, 
which the State will some time have to ease if it wishes to 
preserve the scheme, to charge it with more. The abnormal 
cost is a war-expense, like the expense of the donation 
scheme launched at the Armistice to cover the period of 
demobilisation. It ought to be treated as such and be met 
by a special grant. 

The exceptional needs of individuals are different. They 
occur at all times, and the Poor Law Authority exists to 
meet them. Resort to the Poor Law is unpopular ; it is 
probably undesirable that men, who, but for the present 
abnormal economic conditions, would never have had to 
resort to it, should be forced to do so. But the relief of 
special need due to large number of dependants, sub-normal 
efficiency, incapacity or death of chief wage-earner, or 
defects of personal character, requires a local organisation 
like the Poor Law to make the inquiries needed into special 
personal circumstances. If the existing Poor Law machin- 
ery is unsuitable, some similar local organisation, of a 
temporary nature, should be improvised. Whatever the 
machinery adopted, however, the question of principle 
must be faced, and the distinctions we have made must be 
recognised. Distress due to ordinary unemployment is 
one thing, distress due to the post-war industrial situation 
is another, and distress due to exceptional individual 
circumstances is a third. In the interests both of economy 
of expenditure and adequacy of relief, they should not be 
confused. 

A logical allocation of relief functions to different authori- 
ties on some consistent principle is the first need ; the 
second is the discovery of safeguards against the dangers 
attending widespread public relief. It has been noted 
that the demoralisation feared has not yet shown itself. 
Nevertheless there are grounds for serious alarm in the 
growth ;and continuance of relief on such an extensive 
scale, to which attention may now be called. 
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In the first place, the expenditure on allowances to 
unemployed persons is a charge, tflat tends to increase, upon 
a fund that _^minishes in proportion to the increase of the 
charge upon it. Whether the expenditure is financed by 
taxation, by rates, or by compulsory contributions from 
employers and workpeople in work, it is a charge on the 
current national income ; that income has been reduced 
by the unemployment of a large part of the national 
labour force and a corresponding proportion of the national 
capital. 

Every increase* in the number of unemployed to be 
maintained is accompanied by a decrease in the capacity 
of the country to sustain the burden of maintaining them, 
and already the weight of the burden is a serious handicap 
on the efiorts of industry to rise from the depression. 

This factor in the problem, obvious enough when stated 
in this way, has been obscured by the way in which the 
financial cost of unemployment relief has been distributed. 
As has been shown, the cost has been met from many 
sources— employers, workpeople. Treasury, local rates — 
and has been eased for all of these by large contributions 
from past accumulations and extensive pledging of the 
• future in the form of loans. The cost has never appeared 
as a direct«charge on the budget of the National or Local 
Government Authorities ; and although the current cost 
of maintaining the unemployed has to be found somehow 
out of the resources of current production, only a fraction 
of it has been met out of current taxation. 

In the second place, the danger of sapping independence 
is not the only danger that a system of allowances involves. 
There are also to be considered the possible indirect effects 
of allowances in retarding wage-adjustments which may be 
needed to make trade recovery possible. The extent to 
which these effects are being felt at the moment we have 
not the means of judging; but the big divergences in 
present wage-relations from pre-war relations, and especi- 
ally the divergence between wages in export industries 
and in industries working for a secure home majls:^, are 
sufficient reason *for taking these possible effects into 

Q 
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consideration in framing a relief policy during the depres- 
sion. The principle that we would urge is that rates of 
allowance and Poor Law relief should bear a fajrly constant 
relation to current rates of wages, and should be continually 
watched to make sure that they do not retard wage-adjust- 
ments that the conditions of the maiiets require. 

In the third place the danger of demoralisation does 
exist. The longer the dependence on public relief con- 
tinues, the greater the danger becomes. The good effects 
of the relief measures taken are no excuse, therefore, for any 
carelessness in administration or any laxity in imposing 
conditions on relief. 

ii. Provision of Work 

The experience of the past two winters has brought out 
clearly the limitations of ordinary relief works as a remedy 
for distress. They are uneconomical, suitable only for 
general unskilled labour, and calculated to impair rather 
than maintain the industrial quality of more skilled workers. 
The only use of relief works would seem to be as a test of 
willingness to work in the case of youths demoralised by 
army service, or other unemployed persons whose hona 
fides there is reason to suspect. The constitution and^ 
procedure of the Unemployed Grants Committee, however, 
mark a new departure, and certain conclusions can be 
drawn from its experience. 

The direct effect on unemployment of the Committee's 
grants was small. The kind of work that it assisted took, 
as a rule, some time to plan and get going, and, even under 
the conditions imposed, afforded an opportunity of work 
to only a small fraction of the unemployed. The conditions 
imposed may need revision in the light of experience. 

In the first place, the necessity that a local authority 
was under of finding a large part of the funds needed for 
a scheme was sufficient to prevent the localities most in 
need of assistance from appl3nng. Just because they were 
so badly hit by the depression, they could not raise loans 
cheaply an<f could not afford to make J:he contribution to 
the total cost required of them. On the other hand, the 
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condition that grants should made only to places in 
which undlmployment was excessive prevented the Com- 
mittee from encouraging developments in towns that 
could have aiforded to put in hand new work. 

In the second place, the conditions as to the employment 
of labour went to neutralise the advantages of a grant 
to places that were in a position to solicit one. The 
opinion of competent city engineers and others, obtained 
ty our local investigators, suggests that the grant was 
barely sujB&cient to compensate for the disadvantages of 
not emplo3dng skilled labour and machinery in the ordinary 
commercial way, and so offered little inducement to Cor- 
porations to anticipate capital developments. When the 
method of assistance was changed from a direct grant to 
assistance in meeting interest charges, the terms during 
which this assistance was to be given were so short that 
a local authority would be incurring a considerable risk 
in relying on it. Especially when the possible cost of 
housing schemes is taken into consideration, local authori- 
ties could not afford to risk a great deal of expenditure on 
the strength of assistance for five or fifteen years. The 
distinction drawn between revenue-producing and non- 
» revenue-producing undertakings was also of doubtful 
expedience, since it might operate to induce a Corporation 
to defer capital extensions of revenue-producing undertak- 
ings that were urgently needed, and put in hand non- 
revenue-producmg undertakings that could wait. 

The change in procedure involved in the new method 
of granting assistance was important. As a result of 
it, the Committee changed from a semi-independent 
authority to a co-ordinating organ, focusing at one point 
the grant-making activities of several departments. 

If the Government is to continue this policy of stimulating 
by the offer of assistance the undertaking of public works 
by local authorities, whether through the medium of the 
present Committee or in some other way, certain changes 
seem necessary : — 

(a) The restriction of assistance to^exceptioiml^^ dis- 
tressed localities should be removed. Exnplo3unent any- 
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where will react on tinemplo3nnent everywhere, directly or 
indirectly, and the assistance will have most eff&ct if given 
to the localities with projects ready for develcfpment and 
likely to yield a return at an early date. These localities 
are likely to have less, not more, than the average unemploy- 
ment. (T 

(6) The restrictions on the kind of labour to be employed, 
rates of pay to be given, and methods to be pursued, which 
give work undertaken with the aid of Government assistance 
the special character of relief work, should be removed. 
There is still (October, 1922) much labour in the Building and 
Constructional industries unemployed, and little is gained 
by substituting the unemployed of other industries for 
it ; but more serious is the economic handicap which 
these conditions impose on the work. If the object is to 
induce local authorities to accelerate and anticipate capital 
expenditure they would otherwise have deferred, the 
assistance proposed must offer a net saving and not merely 
compensation for the disadvantage of relief work. The 
present assistance falls between two stools. 

(c) The Work of the Grants Committee, the Road Board, 
the Ministry of Health, and other authorities recommending 
and making grants, should be considered as a whole. The 
proper machinery for securing this can be considered better 
in connection with the next measure, the Trade Facilities 
Act. 

iii. Trade Facilities Act 

Of all the measures adopted to relieve the depression in 
trade the Trade Facilities Act is the most novel in principle. 
That it has done nothing decisive to relieve unemployment 
during the present depression is of less significance than 
that the Committee, on whom the administration of the Act 
devolved, have been able to carry through the experiment. 

The first year’s experience is too brief a period to be 
decisive of the possibilities of the scheme. As has been 
indicajted, the conditions of the capital market changed 
rapidly Ch the months following the establishment of the 
Committee, rendering its guarantee of declining value. The 
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price that had to be paid for new capital continually fell, 
and the faU in wages and other cftsts led promoters possibly 
to defer iss^^es in the hope that costs would fall even further. 
In addition it takes time for a new facility to become 
known and appreciated. It is perhaps not surprising, 
therefore, that sui^ble applications for the guarantee were 
few, and that theXommittee’s limit, £25,000,000, was not 
reached within the twelve months. Actually over 
;^2i,ooo,ooo was guaranteed. 

After due allowance has been made for the novelty of 
the scheme, it would seem that the bare offer of assistance 
in raising capital is not suflSicient to stimulate public utiKty 
undertakings to accelerate their capital expenditure in a 
depression, and that the number of private undertakings 
on the margin of new activities, needing only the assist- 
ance of a guarantee to precipitate their plans, is not large. 

This first year's experience brings out also the limits of 
the scheme as an emergency measure of imemployment 
relief* In spite of the greatest expedition on the part of 
the Committee, there were prolonged delays in translating 
proposals into work. On the optimistic assumption that 
none of the work put in hand under a guarantee would 
have been undertaken but for the guarantee, the highest 
estimate «f men given employment through the scheme 
by the end of September is 19,600. Even if the whole 
amoimt that could be guaranteed had been allotted in the 
first three months, and the promoters had utilised their 
guarantees without delay, the bulk of the work resulting 
would fall into a year subsequent to that in which the 
guarantee was given, and some of it doubtless drag on 
until trade had recovered. 

On the other hand, the positive results achieved were 
very far from being negligible, and the interest of the 
year's work as an experiment gives it an importance out 
of all proportion to the place it takes in the relief of unem- 
ployment. Some of the results may now be summarised. 

In the first place, several very useful schemes have been 
brought to fruition by means of the scheme^ ff the 
scheme is continu%d, and the machinery becomes generally 
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known and understood, it is not unlikely that it would in 
time play a valuable part^n the economic development of 
the country. There would seem to be cert|Lin special 
economic developments that may legitimately be encou- 
raged by the Government, and such encouragement can be 
given with most effect and least expense ^r risk in the form 
of a guarantee, the granting of which is dependent on the 
recommendation of a well-chosen committee. 

These developments are : — 

{a) The undertaking of work to develop public utility 
services and facilities for trade (transport, railways, port 
equipment, etc.), works which are desirable in the public 
interest but which no single local authority or private 
group has sufficient inducement to undertake. 

(&) Developments in British Colonies and foreign coun- 
tries which might provide new channels for British trade 
(such new channels are urgently required if this country 
is to recover full activity after the permanent disturbances 
in the old channels created by the war). 

In the second place, it would seem to be possible to give 
this encouragement and stimulus in such a way that 
developments of this kind are accelerated in a trade depres- 
sion. Although the Act has not produced any decisive 
effect as an emergency measure to meet the present abnor- 
mal stagnate in, it might prove a very valuable means of 
lessening the effect on employment of the more normal 
cyclical trade depressions. If, however, this is to be 
attempted, it is not enough to create the machinery when 
the depression is 'in sight. The machinery should be 
permanent, so that it may become well known to the 
commercial world, while schemes should be studied and 
worked out in advance, so that they may be ready for 
adoption at the right moment. 

If this project is at all possible, the machinery of the 
Committee would seem to be the kind of machinery needed. 
It has secured the confidence of the business world; it 
has lowered the cost of financing new developments in 
a depi^^on ;"and it has raised, rather than lowered, the 
standards of financial soundness by which new enterprises 
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should be judged. The essential feature of the machinery 
is the scrutiiiy of all propositions by a voluntary committee, 
who are ablf to bring to bear the same expert judgment of 
commercial possibilities as is given to ordinary industrial 
issues by an issuing house. Whether it will be possible at 
all times to secure^he disinterested services of experts who 
command the nec^sary confidence may be doubted ; but 
a permanent organisation would be able to relieve the 
Committee of some of the work that fell upon it in the 
past year's improvised experiment. 

The negative results of the experiment should also be 
noted. The scheme will not do much to control the course 
of a general trade depression, unless it is expanded to 
dimensions that would break down the machinery and 
commit the Government to the attempt to stem the fall 
in prices that is the chief feature of a depression. Nor 
will it, on any scale that is probable, do much in the way 
of direct relief of unemployment. It is emphatically not 
an emergency measure ; its effectiveness depends on 
preparation beforehand, the continuous and unhurried 
study of suitable schemes, and the establishment of its 
machinery before the depression has come. Finally, the 
experience of the scheme demonstrates the danger of any 
attempt by the Government by measures of this kind to 
supplement the existing financial machinery of banks, 
issuing houses, etc., for financing ordmary commercial 
enterprise. Such a task could only be handled by estab- 
lishing a widespread and complicated organisation com- 
parable with that of the existing concerns. 

It was noticed above that the Unemployed Grants 
Committee, over which Lord St. Davids presided, changed 
its character in the course of the year, and, instead of 
continuing to make grants direct, advised Government 
Departments on applications from local authorities for 
assistance towards meeting loan charges on capital expendi- 
ture. This change in the parallel committee suggests the 
kind of organisation that would serve the purposes of the 
Trade Facilities Act. In the past winter Government 
assistance was gfv^en, with the object of stimulating capital 
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expenditure, by at least three Ministries (Health, Transport, 
Agriculture) and two Committees (the Uneranployment 
Grants Committee and the Trade Facilities A|ct Advisory 
Committee) on at least five different principles (guarantee 
of net charge above a penny rate for a term of years for 
housing, half the actual cost for roads, ^p to 6o per cent, 
of labour cost for miscellaneous public works, a proportion 
of the interest charges for five to fifteen years for capital 
expenditure by local authorities, and a Treasury guarantee 
of interest and for capital under the Trade Facilities Act). 
The diversity of principle may have been necessary, but 
the diversity of administration does not seem to have much 
justification. There were informal arrangements for co- 
operation between the different Ministries, and the Unem- 
ployed Grants Committee became the nucleus of a more 
formal co-operation. But the administration still bore 
the marks of its improvised and temporary character. 

If any attempt is to be made to take relief works out of 
the category of relief, and to substitute the principle 
of commercial utility for local distress as the basis for 
Government assistance, the experience of the past two 
winters would seem to suggest some such machinery 
as an advisory committee of persons experienced in 
industrial finance, assisted by a permanent organisation 
for surveying the capital needs of local authorities, central 
departments and public utility undertakings, and serving 
as the nucleus of a permanent joint committee of the Central 
Departments interested in local grants. Perhaps it is 
straining the fragmentary experiments of a brief period 
too much to draw such a practical conclusion from them ; 
but the proposal to use public credit to lessen the shock 
of fluctuations in private employment is so important, 
that further discussion is needed, and discussion may be 
stimulated by putting the suggestions of past experience 
— and no more is attempted here — in as concrete a form 
as possible.^ 

^ The Government has decided to extend the Trade Facilities 
Act for anpfher year tp the amount of an additional £25,000,000; 
also, if necessary, the Export Credits Scheme. &e Appendix IV, C. 
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Export Credits 

Little ne^d be said about the Export Credits Scheme. 
Business men, whom the Committee have consulted, have 
found the scheme of more use in maintaining or reviving 
ordinary commercial production than any of the other 
measures introduc?d during the depression. The procedure, 
as a result of its last amendment, seems to be practical 
and convenient ; the immediate cost to the Government 
IS negligible and the total possible cost only the amount 
of the losses on guarantees, which is not likely to be a 
large sum. The experiment has been made on a very small 
scale, since the total amount that may be guaranteed, 
£ 26 , 000 , 000 , is a small fraction of British export trade ; 
but the scale was adequate to a satisfactory trial, and the 
experiment will have been wasted if the scheme is termin- 
ated next year. Like the Trade Facilities experiment, 
the machinery established has justified itself ; in view of 
the possibilities of future service that it offers, when an 
opportunity to use the experience of the present depression 
comes, the machinery should be continued. 

iv. A Neglected Problem 

The chief practical conclusion to which all these experi- 
ments in providing work point may now be stated. It 
is that in general the Government’s attempts to stimulate 
employment will be most effective, if they are not restricted 
to particularly depressed localities and to the kinds of 
work that can be done by the local unemployed in these 
localities. The decisive consideration in choosing work to 
be aided, or deciding on methods of administration to be 
adopted, should be the stimulus given to ordinary commer- 
cial activity, not the employment afforded in a particular 
locality to unemployed workers. The stimulus that a 
Government authority can give will be effective only if 
the work to be done is urgent or promises an early return 
on the expenditure involved ; these will be reflected in its 
commercial value. The stimulus will be most^ effective 
again, if the recij^ients of it are allowed to use the most 
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economical methods they can devise in executing the work 
aided And if the direct ^and obvious effect oi>» unemploy- 
ment is not so great, indirectly employment will be 
afforded ; no more employment is created if 10,000 unem- 
ployed persons are absorbed in a district with a high 
unemployment rate than if 10,000 persoijg are absorbed in a 
district with a low unemployment rate, and it probably 
makes little difference whether direct employment is afforded 
to amateur navvies or indirect employment to engineers and 
others by the direct stimulus of orders for steam-navvies 
and road-making machinery. Even if the immediate and 
direct effects on employment are less, the policy of adjusting 
Government assistance to the normal procedure of industry 
is likely to provide more employment indirectly, by avoiding 
the waste of relief work and accelerating general trade 
recovery. 

The conditions attached to Government aid to relief 
works, that have been criticised in the preceding para- 
graphs, would be justified by their authors by pointing to 
the exceptional needs of particular localities, and to the 
uneven effect of the general depression on different districts. 
So far from desiring to ignore these exceptional needs, we 
have suggested altering the conditions of the existing 
schemes, in order that the special problem presented by 
them might be revealed. At present the expansion of the 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme into a national system 
of relief has prevented the public, and possibly also the 
Government, from perceiving and facing the problem 
presented by the localities in which unemployment is 
worst. If the conditions are removed that make of the 
Unemployment Grants Committee a very inadequate 
device for providing for special local necessity, the special 
problem will emerge into the light ; the problem, namely, 
of districts in which the prevailing unemployment is due 
not to the general depression in trade, but to some lasting 
change in conditions, that will persist and cause unem- 
ployment, even if trade improves to the fuU extent of a 
pre-war boom. , 

Our local reports reveal at least two such localities. 
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Blaina, where three of the ten pits on which the community 
was almost wholly dependent ware closed before the coal 
strike, as so«>n as prices collapsed, never in all probability 
to be opened again ; and Woolwich, where the only impor- 
tant source of emplo5maent is the Arsenal, which has been 
to all appearance jjermanently reduced. The analysis of 
the distribution of unemployment made in Chapter II of 
this report suggests that many places dependent wholly 
oij. one of the trades abnormally expanded by the war 
are in a similar position. 

The effect of the war would seem to have been to dislocate 
and divert the normal distribution of workers among in- 
dustries in accordance with peace-time needs ; and, where 
it did not divert, to interrupt the adjustment of population 
to changing industrial conditions, so that the accumulation 
of changes rendered necessary when ordinary commercial 
conditions returned had a catastrophic effect. 

If this is a possibility merely, it is a possibility so grave 
that Government policy should take account of it. In 
particular it would seem that before any localised relief is 
given a local survey and inquiry should be made. In the 
light of such inquiries different localities can be classified 
as : — 

{a) Suffering from ordinary trade depression and likely 
to recover with the recovery of trade ; for these the 
general national provision already in force should 
suffice ; 

(&) suffering from trade depression, but also from 
unemployment due to some lasting change in 
economic conditions. 

The latter class might be sub-divided further into districts 
with a sufficient diversity of industries to justify a hope 
that the unemployed population may gradually be absorbed 
by the development of the industries that have not been 
permanently disabled by the war, and districts dependent 
on a single industry or narrow range of industries, in which 
full employment must wait on the passing of the present 
generation. In the case of the former o^ these subj^visions 
an exceptional measure of special assistance, on a scale 
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much more generous than any existing scheme, might be 
justified. The form would depend on the special industrial 
capacities of the district, and the aid would bt of the same 
order, and have the same justification, as the special training 
with maintenance of individuals who were partially disabled 
in the war or apprentices who had thei^ industrial training 
interrupted. 

The other sub-division presents a much more difficult 
problem. Obviously the present national schemes of 
assistance do not meet the need. It is no solution to go 
on maintaining the unemployed by relief and relief works 
indefinitely in a place in which there is no likelihood of 
their ever finding emplo3?ment at their former occupation 
again. On the other hand it would be inequitable to allow 
the local charges for relief to accumulate until the community 
and the local shopkeepers were all bankrupt ; yet again, 
to the extent to which the cost of relief is transferred from 
the local ratepayer to a wider authority, the incentive 
locally to face the problem is weakened. Although the 
war has intensified the problem, it existed before the war, 
and most measures of relief tended to defer a solution, by 
keeping people in localities and occupations in which their 
chances of re-emplojment were small. Whatever the 
solution, whether assisted migration or assistance in the 
establishment of new industries, the extent to which 
this problem is an element in the unemplo3nnent situation 
needs study ; for if it is an element, the existing public 
provision for unemplojmient takes no account of it. 
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FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

It seems strange that despite the voluminous literature relating 
to the Coal-mining Industry of this country, there has not yet 
appeared any detailed Study of Wages. This is all thdTmore 
regrettable since the whole problem of Wages in this Industry 
has now been a burning issue for several years, and even the 
general public has perforce had to pay attention to this highly 
complicated subject . . . the Wage System in ^his Industry 
does not operate so simply as is generally supposed. The whole 
matter is in fact difhcult and complex, but it well repays a little 
trouble and attention. . , . 

I have had the greatest advantage throughout of assistance 
and criticism from Professor A. L. Bowley and Mr. R. H. Tawney 
of the London School of Economics. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

The Coal-mining Industry of the United Kingdom is in many 
ways the most important of our Industries, both in respect of 
value produced, directly and indirectly, and of the amount of 
labour engaged in it . . . it is a real Key Industry, and almost 
all other Industries are in some degree interested and involved 
in its fortunes. . . . Again, the peculiar risks of employment 
underground have led to an enormous amount of legislation ; 
hardly a year passes in which Parliament does not devote an 
appreciable amount of time to its consideration. 
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PART II 

LOCAL REPORTS 




UNEMPLOYMENT IN BIRMINGHAM 

(September, 1922) 


Extent 

Birmingham, for the purposes of this investigation, has 
been regarded as including Smethwick. This district, 
although administered by a separate Town Council, is 
virtually part of the city ; in Poor Law affairs it is part 
of the Birmingham Union ; and its industrial problem is 
closely boimd up with that of Birmingham proper. It 
has a population of about 120,000, which raises the popu- 
lation of Birmingham to 1,030,000. Of this population 
the total of workers — ^men, women, boys and girls — ^is 
510,000, of whom an average of about 75,000 or 14-5 per 
cent, have been unemployed for the past two years. The 
number oi men included in this total has varied only 
slightly, standing at from 50,000 to more than 66,000. 
The number of unemployed women shows some sign of 
decreasing, and has fallen in the past year from over 26,000 
to less than 22,000. It is evident, however, that at least 
two-thirds of the total unemployed are men. The heaviest 
total was reached during the week ending May 20, 1921, 
when, owing largely to the effects of the miners' strike, 
there were 162,210 unemployed. Except for fluctuations 
produced by temporary causes of that sort, the figures 
have remained extraordinarily steady, the monthly 
totals for the past twelve months having been (in thou- 
sands) : — ^83, 91, 88, 90, 88, 82, 81, 76, 74, 71, 72 and 73. 

It will be seen that this has meant a varying percentage 
of unemployed of from 12 to 20 per ceijt., and at^Le time 
of writing (SeptenSber), there was a tendency for the figures 
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to rise, as work in the motor industry slackened and the 
Christmas orders in the jewellery and fancy 4;rades were 
completed. 

Approximate Trade Figures 

No figures were obtainable as to th^^trades into which 
the industrial population and the unemployed might be 
divided. Birmingham is, perhaps, tmique in its variety 
of enterprises. Nearly r,ooo industries are catalogued in 
the local directory, and the work of dissecting the imem- 
ployment totals was more than the Labour Exchange 
coidd undertake at a time when economy campaigns bad 
depleted its stafi. A systematic inquiry among the trade 
xmions which cater for the biggest industries was not 
really helpful in this respect, as may be gathered from 
the fact that the two most widely divergent estimates of 
the numbers employed in the jewellery and allied trades 
were 30,000 and 70,000. It was necessary, therefore, to 
accept such trade union unemployment figures as were 
available, together with corresponding figures for pre-war 
years. These do not carry the investigation very far, and 
are merely a vague indication, particularly in the present 
situation ; for trade union membership has fallen con- 
siderably in the last two years. Here are the<4igures for 
some of the trade unions : — 


Union. j 

Memter- 
* ship 
in Birm- 
ingham. 

Unem- 
ployed. 1 

Percentage. 

Greatest 
variation m 
the last 

6 months. 

Percentage 
m bad 
pre-war 
year. 

A E.U 

28,216 

4.341 

Per cent 

15 

Per cent. 

3 

Per cent. 
4 i -6 

Brass workers . 

11,500 

1,050 

10 9 

3 

2 i -7 

Bedstead workers. 

2,000 

308 

15 

2 

4 

Gold, silver and 
allied trades 

2,400 

230 

10 

3 

45 

Electrical trades . 

3,000 

250 

83 

I 

3 


These figures show how different from a bad pre-war 
year is,^the present state of unemployment, yet they 
probably represent an under-estimate oTthe unemplo3nnent 
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to-day. The year 1904-3 has been taken as the pre-war 
year with which comparison is made, and bad though that 
year was, ^ produced nothing like the slump in the 
labour market which prevails at present. 

Labour Market during the War 

For the greater ^art of the war, Birmingham was most 
favourably situated as regarded employment. At the begin- 
ning, the dislocation brought its attendant unemployment, 
despite the departure of many skilled men who went to 
take up work in the Dockyards and Army establishments. 
By September, 1914, there were 7,900 unemployed persons 
and a serious depression in the jewellery, brass, light metal, 
cycle and motor cycle trades had begun. This persisted 
only for a veiy short time, and the period of adaptation 
of machinery and factories was followed by one of tremen- 
dous industrial activity. After the first six months of 
the war, the output of arms and munitions of all kinds 
rose rapidly. Labour soon became scarce, both because 
of the large numbers of men who joined the forces, and 
by reason of the vast expansion of industrial under- 
takings ; and workers were imported from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Some idea of the growth which 
took places^may be gathered from the story of three firms. 
Two of them — ^small arms firms — ^increased their personnel 
from 2,000 to 15,000 ; and a motor firm, making gxms, 
shells, motor cars, aeroplane engines, etc., increased its 
working staff from 2,300 to 25,000. It is estimated that 
of women alone 15,000 were brought into the city for 
war work. Throughout the later years of the war the 
shortage was not of work but rather of workers. 

Post-War Prosperity and the Collapse 

The trade boom which immediately followed the Armis- 
tice facilitated the transition from the making of munitions 
to the manufacture of ordinary trade goods. Just two 
years of prosperity enabled the change-over to be com- 
pleted, Trade held good up to the autumn of In 

July, 1920, the Bresident of the Birmingham chamber 

U 
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of Commerce reported to the Ministry of Labour that 
prospects for the winter were excellent. He was forming 
his opinion from the indications of his own^ order-book. 
Within two months 75 per cent, of those orders had been 
cancelled, and by November the slump was general. 
Before Christmas, Birmingham found itself with over 
50,000 unemployed — a figure which ^ew steadily until 
it reached the immanageable proportions of the past 
year. 

The Causes 

The suddenness of the collapse gives the clue to the 
main causes of Birmingham's unemplo5unent. The market 
for Birmingham products went to pieces in the autumn 
of 1920. That is to say, it reacted almost immediately 
to the discussion in concrete terms of war indemnities and 
the resulting change in the European situation. Birming- 
ham, despite its multitude of trades, lives, perhaps more 
than any other industrial centre, on overseas trade. When 
that ceased, or was enormously reduced, the city's manu- 
factures fell to a fraction of Iheir former bulk, and until 
export orders increase, there is little hope of a noticeable 
improvement in employment. Out of this depression 
arises the extraordinary unemplo5nnent of thg; last two 
years, but there is also another fact, which renders the 
unemployment statistics misleading, if they are taken as 
the chief index of the situation. 

Under-Employment 

While many workers have been discharged owing to 
lack of orders, a great ntunber — ^probably more than are 
actually unemployed — ^have been retained to work short 
time." This under-emplo3unent," as it is called, is 
regarded by persons who see most of its consequences 
as at least as serious as the mass of unemployment. '' Bad 
as unemployment is," said the Manager of the Labour 
Exchange, under-emplo37ment is worse. Of fifty firms 
manufacturing bedsteads, only two were on full time a 
month ago. Some firms are doing as kittle as two days 
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a week and there are some, particularly in the jewellery 
trades, working only one day a week. The average short 
time is thre^days. Assuming we get a revival in trade, it 
wiU not materially aifect the reservoir of unemployed until 
firms have reached their normal working hours with 
existing staffs." “Jffere is definite support for this state- 
ment in the case ot the brass workers. The official figures 
for that trade union show that, when the number of 
unemployed members was 1,300 in June last, 2,000 were 
working short time, which averaged three days a week ; 
and in August, when the number of unemployed had fallen 
to 900, the short time workers were still 1,800 strong. 
Similarly, in the electrical trades, nearly 50 per cent, of 
the trade union members have been on short time during 
the last six months. 

Small Fluctuations 

Nevertheless, there have been seasonal and other 
fluctuations, which have made some impressions on the 
mass of unemployment, and even without these the 
personnel of the unemployed has changed, while the total 
remained almost unaltered. This may be partly accounted 
for by the huge number of small manufacturers in the 
city. Th«»ge often find work for a few men for a short 
time. They are especially suitable for absorbing every 
breath of trade which presents itself ; but the bigger ebb 
and flow has arisen from such causes as periodical activity 
in the motoring industry, and the demand for jewellery, 
electro-plate and fancy goods for Christmas. At present 
(September) both of these lines are slackening and the 
rmemployment totals are beginning to rise. 

Is there a Surplus Population ? 

Since this condition has persisted for two years, there 
is reason for inquiring whether the labour market is 
seriouriy over-supplied, having regard to the volume of 
trade normally claimed by Birmingham. By no one to 
whom I spoke is that view held. The Manager of the 
labour Exchange,«»the Secretary of the" Chamber of Com- 
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merce, the Lord Mayor and many business men are con- 
vinced that, given normal trade, Birminghapa is capable 
of absorbing in its industries the whole of that portion 
of the unemployed which is fit for work. It is not believed 
that any large part of the immigrant war population remains 
to swell the city’s unemplo3nnent figur^ This is a remark- 
able fact, for it is estimated that not less than 100,000 
persons went to Birmingham during the war to engage 
in munitions and other work. In some quarters, the total 
is put as high as 150,000 — a figure which is not so improbable 
as it looks when it is remembered that 150,000 Birmingham 
men served with the Forces, and that the population figures, 
nevertheless, increased steadily. It is supposed that the 
majority of the special war population returned to their 
homes as soon as war work ceased. This view is supported 
by the fact that the local food office was kept busy, trans- 
ferring the food cards of workers who were leaving the 
city; and in one week the transfers reached 20,000. Those 
officials who were engaged on food-rationing work at that 
time have no doubt that most of the aliens ” left the 
city. The persistence of the imemployment problem in 
Birmingham, therefore, cannot be explained by the exist- 
ence of any surplus population, dumped on the dty by 
the xmusual circumstances of war-time produiH:ion. The 
unemployed are chiefly persons who could find work in 
Birmingham before the war, with the addition of the 
young persons who were still attending school in 19x4. 
Even if it were assumed that there had been no development 
in the city’s enterprises which could absorb the growing 
population, the present unemployment could not be 
explained ; for the population, which was 882,534 in 19x4, 
had increased only to 9x0,000 by the middle of 1920 — an 
increase of 27,466.^ There is evidently no abnormality in 
the population which can account for the condition, though 
it is impossible to discover how far war-time experiences 
have tended to increase the industrial population. 

1 Bet«7eeii the two last censuses the increase in population 
in the present Birmingham area was from 8^,202 to 919,438. 
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Relief Works — Cost Insignificant 

During thi past two years some attempt to meet the 
difficulties has been made by the provision of relief works. 
The depression came so suddenly that comparatively little 
was done in this inspect during the winter, 1920-1, but 
for last winter greater efforts were made. At a City Council 
meeting in July, 1921, Aid. W. A. Cadbury stated that the 
total cost of schemes, prepared by the various Committees 
of the Council, would be ;^i,i4i,ooo. The carrying out 
of these, however, was made contingent upon the obtaining 
of grants in aid from the Unemployed Grants Committee ; 
and the works actually carried out in that financial year 
(ended March, 1922) cost only ;f486,093. These works 
were of a varied nature, but the biggest of them involved 
the use of very little skilled labour. Here is the list : — 
building and repairing buildings, £ 4 ,ojo ; new baths, 
£69,300 ; painting and paving at the gasworks, £27,821 ; 
repairs, etc., markets, £1,760 ; cleaning Art Galleries, etc., 
£2,216 ; new tram tracks, £156,250 ; roads and sewers, 
£224,676. No estimate was obtainable from Corporation 
officials or others as to the division of cost between materials 
and labour in any of these cases ; but at a City Council 
meeting in'^ctober last year the Gas Committee presented 
their estimate as representing £13,788 for labour and £14,033 
for materials. This is probably a fair indication of the 
average ratio between the two items of expenditure. It 
is evident that in the Tramways Committee's scheme, the 
estimated cost of labour was about £80,000, since the 60 
per cent, grant from the Unemployed Grants Committee, 
in respect of labour on this undertaking, amounted to 
£56,000. 

The division of the cost of relief works between local and 
national authorities was conveniently summarised by 
Aid. Sir David Brooks, in a speech at the meeting of the 
City Council on October 17, 1921. The following report 
appeared in the Birmingham Post : — 

** The cost of scli^mes to be charged *to capital ^account 
was £164,300, the loan charges on which would be £13,733 
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a year, of which would be borne by the Gk)vernment. 

On the revenue account, the cost was ;£65,22i, qf which they 
hoped to get :£24,633 from the Government. Ihe Tramway 
schemes would cost ^156,250, of which £56,250 would be 
received in grant from the Government. The total annual 
cost to the rates would be ;^i3,733 or about in the £.*' 

I r 

It is clear that the cost of labour employed on these 
works was roughly equal to one-half of the total cost, and of 
that the Government bore two-thirds. For the year 
ending March, 1922, Birmingham's relief works represented 
about £243,041 in wages. Only £81,010 of that sum was 
borne by the city, and of that amount £48,963 was charged 
to capital account. 

The total net cost to the city of relief schemes in 
that year appears to have been £324,051, or less than 
one-thirtieth of the city's gross income for that year, 
£10,182,483. This income, however, is derived from so 
many other sources besides the rates, that it must be 
stated that the rateable value of the city is £5,504,441 
(as compared with £4,822,768 in March, 1915) ; that the 
city's indebtedness amounts to £23,978,441 (as compared 
with £19,899,629 in March, 1915) ; and that the rates are 
17s. in the £ (as compared with i8s. last year, and ns. in 
1914). 

Relief Works Uneconomical 

What is more surprising is the small number of men for 
whom work has been found on these schemes. During 
last winter the greatest number employed on relief work 
at any time was 2,500 in December last. From then until 
April, an average of 2,050 was maintained, after which the 
numbers were gradually reduced imtil, at the time of writing, 
only 108 were at work. It is frankly admitted that these 
undertakings are uneconomical. Here is a statement 
made by the Public Works Committee to the City Council 
in February, 1921 : — 

The work carried out in March last by navvy labourers, 
at navies' rates pf pay, cost is. per yard ; the work 
done by the unemployed in November the minimum rate 
post 2s, 6^d, per yard." 
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That experience produced two resiilts. It convinced 
the City Cq^uncil that care must be exercised in selecting 
men suitable for the work in hand ; and it also led to a 
decision, in October, 1921, not to pay the fuU wage of 
Corporation labourers for unskilled work done by the 
unemployed. Th6 view of the Council as to the importance 
of selection may be seen in the following extract from a 
report of the Public Works Committee, which was approved 
by the Council in February, 1921 : — 

" They (the Committee) have come to the conclusion that 
the conditions which apply to the 50 per cent, grants, that 
the men engaged to do the work are to be selected by the 
local exchanges, apparently without regard to the physical 
fitness of the individual to undertake work of the character 
required, are most uneconomical, and that unless the pro- 
portion of the Government grant is considerably increased, 
the Corporation could more economically carry out the 
work, if they bore the whole burden of payment and had a 
free hand in selecting the unemployed men to be engaged." 

With the same idea in mind, the Coxmcil decided in 
October last to pay for unskilled labour only 75 per cent, 
of the wages paid to regular Corporation employees for 
similar work. Notwithstanding this, the work has still 
proved imeconomical, and, while no definite estimates are 
available, it is believed that the cost of relief works is 
usually about 15 per cent, above what they would cost if 
carried out as ordinary business xmdertakings. There is, 
then, a definite loss to the city on the labour cost of last 
year's relief schemes of not less than £ 6 ,ggo. This is a 
direct drain upon the city's resources, to which may be 
added the cost of out-relief, which has varied, during the 
last year, from ;^I2,5I5 to £28,845 week. These sums, 
as has already been explained, include out-relief given 
in the borough of Smethwick, and also relief given by the 
West Bromwich Union in the Handsworth district of 
Binningham, which is within its area. 

Growth of Out-Relief 

The total numbers of unemployed receiving out-relief in 
Binningham, Smethwick and Handsworth in the first 
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week of each month in the past year, together with the 
weekly cost, are given below. For the purposes of com- 
parison, the total numbers of unemployed in the same areas 
at the corresponding dates, are also shown ; — 


1921. 

Total 

Unemployed. 

Unemployed 

receiving 

Out-relief. 

Weekly Cost 
of Out-relief. 

October 

82,519 

22,630 

;f20,632 

November . 

90,846 

18,948 

;^I 4.853 

December . 

87,677 

i 7>407 

;^ 12 . 5 I 5 

1922. 




January . 

90,442 

19,503 

;^I 5.634 

February . 

87,972 

19,414 

;fi 5.465 

March .... 

82,481 

19,371 

;£i 5.334 

April .... 

80,664 

23,704 

^24,026 

May .... 

76,026 

24,500 

;£i 9.739 

June .... 

73.831 

27*471 

;^28.845 

July .... 

70.993 

20,152 

£ i 5>663 

August. 

72.477 

19,008 

£13.903 

September . 

72.814 

19,510 

£14,128 


Thus the total cost of out-relief for the year cannot have 
been less than £867,978. ^ 

The out-relief figures do not tend to correspond very 
closely with the numbers of unemployed. This is to be 
explained by the two facts (i) that there are often several 
unemployed in one family, and (2) that when an insured 
worker has exhausted the benefit to which he is entitled 
in any one quarter, he simply transfers himself to the 
Guardians' list for the five weeks' interval. 

Administration of Out-Relief 

Since out-relief on such a scale has been necessary, it 
would seem that it has been remarkably well-administered 
in Birmingham. All applications for out-relief are care- 
fully investigated, not only by the relievmg officers, but 
also by sections of the Central Relief Committee, to each 
of which fe allotted h district. Cases ar^checked daily by 
the registration department of the Birmingham Citizens* 
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Society (to which the Guardians subscribe, this year's 
subscription being £300), In order that a reasonable 
relation may be maintained between the amount of out- 
rehef and wages which may be earned, returns from a 
number of industrial establishments are received monthly 
by the Superintendent of Out-Relief, and reports are 
presented to the Guardians. Up to the present the Board 
has taken as its index the wages of Corporation labourers, 
tod has attempted to keep the total income of those to 
whom it gives the maximum relief at least 10$, below that 
figure. Thus, up to July last, while the wages of Corpora- 
tion labourers were 60s. a week, the maximum weekly 
relief for a family of nine was to the value of 50s., with 
an extra 2s. 6d. per week for coal in the winter. Since 
July, a new arrangement has been made, whereby the 
applicants' rents up to 8s. per week are paid, and then other 
relief, which makes the total income up to a maximum 
of 45s. is given. Quite a large proportion of this relief is 
in kind, given on a graduated scale, which varies with the 
size of the family. Here, for instance, is the scale for a 
man, wife and three children : Tea, 9 oz. ; sugar, 3^ lb, ; 
rice, tapioca or sago, f lb. ; rolled oats or dried fruit, z lb. ; 
cheese or bacon, if lb ; sweetened condensed milk, two 14-oz. 
tins; margarine or lard, zlb. ; cocoa, 8 oz. ; golden syrup, 2 
lb. ; blue peas or split peas, i J lb. ; soap i lb. ; bread, 23 lb. ; 
plain flour, zj lb. These goods are supplied by means of 
food tickets, negotiable at practically all grocers' shops. 
When the scheme was started some difficulty arose in the 
substitution by tradesmen of articles other than those 
authorised by the Guardians, A threat to strike such 
offenders off the list, and the institution of surprise visits 
both to shops and to the homes, have put an end to most 
of the abuse, and less than half a dozen offenders have been 
detected. In all cases the Guardians have dealt with 
whole families, and have carefully examined the income of 
all members of a family, but have ignored one -quarter 
of the earnings of the members of the family (other than 
the head) ; 5s. of^any disability pension ; 55. ffom any 
friendly society as sick pay ; and 7s. 6d. of any Health 
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Insurance benefit " ; but they have limited deductions on 
account of such incomes to 15s. weekly. r 

Having regard to the number of cases relieved, very 
few applications have been refused. In a specimen month, 
from the middle of July to the middle of August last, 239 
applicants were refused relief, chiefly f6r such reasons as 
unsatisfactory conduct (misstatements, drunkeimess, 
crime), and being turned out of lodgings (living in rooms and 
failing to pay the rent). This represents about 60 cases a 
week, at a time when the total number of cases relieved 
stood at about 19,000 per week. The Board has also kept 
a sharp look-out for cases of refusing work. Very few 
instances of this have been discovered. One relieving 
officer, who has charge of 500 cases in the worst district of 
the city, stated that throughout the whole of this period 
he had met only two such attempts to evade work, and 
on being warned the men had gone back to the employers 
and recovered the jobs they had previously rejected. 

Cost of Extra Administration 

With the increase in the bulk of out-relief has come 
necessarily a rise in the cost of administration. More than 
100 persons have been temporarily added to the^taff, and 
seven new relief stations have been set up, the cost of this 
expansion for the past year being about £5,000, In 
sympathy, the cost of ordinary out-relief, not directly due 
to unemployment, has risen. In October, 1920, this stood 
at £1,224 week. In September this year it was £2,527, 
the rise being chiefly accounted for by extra help to old-age 
pensioners who were formerly assisted by children now out 
of work, and to widows whose children are unemployed 
and cannot contribute to their maintenance. There is 
practically no increase in indoor pauperism, except in 
respect of special schemes, such as the care of epileptics, 
the cost of which would have had to be home in any 
circumstances. Thus, if the cost of extra administration 
and the excess of ordinary out-relief over the normal are 
added t8 the amount of relief given to t Jte imeniployed, it is 
seen that the demand on the poor rate, which has arisen 
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out of the present situation, was at least £874,271 for the 
past year. . 

Charitable Expenditure 

Birmingham also has 350 charitable organisations, 
whose work is co-ordinated by the Citizens' Society. 
The assistance provided in this way is usually given only 
in cases of sickness, or in helping poor persons to recover 
from the effects of an illness. Something has been done 
too to relieve distress in the cases of persons who obstinately 
refused to apply to the Guardians. The funds of this 
Society, after expenses had been deducted, amounted in 
the year 1920-1 to £22,442. In each of the last two years 
there has also been a fund raised by the Lord Mayor to 
relieve distress. Last winter this was £11,000. 

The unemployment of the last year therefore has involved 
an expenditure, apart from imemplo5mient insurance 
benefit and relief works, of about £907,713. 

Health 

This is a cash expenditure, borne by the city in some 
form or other, for which there is no retxirn that can be 
readily ealculated. There do appear, however, to be two 
very valuable results, for Birmingham is both a healthy and 
a well-behaved city. The Medical Of&cer of Health, in his 
report for the year 1921, says : 

“ Notwithstanding the considerable amount of distress, 
due to unemplo3nnent, which existed during the whole year 
under review, the health statistics were among the best recorded 
for Birmingham. Both cases of ill-health and mortality 
were fewer in 1921 than in former years/* 

At present (September) the health of the city is even 
better than it was last year. Dizring the week ended 
September 9 the death-rate was only 8^4 and the infant 
mortality 5*3 per thousand. There was no enteric and 
very little infectious disease. Tuberculosis of all types 
has steadily decr^^sed in the last two years, and deaths from 
debility, pneumonia, bronchitis, influenza and other 
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complaints which would indicate lowered vitality, have 
been below rather than above the normal. . From the 
statistics of the city’s Health Department it is to be inferred 
that the health of Birmingham, instead of suffering during 
this period of stress, has improved. Nor do the figures 
which the National Health Insurance Scheme provides 
upset this theory ; the number of prescriptions dispensed 
in Birmingham under this scheme in each month show no 
significant increase. The greatest portion were for stomachic 
troubles, closely following which, in numerical importance, 
came those for coughs and colds, with debility as of third 
importance. Except for a period of influenza epidemic, 
the figures since November, 1920, when the depression 
became acute, have not been much in excess of those in 
normal times. The statistics officer regards the slight 
increase not as a sign of greater suffering, but as explained 
by the fact that unemployed people have more time to 
attend at the surgery, and obtain treatment for lesser 
ills, which would otherwise be treated at home or neglected, 

Birmingham then is unusually healthy. “ The health 
of the city,” said the Medical Officer (Dr. Robertson) to 
me, “ has never been quite so good as at present, despite 
overcrowding.” Whether this is in spite of unemployment 
or because of the measures taken to meet it, it is not easy to 
decide, but there is a strong leaning to the view that the 
steady flow of good food, supplied by the Guardians, into 
so many homes, is an important factor. 

Unrest and Crime 

Political agitation, too, is negligible. The usual Com- 
munist speeches are delivered in the local forum — the 
Bull Ring — and there have been marches of unemployed 
men, which have meekly submitted to diversion and 
direction at the hands of the police, but there have been no 
disorderly scenes or attempts at violence. This is said to 
be partly due to the huge number of small manufacturers 
and property-owners in the city. But the Chief Constable 
has another interesting theory — ^that tijj^e sober spirit of 
the Nonconformists, who crowded into Birmingham during 
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the Jacobean period because it was one of the few towns 
to which the Five-Mile Act did not apply, has been inherited 
by the population of to-day. Whatever the reason, the 
city is exceedingly weU conducted. 

There has been no increase of crime. One relieving 
officer, to whom I spoke, believed that in a roundabout 
way crime of the small t3?pe has grown owing to the tempta- 
tions which present themselves to men hanging about 
stations and public places in the hope of finding an odd 
fob, but the statistics kept by the Chief Constable offer 
no corroboration of this view. During the last four 
years, " offences against property without violence ” 
were : — 

Year Total. 

1918 1,317 

1919 ....... 1,040 

1920 ....... 1,015 

1921 ....... 1,069 

Mode of Living (Savings, etc.) 

Here then is a population which shows no outward 
signs of the difficult circumstances in which it has lived, 
and an examination of its method of living is interesting. 
The early stages of the period must have been made easier 
by the use of savings. This is evident from the fact that 
the number of out-relief cases did not reach 10,000 imtil 
September, 1921. To trace these savings and their sub- 
sequent use is almost impossible. Some indications may 
be found, and from these comparatively safe inferences may 
be drawn. One clerg3nnan with whom I talked, believed 
that there had been considerable investment in War 
Savings Certificates by the class of people now most affected. 
This does not seem unlikely when the facts are exammed. 
During the war, the scheme by which certificates could 
be purchased by weekly instalments of 6 d. was very popular 
in Bkmmgham, and in 1917 there were 850 war savings 
associations attached to factories and workshops with a 
membership of over 100,000. In the period February, 
1916, to June, i<p8, the sale of certificates in •the local 
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post ofi&ces amounted to £3,345,292 and, during a special 
propaganda week, in October, 1918, a further 3,200,000 certi- 
ficates were sold. War bonds too were heavily bought in 
Birmingham. From October, 1917, to April, 1918, the sum 
of £14,996,598 was invested in this way, and in the special 
week of October, 1918, bonds to the value of £7,102,703 
were bought. The prosperity of the city after the Armistice 
is indicated by the success of a further investment cam- 
paign. In nine days from July 3 to July 12, 1919, Victory 
Loan investments to the total of £9,742,261 were made*! 
These figures are probably a more inadequate index of 
the bulk of saving accomplished in the prosperous days. 
Many other facilities for saving were available and were 
doubtless taken advantage of, but there is no means of 
tracing this flow. 

When the time of stress came these savings were cer- 
tainly drawn upon to a considerable extent. How far this 
was the case in respect of the larger amounts I have been 
unable to discover. The number of War Savings Certifi- 
cates and National Bonds negotiated since November, 
1920, is not obtainable. A pointer is to be found in 
the investment figures of the Birmingham Co-operative 
Society. The following figures show the contributions 
paid in for all forms of investment — ^share capi^^al, loan 
capital and penny bank deposits — together with the 
withdrawals from those investments since 1920 : — 


Year. 

Contributions. 

Withdrawals. 

1920 

;fl 59 . 27 i 

;£i 30.537 

1921 

;? 77.388 

^^237,692 

1922 (first six months). 

£66,656 

£163,339 


Figures are also available of the business of the Municipal 
Bank, but these give no help. The Bank's normal weekly 
deposits have, for some time, amounted to about £25,000, 
and when unemployment was at its worst this figure 
rose to £§9,000. Evidently this bank 4 oes not cater for 
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the class of people which is at present so largely unem- 
ployed. It appears to be used mostly by the trading 
community, and its increased deposits, when times were 
worst, simply represented the laying up of capital which, 
with normal trade, would be used for working pur- 
poses. 

Saving there clearly was, and savings have been used to 
stave off distress. Miss Julia Varley (of the Workers' 
Union) assured me that she knew there had been a great 
dbal of saving among women workers. Where the tendency 
to save cash had not existed, comfortable incomes had 
been put to uses almost as good, by wise spending. In 
the prosperous days,"' said Miss Varley, ''they bought 
good things, and many of them have been able to keep 
respectable during this long spell of unemployment because 
they had a stock of clothes. Many women bought house- 
hold goods, such as blankets, and the children were well 
equipped." The same view was held by Canon Smith, 
Vicar of St. Paul's — one of the poorest parishes. " The 
women," he said, " are stfll respectable, and the children's 
boots are only just beginning to show signs of wear, but 

the men ! " The men, it is true, seem to have made 

less provision. Their purchases were less wise, less likely 
to help through bad times. An example was mentioned to 
me by a relieving officer. One man, who applied for 
out-relief, was found to have an expensive gramophone 
in the house. It had cost £40, and it went shortly after- 
wards to pay a doctor's bill of £y or 

School Meals and Allotments 

Much furniture, it is stated, has been sold, both with the 
object of raisiug funds for immediate use, and sometimes 
with a view to letting rooms to persons who cannot find 
house-room. The period has, in Miss Varley's opinion, 
led to an improvement in the housekeeping of Birmingham 
people. They have learned to buy carefully and to make 
the best use of all provisions. ^ ^ 

The volume of d|jDt does not seem to have become veiy 
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abnormal* Shopkeepers have not been ready to grant 
heavy credits, and life in this respect has been made much 
easier, especially in the Icist year, by the steady flow of 
food into so many homes. 

Meals for school children have also relieved the pressure 
on the reduced exchequers of many households. The 
Education Committee provides a substantial dinner every 
day, including Sundays, for all children who are reported 
to be '' unable to take advantage of education, owing to 
lack of food.’' The number of dinners supplied daily was 
5,014 in July, 1921 ; 4,933 in October, 1921 ; 3,708 in 
March last, and in this month (September) only 607. The 
Education Committee has decided that free meals are not 
necessary for a member of any household which has an 
income of 5s. per head. 

Considerable use is made, too, of allotments. Of these, 
there are 20,000 in the city. They vary in size from 300 
square yards to J acre, and there is a demand for stni more. 
This demand is said always to exist and is not to any large 
extent the result of the recent condition. It is usually an 
unexpressed demand, which makes itself felt only when 
a supply is visible. An example of this was given to me 
by the Superintendent of Allotments. '' When we set up a 
new series of allotments at Erdington,” he said,* '‘we had 
received only six applications. As soon as the scheme was 
finished, we let the whole 212 plots.” 

So far the unemployed seem to have been living carefiflly, 
and making the best of the small means at their dispos^. 
For the first year, savings were used to a great extent and 
undoubtedly relieved the Poor Rate of a very consider- 
able burden. During last year savings were becoming 
exhausted, and the calls on the Guardians increased. The 
distribution of food tickets, as part of the out-relief, has 
meant that the nourishment of the people has been partially 
safeguarded, but clothing is beginning to suffer, and 
very little renewal of household goods and crockery has 
been possible. This is the conviction of several clergy- 
men aq^ social yrorkers, with whom I discussed the 
matter. 
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Distress 

Out of these statements arises the inquiry as to how 
much actual distress exists in Birmingham. It would 
appear likely, at first sight, that real physical distress is to 
be found. Birmingham is not a cheap place to live in. 
Rents are high. A house which before the war might have 
been rented in Walsall for ys. would have cost gs. 6d. 
in^Birmingham. That ratio persists to-day. But a worse 
feature still is that many young married people are com- 
pelled to rent rooms, and sometimes furnished rooms, at ex- 
orbitant rents. For a large number of the same class, there 
is also the millstone of instalments due to furnishing com- 
panies for goods supplied on the hire-purchase system. In 
these conditions there seems to be ample material for the 
production of most acute distress, yet I have looked for 
such distress in vain. 

Let me first quote some opinions on this subject, and then 
offer the worst examples of suffering which I could collect 
from trade union officials, social workers, relieving officers 
and others who come into close touch with the tuiemployed. 
Here are the opinions : — 

Mr. W. Marshall Freeman (Chairman of the Birmingham 
Employment Committee) : "" There is no real distress.’" 

Mr. W. A. Dally (Manager, Labour Exchange) : There 
is certainly much less distress than there was in such a 
year as 1905. There are isolated instances.” 

Deputy-Chief Constable (Mr. Moriarty) : ” Those who 
suffer are the people we never come across — ^respectable 
folk, who are pawning and selluig.” 

Miss Julia Varley (Workers’ Union) : There has not been 
so much distress as in previous spdls of unemplo57ment. 
The physical condition of the people is a tribute to the 
effect of good wages. People have built up a reserve 
of strength, on which they are drawing now.” 

Mr. Gibbard (Brass Workers) : Recently we have had 
half a dozen cases of men going to work after prolonged 
absence, and having to go on the sick-list almost immedi- 
ately.” 

I 
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Mr. Clements (Citizens’ Society) : " Cases of actual 
distress are very rare now. Our worst cases are those of 
weakly or diseased families.” 

Secretary of the Union of Bedstead Workers : I have 
not come across any case of actual physical suffering 
owing to lack of food.” 

Canon Smith (St. Paul’s) : “ There is not much distress, 
but I fear the winter.” 

The examples of distress which I have collected 
not very impressive. Here are the worst : — 

{a) A man who had created a disturbance at the Labour 
Exchange, made the following statement to the Manager, 
when interviewed afterwards : I have been out of work 
two years ; living in an attic, sleeping, cooking, and doing 
everything in an attic. That is all I have got for my 
wife and two children. My wife is stone blind and my 
children are down with whooping cough.” 

(6) A case known to the local Secretary of the Carpenters 
and Joiners. ”A man with a wife and five children. 
Out of work for fourteen months before last November. 
Then was given four months’ work. He has done nothing 
since. I know the family is often short of food, but they 
would never teU you so. You would have to search the 
cupboard to find that there was no bread and marge in 
the house.” 

(c) Another Trade Union Secretary mentioned the 
foUowmg : ” During last winter’s spell of bad weather, 
one of our members was regularly waiting for us to arrive, 
so that he could get near the fire in the out-of-work room. 
He had been out of work for two years. One morning, I 
asked him if he had had any breakfast, and he said ' No.’ 
I sent him with some money to get some. Two mornings 
later I asked him the same question. He turned his back 
on me and said * Yes.’ I knew it was not true.” 

Several other cases of a similar type might be quoted, 
but it was with difficulty that I collected them and I was 
informed that such instances were not numerous. Cases 
of keen goffering are usually not the result of unemployment 
alone, ^ but of that together with complications such as 
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illness. My general impression was that there had been 
remarkably little physical suffering due to nnemployment 
— B, view which is supported by the general health of the 
city and also by the statement of a Poor Law medical 
officer, that the physique of the people has not suffered 
and that in the case of the women it has actually improved. 

Mental Strain 

• Perhaps the keenest suffering has been mental rather 
than physical. Many a respectable man, who has always 
been able to support himself hitherto, who has generally 
saved sufficient to carry him over the rainy day, who 
has never accepted charity and certainly never been driven 
to apply to the Guardians for relief, has made every effort 
to make ends meet and has accepted Poor Law Relief 
as an absolutely extreme resort. To such a man the mental 
strain must have been great. It is not so much the 
physical side that has deteriorated,’^ said the Manager of 
the Labour Exchange, '^but the mental — the result of 
the worries of unemplo3?ment.” Here is a story told me 
by a Trade Union Secretary, which illustrates that point. 

One of our oldest members, an excellent workman and 
a very respectable man, was hanging about the office one 
morning when I arrived. Later in the morning, he came 
in to see me, and as I invited him to sit down, he burst 
out crying. ' I felt I must tell somebody,’ he said, ' and 
I thought I had better tell you. I have had to go to the 
Guardians. Now, I suppose, I shall never work again.’ ” 
Such suffering there has been in thousands of homes, and 
except by the fairly steady percentage of loafers which 
is to be found in all big cities. Poor Law relief has not 
been sought until it was really needed. If it could be 
shown that distress has resulted from unemplo37ment, it 
would be equally true to say that the distress due to under- 
emplo3mient is quite as heavy. For every two persons 
unemployed, there are probably three who are working 
only twenty-four hours a week. In some trades this has 
been the state of affairs for the last two years, fei homes 
where the workers Sre so situated, the income is often not 
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SO large as it would be if they were unemployed, and during 
the engmeers’ lock-out some of the artisans were better 
off than they would have been if working. 

Morale and Morals 

It is generally believed, too, that the morale of the workers 
has not been seriously affected. The Manager of the 
Labour Exchange, questioned on this subject, pointed to 
the anxiety of most of the men to get work. 

On that particular morning a vacancy for a blacksmith's 
striker had been announced, and a long queue of applicants 
continued to wait at the Exchange long after they had 
been told that the man needed had been engaged. ‘‘ I 
find," said this ofiicial, that when they have once started 
and have worked for a week or two, they recover their 
morale." There is undoubtedly a sort of industrial stiffness 
about the workers when they go back to emplo3nnent 
after a long absence, a need for re-adaptation. It is 
certainly not easy for them to settle immediately to steady 
work. Something in the nature of a second apprenticeship 
— ^not to their trade, but to work in the broad sense — ^is 
needed. This has been noted by several employers with 
whom I talked, but the period of re-adjustment is usually 
short, and a little patience on the part of employers leads 
to a complete recovery of ability and application. The 
most serious aspect of the problem is that presented by 
the youths who spent the years when they ought to have 
been learning a trade, or learning to work, in the Army. 
Many of these are regarded to-day as almost useless. 
They have nothing to offer which is of any great value 
in the labour market. They have been at a disadvantage, 
because work has been given first to married men. They 
have been out of work for long periods, just at the time 
when their mental and moral faculties are most sensitive, 
and the result is that they now form a section which 
employers and public officials are very much inclined to 
label " demoralised." “ Unless the youngsters can be 
induced^to take up some training," said Aid. Sir David 
Brooks to me, " they will be loafer^ or rely on casual 
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employment/" On the same subject Mr. Dally, of the 
Labour Exchange, said : “ The greatest difficulty is with 
the boys who went into the Army as boys, and lost the 
best of their lives ; I don't think many of the older men 
are beyond recall, and I believe a job would reclaim them." 

There is a growing feeling in the city that these young 
men cannot be treated as ordinary unemployed. The 
Birmingham Guardians have directed their Central Relief 
Cbmmittee to discriminate between those who followed a 
regular occupation before the depression and those who 
had no regular occupation, and whose casual earnings 
were not more, and in many cases less, than the relief 
scale." The West Bromwich Union is going further and 
is about to set up test work for persons suspected of not 
being anxious to work. It has also conducted successfully 
a prosecution against two of the young men, typical of 
this class. They refused work on relief schemes, which 
would have brought them wages about 12 s. above the 
sum they were receiving while out of work. One refused 
the work on the ground that he was a skilled navvy, and 
the other because the pay was not good enough. They 
were charged, -under the provisions of the Vagrancy Acts, 
with failing to maintain themselves, and a conviction 
without penalty was secured. Together with this type is 
the class of work-shys " which is always to be foxmd. 
The only increase in the class as a whole is believed to be 
due to the unskilled youngsters already described. 

The general verdict is that men who have been used to 
work have not lost their morale, but the danger of a further 
prolongation of chronic unemployment is recognised and 
feared. " These men," said the Lord Mayor (Aid. David 
Davies), '' spend their time walking the streets, or in rest 
rooms, getting very sick of life, and their morale is bound 
to be lowered if this condition continues." Morals, in the 
more particular sense, have not tended to improve.* The 
Chief Constable admitted that there is a tremendous amount 
of gambling in the city, but he believed it would not be 
less if the men were at work. He tho\ight if thSre were 
more money there^would be heavier gambling, yet it is 
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evident, from such a notice as I saw in the out-of-work 
room of the Sheet Metal Workers, that idleness has at 
least brought gambling more prominently before the public 
notice. The following is the notice : " Gambling in any 
form is strictly forbidden. If gambling is continued, the 
out-of-work room will be closed. This action'' is taken in 
the interest of all members, as its continuance will bring 
disgrace on the Society.'" The men, whether unemployed 
or not, stiU find the money with which to attend footb^l 
matches in large numbers, and the women go once a week 
to '' the pictures."" Miss Varley looks upon this as money 
well spent. It helps the people to keep from brooding, 
she says, and will be partly responsible for their remainiag 
fit for work, if it should come. The Medical Officer of 
Health is most favourably impressed with the spirit of 
the people. '' As one who is not a native of Birmingham,"’ 
he said to me, I can say that the people are wonderful. 
They recognise that what is being done for them is being 
done at great sacrifice, and they are putting up with the 
bad conditions. There is any amount of grit in Birmingham 
people.” 

The skill of the workman has sufiered temporarily. 
Highly-skilled men, who have been out of work for a long 
time, are not fit immediately to go back to the highest 
class of work. Mr. Hands (Secretary of the Union of 
Gold, Silver and Allied Trades) made the following state- 
ment on this matter : It is quite pathetic to see how 
nervous some of the fellows get when there is the chance 
of a job. They are not sure that they will still be able to 
do the fine work they used to do. They feel they have 
lost the delicate sense of touch. They will recover that 
in the long run, but undoubtedly the workman has 
deteriorated.” Clearly, the value of the worker if re- 
employed to-day would be less than it was in 1920. The 
fall in value is, so far, only temporary, and the period 
needed for the recovery of skill and confidence would not 
be long ; yet the fact indicates a real danger. 

The iSiost important effects of unemployment on the 
workers may be briefly summarisecC Health has not 
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suffered, nor have crime and unrest become more pro- 
nounced. The standard of living has become less lavish 
but hardly less substantial, except in the matter of clothing 
and household furniture. There has been no physical 
deterioration, apart from a little “ softening " which a 
spell of work would rectify ; but there is evidence of keen 
mental strain in the case of the "'respectable” worker. 
Moral deterioration has not made itself evident, except 
among the young men, who are especially handicapped. 
Skill has suffered temporarily in certain crafts, and this 
points to the danger of serious deterioration in the future. 
The coming winter will probably impose a greater strain 
on the endurance of the unemployed than the past two 
have done, for there is stiU no prospect of a revival. 

Causes and Remedies 

The persistence of the problem has shown that the original 
idea, as to its cause, was the right one. Work has not 
become more plentiful in Birmingham simply because 
there has been no opportunity to sell those goods which 
Birmingham produces in anything like normal quantities. 
Not only have there been no orders, but there have been 
remarkably few chances to compete for orders. The 
purchasing power of the people to whom Birmingham has 
sold largely in the past has not revived. Central Europe 
is almost a dead market. India, which was an excellent 
customer, is at present bu 3 nng practically nothing, and has 
refused to accept and pay for many consignments which 
were shipped to order. The South African trade showed 
recently some sign of improvement, but is now slackenmg 
again. There is some small indication of a revival in the 
South American trade. Australia is not bu 3 nng readily, 
because she too is faced with heavy unemplo37ment, and is 
concentrating on the development of her own industries. 
Few Birmingham employers can be found who will main- 
tain that inability to compete is the main cause of Birming- 
ham's shortage of orders. It is pointed out that the price 
of raw materials and the heavy overhead chargesdkeep^he 
cost of production father high, yet it is not claimed that 
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an immediate lowering of these would produce a crop of 
orders sufficient to make any appreciable impression upon 
the mass of Tmemplo 3 mient. It is stated, too, that some 
workmen are not giving a fair day's work for the day's 
pay, but this is not a charge levelled at labour generally. 

No employer to whom I spoke was ready with a scheme 
which would immediately affect the present situation. 
They urged that the ultimate cure is “ hard work," that 
is, production at the cheapest possible price, which will 
make competition possible when there is again any bulk 
of orders to compete for. In this matter, however, a 
general increase of output and reduction of cost per unit 
is involved. For the present, no comprehensive scheme 
is offered. Most business men regard the problem as one 
which is so closely bound up with international politics 
that it is not capable of manipulation at their hands, even 
if costs were at once reduced. Costs have already fallen 
in so far as wages affect them, as may be seen from the 
following examples of wage changes in the past year: — 


Trade. 

Wages, Oct., 1921, 

Wages, Sept., 1922. 

Iron moulders. 

Per cent. 

485. -i- 26s. 6d, + 1 2 J- 

48s. + 15s. ei-i g|3g^ 
50S. + 15S. 6d. ^||--g 

Brass turners . 

5 os. -i- 265. 6d. 4- 12|- 

do. (engineering, . 

46s. 4- 26s. 6d. 4- 1 2 J 

46s. + 15s. I’S-g-il 

Brassfoundry, fully 


skilled workers . 

82s. 

46^.-f255. 5j£?. 

Silversmiths : 


(<*) 

545* 

46s. ^d. 

(i) 

57s. 6d. 

49^- 5^- 

w 

755* 

645. sd. 

Tram drivers . 

73s. to 8IS. 

635. to 71S. 

,, conductors , 

69s, to 78s. 

595. to 685. 


Effect of Combative Devices 

The effect of the devices designed to meet the situation 
has been small. Relief works have touched only a very 
small fraction of the total unemployed, yet they are 
generally^ welcomed as tending in the right direction. 
‘^We hold," said Mr. Henry Wright"" (Secretary of the 
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Chamber of Commerce), that it is better to employ men 
on relief works than to leave them idle, though relief works 
are more costly than contract works/' The Export Credits 
Scheme has not been used to a very great extent, for the 
simple reason that there has been so little export trade 
to secure. •The average firm in Birmingham has sufl&cient 
capital in hand to cover any work it may decide to compete 
for. And there has been no development which might 
ftivolve the use of the Trade Facilities Fund. A housing 
scheme, under private enterprise, is the only line at present 
in which this might be of use. 

The idea of artificial stimulation of any industry is not 
received with favour ; but, if any industry were chosen, 
it is thought it should be the iron and steel industry, since 
that is largely a key industry, and would help in lowering 
the cost of production in many others. It is not generally 
believed, however, that subsidisation would be of great 
value. Birmingham is suffering," said Mr. Henry Wright, 

from the world's troubles, to which high taxation, high 
wages and high transport are added." 

Emigration and re-settlement are not regarded as desir- 
able methods of dealing with the problem. At present 
the Ministry of Labour is encouraging men to emigrate 
and is helping, to the extent of two-thirds of the passage 
money, in cases where men have work to go to. The 
movement towards either emigration or re-settlement is 
slow and almost negligible, since the demand in this respect 
is mostly for agricultural workers — ^men of a type which 
Birmingham cannot supply in large numbers. 

Possible Plans for Future 

Plans for dealing with the city's imemployment in the 
future, therefore, do not include anything which seeks to 
deal with the* matter at its root. All that is attempted 
is to provide relief works on a larger scale than last year, 
and to keep distress within the smallest limits. The precise 
programme of the relief schemes for the coming winter 
was not available at the time of the investigation. It is 
certain, however, that it does not include the two biggest 
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schemes which have been suggested as suitable for relief 
undertakings. These are : {a) the widening and improving 
of the canal between Birmingham and Worcester ; and 
(J) the construction of a new road from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton. The canal scheme is one which Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, M.P., has strongly advocated. 

Housing 

Earlier this year, the Lord Mayor of Birmingham put 
forward a suggestion intended to apply to housiug works 
only. He proposed to the Ministries of Labour and Health 
that a certain number of men should be selected for work 
on housing schemes, and that their imemployment benefit 
and the out-rehef which they would have received, should 
be handed over to the City Council and applied to the 
payment for work done. The Ministries received the idea 
kindly, and examined it in all its aspects, but decided that 
the difiiculties in the way were too great. The Lord Mayor 
still believes that these could be overcome and that the 
result would be worth the trouble. Nevertheless, no 
progress has been made in this direction. 

As to providing house accommodation, the suggestion 
certainly had much to recommend it. The shortage of 
houses in Birmingham is acute. When the Government’s 
housing scheme was launched, it was estimated that Birming- 
ham would need 10,000 houses. Only 3,000 have been 
built and overcrowding is chronic. It is stated that, in 
order to provide house room for the normal increase in 
the population, 5,000 new houses per year for the next ten 
years are needed. In a working class district it is, to 
use the words of a social worker, “ the exception to find 
a house which is occupied by only one family.’’ Miss 
Julia Varley told me of one eight-roomed house which 
was let off in rooms to seven families : and of another 
house, rented at 15s. a week, which was let off to various 
families and brought in 505. a week to the original tenant. 
In another case, a man, wife and two children were living 
in the fEmished ” attic of a six-roomed house, at a rental 
of 75. 6 d. per week. 
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The Medical Officer of Health, in his report for last year, 
says : — 

" The outstanding blot on the fair record of Birmingham 
was the conditions under which a large number of people 
had to live, owing to lack of housing accommodation. Great 
attention was given to the provision of more houses, but owmg 
to the natural increase of population in this large city, it is 
safe to say that the new acom modation provided did not 
njeet even the normal increase, thus leaving the overcrowding 
practically as it was. We are frequently having our attention 
drawn to gross overcrowdmg and indecency, with little or 
no power on our part to suggest even a palliative. The 
'housing conditions have been so defective that a good many 
Birmingham families have had to leave Birmingham rather 
than submit to the conditions existing. 

While it is true that under the exceptionally bad housing 
conditions we have to record for 1921 one of the healthiest 
years on record, I am quite certain that an unenviable heritage 
is being laid up for the future. It is inconceivable that the 
rising generation can become healthy, contented citizens, 
free from vicious habits, if the present bad housing conditions 
are allowed to continue.” 

Notwithstanding such opinions, the building of houses 
by the local authority has ceased, and private building 
is proceeding so slowly as to be hardly worthy of notice. 

Corporation Moves Warily 

While it cannot be said that any really urgent works, 
other than housing, are being held up for lack of funds, 
it is clear that some works which are desirable have been 
allowed to wait for that reason. So heavy is the drain 
on the city's resources in the way of out-relief, and so 
enormous is the mass of unemployment that Birmingham 
seems to go warily in the matter of expenditure on public 
works. The attitude of mind responsible for this is readily 
appreciated. The city firmly believes that it cannot make 
any move which will get at the heart of the problem. It 
is convinced that its difiSculties arise from causes beyond 
its reach, and it looks upon relief works as palliatives, which 
can only be of doubtful effect in preserving theunorale of 
the workers. Stories of some of the men who attempted 
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navvy work on the earlier relief works strengthen this view. 
Skilled men — ^some from trades which demand delicate 
work — ^struggled with pick and shovel until their hands 
were blistered and their bones aching. Still they stuck 
doggedly to the job, but their work got slower each day 
untn, when the hardening process was beginning to take 
effect, the work came to an end. Latterly, this sort of 
thing has been avoided by a more careful selection of the 
men, with the result that certain classes of the tmemployed 
are not touched by relief works. 

The idea of setting up municipal manufactures for these 
types is scouted by local persons, as likely to be most 
uneconomical. The trouble is not a shortage of pro- 
ducing capacity but a shortage of demand for goods pro- 
duced. 

The Incidence of Unemployment 

Meanwhile, Birmingham is convinced that it is bearing 
an unduly heavy share of the cost of the nation's unemploy- 
ment. It feels that in ordinary affairs, such as elementary 
education, it has, as an industrial centre, a heavier pro- 
portionate burden than is borne by a residential town, 
where the demand for free elementary education is so 
much smaller per thousand children. Similarly, its un- 
employed are considerably more per thousand of the popu- 
lation than in many another city or town. Its out-relief 
and its relief works are, therefore, on a bigger scale pro mta. 
There is a strong feeling that the whole financial incidence 
of unemployment should fall on the national exchequer. 
How strongly this is felt by the Guardians may be gathered 
from a resolution passed by them in September, 1921. Its 
terms were : — 

“ That the Government has altogether failed to appreciate 
the gravity of the present industrial crisis. Its refusal to 
accept a national responsibility for the unprecedented distress 
arising from widespread unemployment places upon industrial 
centres an improper and unfair burden. This Board again 
calls upon the Government to reconsider its unfortunate 
decision, ^d to accept a national responsibility for conditions 
which are national in their cause and in their dire effect.'' 
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Nevertheless, the city has shouldered its burdens, if not 
willingly, at least in a business-like fashion. No criticism 
at all has been levelled at the methods of administering 
out-relief in the city. There is very little bitterness among 
the unemployed themselves. In fact, the general feeling 
throughout J:he city is one almost of stoicism. Unemploy- 
ment is looked upon as the result of international upheavals ; 
as a condition which can only be relieDed by the efforts of 
tke city itself ; and as a state of things which will pass 
only when the world is again in a position to do business. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN BURNLEY 

(September, 1922) 

Introduction 

In order to get a clear picture of the situation in Burnley 
to-day, it is essential to notice a few characteristic features 
of the town. 

In Burnley there are over one hundred cotton mills, 
mainly engaged in weaving plain cloths. The cotton yarn 
of which the cloth is woven is imported from Oldham, 
Bolton, and other spinning towns, and the finished product, 
grey cloth, is marketed in Manchester, whence, after dyeing 
or printing, 8o per cent, of it is sent to markets overseas. 
About one-third of the total population of Burnley is 
employed in the mills, so the fortunes of the town as a 
whole are largely influenced by the fortunes of the cotton 
industry. This is the most striking fact in the industrial 
life of the town. 

After weaving, the most important occupations are 
coal-mining and textile engineering, the former being 
wholly and the latter partially dependent on the main 
industry ; so Burnley citizens say with truth : ‘"If cotton 
goes we all go,” 

Men and women are both employed in the mills, in the 
proportion of about three women to every man, and rates 
of wages are the same for the two sexes. 

Population 

The vital statistics in the Report of the Medical Officer 
show thecpopulation at the middle of 1921 to be 105,300. 
I was imable to obtain an accurate figui*:^ for the industrial 
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popxilation, for the statistics of the Local Health Insurance 
authorities are admitted to be unreliable ; but a total of 
the numbers engaged in various trades, supplied by the 
local Labour Exchange, gives in round numbers a fairly 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The numbers are as follows : — 


Textile workers (all grades) 

. 34,000 

Mining (all grades) . 

4,000 

Engineering (all grades) 

2,500 

Building ..... 

2,000 

Miscellaneous .... 

i3>ooo 

Not msured .... 

4,000 


59,500 


I checked the totals in the textile, mining, and engmeering 
trades with the trade union officials in each case, and they 
are considered to be correct. The miscellaneous trades 
indude municipal employees, paper makers, calico printers, 
tanners, shop assistants, etc. Of the textile workers, fully 
32,000 are weavers, and are members of the Weavers' 
Association, which claims to include over 90 per cent, of 
the town's weavers in its membership. 

Movements of Wage Earners During and After the 
War 

According to the estimate of the Medical Officer the 
town lost roughly 20,000 inhabitants in the years 1914 to 
1918, but by the middle of 1920 the population had re- 
covered 3^5,000. Between 1920 and 1921 it would appear 
that about i per cent, of the population left the town. 
The population at the 1921 census was 103,173 ; in 19x1, 
106,765. 

The figures need little explanation. For eveiy one 
worker " imported " during the war, Burnley exported " 
a himdred. The drain of cotton workers to the military 
services and to munition centres was heavy. The mining 
industry lost about 30 per cent, of its workers to the Army 
in the early days of the war, and was so short-handed that 
no more men were® demanded of it in the " comb-out." 
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The greater part of the survivors from these two industries 
have returned and have been reabsorbed in industry. 

Of the engineers, about 40 per cent, left for munition 
making elsewhere, and of the remainder about half found 
employment in mimition shops in Burnley and half in 
private work which was considered necessary. The 40 
per cent, have returned, and many women who left the 
town have brought back engineer husbands with them. 
The Secretary of the local branch of the A.E.U. estimates 
that these immigrants account for an increase of 6 or 7 
per cent, in the engineering community in Burnley, but the 
local textile engineering industry is quite capable of 
absorbing this increase. It is obvious that the present 
situation in Burnley is not complicated by the existence 
of a war-time population which has been stranded by the 
stoppage of demand for war materials ; on the contrary, 
the population to-day is considerably less numerous than 
it was in 1914. 

The Course of Trade 

The Cotton Industry 

The cotton industry is not a seasonal trade, but it is 
subject to periods of boom and depression to which the 
familiar name trade cycle '' has been given, hence periods 
of unemployment in cotton manufactiuring towns were not 
tmknown before the war. No reliable statistics of unem- 
plo3nnent in Burnley before the war are in existence, and 
estimates are so liable to error that the men who are most 
familiar with pre-war conditions are the least willing to 
express an opinion. In periods of depression employment 
is affected in a number of ways : — 

1. By complete closing down of those mills which have 
no orders, resulting in complete unemplo3ment of the 
operatives. 

2. By periodically ‘‘playing"' for a week, from one 
week in three to, say, one week in six. 

3. Byfworking aH the staff full-time but only running 
part of the machinery. The weavers ore paid piece*rates 
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and obviously eam less if they have a warp out/’ i.e., 
have a loom idle. 

4. By working all the staff and all the machinery short- 
time/’ either a few days in the week or a few hours in the 
day. This gives the weaver a regular weekly wage, but 
obviously low earnings. 

All of the above methods are used, and it is therefore 
impossible, except by taking a census of every mill in the 
town, to measure Tmemplo3mient and partial emplojnnent 
at any time. 

The War Period 

During the war, shipping was the great problem. Many 
looms were idle simply because the cloth, when manu- 
factured, could not be carried to its overseas market. 
Stoppages of one week m four and one week in three were 
the rule, and as the war dragged on the situation grew 
slowly worse. When it was obvious that the Germans 
were beaten, buyers held off, and there was a depression 
until the spring (March-April) of 1919. Considerable 
unemplo3mient and losses were the inevitable result. 

The Boom 

Prices turned in the early part of 1919, demand grew, 
machinery filled fairly quickly and trade boomed. Prices 
of cotton yam rose to eight to ten times their pre-war 
prices, and prices of doth five to six times, all markets 
being starved of goods by the war shortage. The enormous 
demand was stimulated in the case of India by the rising 
value of the rupee, and in the case of China by the rise 
in silver. The buying fever was fed by crowds of outside 
speculators, who saw that so long as the market was rising 
it was almost impossible to make a bad purchase. 

The Slump 

The turn of the tide came in April, 1920. The chief 
of the responsible factors was the high price to which yanis 
and doth had soared, but of almost equal importance 
was the enormous drop in the price 6f silver, ^d the 
consequent shrinkagtf'of purchasing power in two important 

K 
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markets, India and China. By the end of the year not 
more than 30 per cent, of the looms in Burnley were pro- 
ducing doth, and it is safe to say that every weaver in 
Burnley was affected, being either wholly or partially 
unemployed. There was a slight revival in the first two 
or three months of 1921 ; but this was reflectjed in prices, 
and then, also, the coal dispute arose. Trade collapsed 
again, and did not revive throughout the year, and again 
the weavers had a very bad winter in 1921 to 1922, although 
possibly unemplojmient was not so extensive as in the 
earlier depression. 

Prolongation of the Slump 

I had a long conversation with a leading Burnley manu- 
facturer on this subject, and I am confident that his views 
are fairly representative of the opinion of the town. 

There appear to be several causes for the prolongation 
of the depression. 

1. Finance 

Falling prices, repudiated contracts, bad debts, and debts 
which are not bad but cannot be collected at present, have 
combined in throwing a heavy strain on the commercial 
community, and even the strongest firms are compelled 
to feel their way very cautiously in opening up new business 
and in placing orders for future delivery. Burnley manu- 
facturers do not blame the bankers for this deadlock ; on 
the contrary they consider that the banks have acted 
admirably in the face of a situation which was full of danger 
both to them and to their clients. 

2. The Price of Raw Cotton 

Manufacturers claim that of all agricultural produce, 
cereals, meat, fibres, etc., none stands so high in price, 
when compared with its price before the war, as does 
cotton. Cotton goods are largely marketed in those 
tropical and semi-tropical countries which export agricul- 
tuxal products. If this difference in the relation of the 
^rice of cotton and the price of otherijproduce to the 1914 
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level exists, then countries exporting other produce have 
a relatively smaller volume of purchasing power over cotton 
goods than they had in 1914. Taking an imaginary 
example, whereas an Indian %vheat exporter could purchase 
ten pieces of cotton cloth with the proceeds of the sale 
of a given volume of wheat in 1914, the sale of the same 
quantity of wheat to-day only gives him power to purchase, 
say, eight pieces. 

•Until either raw cotton falls in price, or other agricultural 
produce rises, Lancashire cannot hope for a volume of 
demand from her old markets equal to the volume in 1914. 

3. Unsettled State of Europe 

Lancashire manufacturers feel that they cannot hope 
for a revival of demand from their overseas customers if 
those customers have lost valuable markets for their 
products in Russia, Poland, Germany, etc. The failure 
of trade with Continental Europe, once so profitable to 
India, is frequently quoted in Btumley as a factor of con- 
siderable importance in the shrinkage of Indian demand 
for Lancashire goods. 

4. The Price of Dyeing and Finishing Processes 

During the war price-associations were formed in the 
bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing, and finishing trades. 
As a result of price regulation, the proportion which these 
trades take of the price of finished doth is considerably 
larger than before the war, and other sections of the cotton 
trade daim that the action of the finishing trades is injuring 
the industry as a whole. This is a very vexed question, 
and cannot be decided by a brief statement here, but if 
there is justification for the complaints made against the 
finishers, the situation is grave. It is frequently asserted 
that grey doth is sent to Holland, Belgium, Alsace, and 
Germany, for the finishing processes. Not only is this 
work, together with the making-up, packing, and possibly 
the shipping, lost to this coimtry, but also valuable com- 
mercial information concerning oversea^ markets and their 
requirements is presented to the foreign competitor. 
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Convincing proof of this export of grey cloth to foreign 
finishers has not been advanced, but the existence of the 
price associations and the high price of the finishing pro- 
cesses are indisputable. 

Other Suggested Causes 

A few suggested causes of the prolongation of the slump 
remain to be discussed. 

1. Transport Charges 

The London and North-Western Railway has a monopoly 
of the rail transport business of Burnley, but it has a very 
active competitor in the road vehicle. Most mills have 
their own steam or motor wagons, for these are more 
convenient, necessitate less handling of the goods, and 
give a smaller fraction of waste due to damage than the 
railway. 

Inland transport charges are not then a serious matter 
to the Burnley manufacturer, but it is possible that shipping 
charges may add unduly to the cost of British cotton goods 
in foreign markets, and thus give an advantage to the 
native manufacturer. This question is beyond the scope 
of the present inquiry, and I found nobody in Burnley who 
felt competent to deal with it. 

2. Taxation 

Burnley manufacturers cannot say definitely for what 
percentage of their prices national and local taxation 
account, because costings detailed enough to reveal this 
charge are not used in Burnley. The usual method is to 
calculate the cost of yarn, add to it weavers' wages and 
the cost of sizing, and then add a fraction, say half, of the 
weaver's wage to cover all other items of expense. The 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce (a chartered 
accountant) claimed that it is impossible to say that 
taxation alone is responsible for high prices when aU other 
expenses have risen correspondingly. But bearing in mind 
that tarnation adds a percentage to the cost of all raw 
naaterials used and to the cost of Kving (this probably 
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being reflected in a high wage figure), it must be acknow- 
ledged that taxation is a formidable item of expense. For 
this view there was local support. The burden of local 
taxation is particularly heavy in slack times, because it is 
carried by a smaller volume of output. 

3. Inefficiency of Labour 

The following information was supplied by a Burnley 
ntanufacturer. During the war, weaving was an unpro- 
tected industry and there was a heavy drain of men to 
the Army. In consequence there was a scarcity of labour, 
in spite of the fact that machinery was not fully employed. 
Children who normally would be employed as tenters,'' 
i.e. learner-assistants to six-loom weavers, for twelve or 
eighteen months after becoming " full-timers ", were put 
on two looms almost as soon as they came on to full time. 
In many cases this progress was much too rapid, and a 
large number of young persons of 16 or 17 years of age 
were doing an adult's work without having had an adequate 
training for it. 

Of much greater importance is the effect of the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day. The shorter working day 
was introduced in the war period, when it was impossible 
to judge its effect. Then came the slump of the Armistice 
period, and when trade revived a large number of ex-service 
men returned to their former jobs. Although the returned 
men applied themselves with great willingness to a task 
which must have been very irksome after a life in the 
open air, it was obvious that they had lost some of their 
old efficiency. Only towards the end of the boom period 
did the rate of production catch up to the rate which was 
usual in the ten-hour day. Had the boom continued, it 
is probable that the old rate would have been exceeded 
as a result of the shorter day, but in the opinion of the 
manufacturer who discussed this question, with existing 
methods of production it could hardly be expected to do 
so by more than ro per cent. It is claimed that whilst 
nobody would advocate a return to thb long hou?s which 
were worked before^the war, the sharp drop to the eight- 
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hour day is rather more than the trade can bear, for it 
means putting the weight of overhead charges on a much 
narrower flow of output. 

It should be noted that rate of production does not 
mean the speed at which looms are run. This is mainly 
determined by the machinery, not by the ef&giency of the 
worker. The efficiency of the operative is measured by 
the number of looms he can mind. The eight-hour day 
has not yet shown an increase in the worker's efficiency, 
but it is only fair to add that it has not yet had a fair 
chance. 

4. Lack of Capital 

There are no complaints in Burnley of lack of capital. 
Mills are usually family concerns, father and son very 
frequently running the concern together, and in a few 
cases mills are owned by joint-stock companies, the owners 
of shares being operatives working in the mill. In these 
circumstances one would hardly expect a boom in recapital- 
isation at inflated values, of the nature of that which took 
place in the spinning section of the trade, and in fact 
there was no such boom in the weaving section. A few 
smaller manufacturers, who formerly hired both looms and 
building on the " power and room ” system, and were 
compelled to buy up 4he mill they used during the trade 
boom, may have felt the need of their working capital, 
but they are few in number and unimportant in producing 
capacity, and can as a rule easily obtain a mortgage on 
their property. Very obviously, a larger percentage of 
profits could have been carried over from the boom period 
if the Excess Profits Duty had not been levied, but, on the 
other hand, the possibility of getting some relief from 
Excess Profits Duty encouraged manufacturers to face 
their losses when trade slumped. 

It is not lack of capital which has prevented manu- 
facturers making for stock, and thus giving emplo 3 nnent 
to labour and machinery during the depression, but the 
obvious^risk of loss on goods produced whilst the market 
is falling. 
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Summary of Trade Situation — ^Forecast 

The slump has lasted in a severe form from October, 
1920, to the early months of 1922. But there has been a 
small flow of trade at intervals in this period. As soon 
as trade shows signs of revival prices begin to rise, demand 
falls ofi, and there is another depression ; but each revival 
has been a little brighter than its predecessor, and the 
period dividing the revivals has grown shorter. Trade 
picked up this summer, and employment is better now 
than it has been for a long time ; but business fell ofi about 
the middle of August, and another depression appears to 
be setting in. This has not yet (September 5) been reflected 
in unemployment, because mills are still working ofi old 
orders. 

It is difficult to estimate the prospects for the coming 
winter. That emplo3nnent will continue to be as good as 
it is at present is most improbable, at least during the next 
few months; on the other hand, there is some reason 
for hoping that the depression will not be so acute as it 
was last winter. Some mills are engaged ahead, and there 
seems to be more confidence. 

Engineering 

Fully 80 per cent, of the output of the large firms in 
Burnley is for export, and about 65 per cent, of the total 
product of all the engmeering shops in this district finds 
its way overseas. The trade employs between 2,000 
and 2,500 men, and is almost entirely textile engineer- 
ing, i.e. constructing and repairing all kinds of textile 
machinery. 

After the war, some time was taken up by turning back 
from munition-making to textile engineering, then there was 
a boom, and a few men came in from other towns (Leeds, 
etc.). The Ironfounders’ Strike, in the autumn of X920, 
put an end to the boom, and the new immigrants returned 
home. By February, 1921, the engineers were settling 
down again, then came the coal dispute, and in May, 1921, 
there was a generU stoppage. Since the coal settlement 
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trade has been indifferent, largely because two firms closed 
in June, 1921 — ^they had orders, but the would-be buyers 
had no ready money, and the machine-makers refused to 
dehver on mortgage terms. The two largest firms were 
fairly busy imtil the engineering lock-out in March this 
year. Since the lock-out business has been Jairly good ; 
the two firms which were stopped before it have re-started, 
and men are being reabsorbed. Trade in the coming 
winter depends partly on the fortunes of the cotton trade, 
35 per cent, of the engineers being engaged on repair work 
and machinery for use here. 

Mining 

The greater part of Burnley coal is steam coal, and 99 
per cent, of the total output from the pits is marketed and 
used locally. 

During the war the coal-owners encouraged their cus- 
tomers to find new sources of supply, production in Burnley 
being very limited, and now they complain that coal-users 
continue to buy from outside sources. It is stated that 
much steam coal from Yorkshire is imported, the Yorkshire 
pits having thicker seams, larger output, a restricted 
market during the period of stagnation in the iron and 
steel trades, and a profitable trade in house coal which 
permits dumping of steam coal. The Burnley mining 
industry depends, then, not only on the prosperity of the 
cotton industry, but also on the capacity of the iron and 
steel industry to absorb Yorkshire coal. Transport charges 
are not a serious problem, for the coal is used within a few 
miles of the pithead. I was informed that the labour 
employed is very satisfactory. 

Unemployment 

The numbers of claims paid by the Labour Exchange 
in the first week of each of the last thirteen months are as 
folloAVS . 
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Claims 

Paid 

Amount 

September, 192 x . 



6,581 

:^ 4 . 333 ] 


October, 1921 



4.834 

2,700 


November, 1921 . 



3.167 

1,694 


December, 1921 . 



10,799 

6,368 


January, 1922 . 



22,720 

10,271 


February, 1922 



16,468 

9.784 

Industrial 

March, 1922 . 



13,251 

8,549 

^ population. 

April, 1922 



10,152 

6,520 

59,500 

May, 1922 . . 



9,203 

3.705 


June, 1922. 



2,086 

1.308 


July, 1922 . . 



3.382 

2,330 


August, 1922 . 



3.155 

1.776 


September, 1922 . 



2,984 

1.996 J 



The figures can only give an indication, not a measure 
of unemployment, for short time and partial emplo37ment 
may or may not be paid for. They include both wholly 
and partially unemployed. It can be seen that the peak 
was in the first week of January, 1922, but the winter 
1921-22 was not so bad as the winter 1920-21, The 
Christmas holidays possibly account for the extraordinarily 
large numbers of claims paid in that particular week. 

The Secretary of the Burnley Weavers’ Association told 
me that many of the unemployed (not necessarily being 
paid unemplo57ment benefit through the Labour Exchange) 
were nursing mothers ” ; that is, married women whose 
husbands might be working. Usually no distinction is 
made between persons when short time or few looms are 
run, but in long periods of depression the "" pin-money ” 
earners tend to be pushed out. 

Married couples working in the mills are frequently on 
short time, but their combined earnings may not fall below 
the minimum required for benefit to be paid. A well- 
informed social worker estimates that 70 per cent, of the 
married women of Burnley are employed in the factories, 
and even if this is an exaggeration it is obvious that 
this item could account for a considerable enior if the 
Labour Exchange* figures were taken as a rqeasure of 
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unemployment. Again, many weavers are hanging on 
with only two looms running, and are not considered to be 
unemployed at all. 

There is no doubt that employers try to arrange short 
time and idle weeks in such a way that the operatives 
can gain the full benefit of the Insurance Act. One of 
them said : " I don’t consider this an abuse of the Act, 
for in many cases I know that the unemployment benefit 
is all that stands between the worker and the most abject 
poverty/’ The percentage of workers being out of employ- 
ment, but falling outside the time limits of the Act, is 
probably so small that it can be ignored. This applies 
to both the cotton and mining industries. The proportion 
of unemployed workers not registered for unemplo37ment 
benefit is estimated at 5 per cent, of the registered by a 
local ofiBcial of the Labour Exchange. 

I have not been able to obtain an analysis of the tmem- 
ployment figures by trades, but the greater part of the 
unemployed are probably weavers and general labourers. 
Of the engineers, about 160 men are unemployed at present, 
and their number is increasing at the rate of 7 to ro per 
cent, per week. The peaks of unemployment in the engin- 
eering trade were December, 1920 (Ironfoimders’ Strike), 
and June, 1921 (Coal Dispute). In the mining section 
about 250 men axe unemployed. Apart from the coal 
dispute, the peaks of unemployment were December, 192X, 
when 400 men were idle, and the period December to May, 
1922, when 300 men were not working. These peaks 
coincide with the peaks of imemployment in the cotton 
industry. Pit workers are, on the average, engaged for 
four and a half days in the week. 

There are 2,000 men belonging to the building trade in 
Burnley. Very few are registered as unemployed at the 
Labour Exchange, but there is very little building work 
berng done in the town. It can only be assumed that many 
builders have obtained jobs elsewhere and still live in the 
town. Usually periods of depression in the cotton trade 
stimulaii^ employment in the building trades, for repairs 
and alterations to mills are put in handwhen the machinery 
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is still. Possibly there is some work of this nature in 
outl37ing districts. 

Normal Wage Rates 

Before lookiag into the amounts of the incomes of the 
unemployed, it is necessary to find out the noimal wages 
paid at present for a full week’s work. In all cases, where 
piece-work rates are paid, I have obtained several opinions 
as to what is a fair average. 

BuirniNG. Weelily Wage. 

All grades except plumbing: s. d, 

IS. Sd. per hour for 44-hour week . . • 73 4 

Plumbers : 

IS. gd. per hour for 44-hour week . . • 77 o 

Average for a Full Week. 
Cotton. s. d. 

Four-loom weaver (piece-rates) . . . . 46 o 

Six-loom weaver (piece-rates) . . « . 58 o 

Tenter (boy or girl) . . . . .110 

(A tenter assists a six-loom weaver and is paid by him. 
Before pa3dng the tenter, the six-loom weaver gets from 
66s. to 72s. per week.) Men and women are paid equal 
piece-rates, but a woman never gets more than four 
looms. A four-loom weaver's wage is generally quoted 
as a fair average and a basis for comparison in Burnley. 

Average for a Full Week. 
Mining. s. d. 

Collier (piece-rate) . . . . . . 59 6 

Surface worker ..... per day 7 9 

Weekly Wage. 

Engineering. s. d. 

Fitters (46s., plus 15s. 6 d. bonus) . . . 61 6 

Machinists (33s., plus 155. 6 d. bonus) . . , 48 6 

Labourers (28s., plus 15s. 6 d. bonus) . . . 43 6 

Weekly Wage. 

Public Services. s. d . 

Highway labour. . . . . • • 55 o 

Street sweepers . . . . . . . 48 o 

Tramway : 

Drivers . . . - - . . . 69 o 

Conductors . . . . . . • 65 o 

The wage stated above for tramway workers is a fair 
average. It varies with the number of years of service 
and there is also an addition in some casesf known as 
“ merit pay."^ 
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Supplementary Earnings 

It must be remembered that a weaver is paid a piece^ 
rate, and men and women, young and old, are on a perfectly 
equal scale. Hence, although the head of a household 
may be unemployed for a considerable time, the pressure 
is not very severe if other members of the family are 
working. I have spoken to a man who has been idle for 
two years, but has not been in want, mainly because his 
daughter, a four-loom weaver, has been fortunate in being 
fairly well employed. This is only one case among many. 
The total earnings of families, supplemented by the unem- 
plo3nnent benefit of the idle members, has in a very large 
number of cases been suflSicient to provide at least bare 
necessities. The earnings of weaver daughters are a very 
important item in the weekly budget of many colliers' 
families. 

Unemployment Insurance Benefit 

The provisions of the Acts are weU known and need not 
be repeated here. The amounts paid out in thirteen weeks 
in 1921 and 1922 are shown above. This is the main 
source of income of by far the greater part of the totally 
unemployed in Burnley, and it has saved a huge number 
of respectable Burnley workers from poverty or resort to 
the Poor Law. 

Poor Relief 

The Burnley Union covers an area considerably larger 
than Burnley itself, and has a population of 250,000, or 
more than double that of Burnley, but economic conditions 
in the Poor Law area are similar to those in the Municipal 
area, the leading occupation being weaving. 

There was no fixed scale prior to May, 1921. From May, 
1921, to November, 1921, the scale was as follows : — 

175. per week for one person. 

^55. ,, ,, t^o persons. 

35^. f, ,, three persons. 

7s. 6 ^, „ ,, each additional persfki in a household. 
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There was no maximum. From November, 1921, to 
August 3X, 1922, the following scale was paid : — 

225 . td. per week for man and wife. 5s. per week for each 
child, with a maximum of 525. 6^. per week for a man and 
wife and six children. For single men and single women 
the maximum was 155. per week, but was only payable if 
the applicant was a householder. 

A new scale has been put into operation from September i, 
1922, with a reduced allowance for children and a maximum 
for man and wife and six children of 45s, per week. This 
is obviously because the old scale was considered too high 
when compared with normal vrage rates in the town. 

Outdoor relief is paid in many cases in addition to 
unemployment benefit, varying amounts being paid in 
order to make the applicant's total income equal to the 
Guardians’ scale. In the case of colliery workers, outdoor 
relief is frequently paid to supplement low earnings. 

At least half the allowance made to the applicant must 
be in the form of a coupon to be exchanged at a shop for 
provisions. If the applicant is not considered trustworthy 
the Guardians sometimes only allow rent and the price 
of coal in money, and give the rest of the relief in coupons. 

In very few cases is relief refused. If a man pleads 
destitution the Guardians must relieve him, but if they 
have been cheated once they are careful that the fraud 
is not repeated by the same person. 

The following amounts have been expended in outdoor 
relief in the last eighteen months. 

April, 1921, to March, 1922 • . :£97a23i 

This sum was almost exactly divided between the two 


half years ^48,500). 

Monthly Returns. 

Total Expenditure. 

Weekly Average 
of persons 
receiving Relief. 

March, 1922 . 

- £5.430 


6,127 

April, 1922 

- 7.555 


6,973 

May, 1922 

7.441 


7^159 

June, 1922 

. 12,701 


8,253 

July, 1922 

6,627 


6,032 

August, 1922 . 

5.261 


4.689 

September, 1922 (estimate) 

5.000 


•4,000 

Six months (April to September) £44,585 
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The weekly average number of persons receiving relief 
includes men, women and children. 

The exceptionally high figure for June, 1922, is probably 
due to the fact that a large number of workers came 
out of benefit at the Labour Exchange. It will be 
seen that the expenditure was rather less in the 
last six months than in the two preceding half-yearly 
periods. 

The numbers of indoor paupers at the beginning ^f 
September in the last four years were 470, 630, 772, 740. 
Of the increases, only 10 per cent, were able-bodied. The 
greater part of the men applying for outdoor relief called 
themselves "'General Labourers." 

School Feeding 

The expenditure on School Feeding was £137 in the 
year April, 1920, to March, 1921, £5,035 in 1921-1922, and 
is estimated at £4,000 for the current year. In the last 
financial year (1921-1922) thirteen centres were used, 
103,668 breakfasts and 112,781 dinners were served, and 
at the peak 779 children were on the feeding list (end of 
June, 1921). The average numbers of children on the list 
rose from 285 in April to 713 during the coal strike in 
June last year, fell to 213 in November and rose again to 
359 in March. The Education Committee is anxious to 
avoid the pauperisation of children and their parents, and 
considers that in many cases families can struggle along 
without going to the Guardians, provided that some 
help is given in feeding the children. An extension of 
the work was proposed for the present financial year, 
and £5,000 voted for it, but the Board of Education 
threatened to stop the grant, and the scheme had to be 
dropped. 

Children are only fed when they are necessitous. In 
June (this year) the scale of necessity was raised ; according 
to it now the weekly income for a family of two adults 
and tbre^ children must fall below 31s., before the children 
can be fed at school. 
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ReUef Work 

Relief work as a method of relieving the tmemployment 
situation is generally considered both expensive and 
unsatisfactory. 

When a relief job is undertaken, application is made 
to the Labour Exchange for the men required, say fifty 
to eighty men. A rota committee deals with the applica- 
tion, giving preference to the most necessitous cases and 
ex-service men, without considering their suitability for 
the work. Many of the workers sent are physical wrecks, 
but provided that a man appears to be trying he is not 
dismissed. The difference between the labour employed 
and the skiQed navvy is very obvious, and it is the subject 
of much comment in the town. In order to spread the 
work over as many heads as possible, alternate weeks 
are worked with different gangs. The Borough Sur- 
veyor prefers excavation for work of this type, because 
there is no question of skiU and no expensive material 
is used. But it must not be forgotten that this 
work is most tmsuitable for weavers, for it hardens 
their hands and obviously lessens their efficiency in 
their regular occupation, in which the rapid hand- 
ling of delicate threads of cotton yam plays a great 
part. 

I have obtained the totals of expenditure on relief work 
in recent years, but they are of little value in estimating 
the benefit derived by the unemployed, because in some 
cases the cost of material was a large item, and in almost 
all cases regular skilled workers were also employed. There 
is also the difficulty of deciding how the burden of expense 
shall be divided over the years in which it was incurred. 
The most important piece of relief work, the construction 
of a new arterial road (Rossendale Road) cost £30,000, but 
it had a concrete bed and was fenced, and these items, 
together with the cost of skilled labour, accounted for 
a large dice of the expense. From start to finish the 
job took two years, but there was a> stoppage^ of work 
for a period. T^e Borough bore 50 per cent, of the 
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total cost. The following is the expenditure on relief 
works : — 

I s. d , 

Api’il I, 1920, to March 31, 1921 . . 12,941 2 7 

„ 1921, to March 31, 1922 . . 14,303 18 3 

„ 1922, to September ii, 1922 . . 23,868 ii 8 

Fifty per cent of this expense was borne by the Ministry 

of Transport. 

The cost of labour was worked out by the Borough 
Surveyor in the case of a piece of relief work, Manchester 
Road widening, and passed on to me in a letter, an extract 
from which reads ; — 

“ The cost of excavation and tipping works out at 
about 7s. 6^?. per cubic yard. 

We have found in the past that work done under these 
conditions (i.e. relief work) costs not less than double the 
cost of similar work if executed under normal conditions 
— ^but the actual increase is a variable amount, according 
to circumstances." 

The Guardians are pressing the Borough to find as much 
relief work as possible, and propose to pay the wages of 
the men employed (at present 45s. per week). This 
scheme is now being considered. The Guardians’ opinion 
is that there is nothing worse than paying a man for doing 
nothing. 

Two difficulties must be faced. The first is the financial 
side. Most of the works undertaken would not have 
been put in hand for many years had conditions been 
normal, and not one of them is a revenue-earning 
work. 

The second difficulty is finding work which can be done. 
A tentative list, submitted by the Borough Surveyor to 
the Ministry of Transport and the Unemployment Grants 
Committee, as possible schemes for the coming winter for 
relief of unemployment included work on a mam sewer, 
a retaining wall, bowling greens, tennis courts and 
pavilions, and six pieces of road work. These are depen- 
dent, in ^ large measure, on their acceptance or otherwise 
by various local committees. 
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Local Finance 

An indication of the municipal financial position is now 
required. 

The local indebtedness was £1,716,818 and rateable 
value, £459,447, on March 31, 1922. The Borough Rate 
rose from gsySd. in 1919 to 13s sd, last year and 12s. 4d, 
this ; the Poor Rate from xs. 2 d, to 2s. and 4s. 

Thp Borough Rate for the last two years would have 
been less than the rate for 1920-1921 but for a reassess- 
ment. 

Before the war, if a family was receiving outdoor relief 
the rates were almost invariably remitted, but in the 
present abnormal circumstances this practice has been 
modified. If a family is in receipt of outdoor relief the 
rates are written forward, and only in a few cases (where 
the householder has no efiects) axe they entirely re- 
mitted. 

Rates are collected directly from the occupiers of about 
80 per cent, of the houses in Burnley. 

Savings 

The Building Societies take the greater part of the 
operatives^ savings in Burnley. The leading Society, the 
Burnley Building Society, probably handles 75 per cent, 
of the money saved in the town. A remarkable feature 
of an institution of this kind is that deposits tend to increase 
in times of depression. The members of the Building 
Society axe in the main the steady, thrifty section of the 
working dass, with a sprinkling of shopkeepers and profes- 
sional people. They do not as a rule lose their emplo3nnent 
as readily as the less cautious people. In a depression the 
desirability of having a good reserve of savings strikes 
them even more forcibly than usual, and many, possibly 
most, continue to pay a little into the Society even when 
on short time. In 1921, an increase of £186,614 in shares 
and deposits over the 1920 figures was shown on the balance- 
sheet of the Burnley Building Society, anti a farther increase 
is expected this yean. Although there is this increase in 
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shares and deposits, the 1921 balance-sheet shows ^£463, 305 
oi shares withdrawn and £346,586 of deposits and loans 
withdrawn, so it would appear that at least a section is 
rel3dng on former savings. At present the average share- 
holders holding in the Burnley Building Society is £175, 
and the average amount per depositor is £54. 

Private Funds 

A 

In addition to unemployment benefit, outdoor relief, 
relief work and school feeding, several private funds exist 
or have existed for the relief of unemployment. The 
most important of these was the contribution from the 
Cotton Control Board. £425,000 was distributed through 
the medium of the Weavers' Association in two periods, 
September, 1917, to June, 1919, and January, 1921, to 
May, 1922. Benefit was at the rate of 25s. per head for 
men and 15s. for women. In the worst week 8,500 claims 
were paid (January, 1921). The Board had insured 
workers against unemployment, but the insurance was 
only against unemployment caused by the action of the 
Board. 

Most of the organised religious bodies in Burnley have 
a fund for the relief of their own necessitous members, 
and there is a Clog Fund administered by the school teachers 
to provide dogs (the usual popular footwear in industrial 
Lancashire) for children needing them. 

Relief Administration 

There is no central authority charged with the task of 
co-ordinating these different organisations for paying out 
rdief money, so each organisation must inquire of every 
other to prevent imposition. Separately each body 
appears to be very efi&cient and painstaking — ^in fact, I 
have not foimd anybody who could raise a single complaint 
on the grounds of slack administration ; nevertheless the 
existence of so many sources of relief invites attempts at 
imposition, and the magistrates have had to deal with 
many offences of this character. Itn would appear also 
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that there is sometimes a difficulty caused by misunder- 
standing of the regulations which govern the pa3mient 
of unemplo3nnent benefit. An unemployed person may 
go to the Labour Exchange on a Friday to receive 
payment, but finds there that he is not entitled to 
benefit ; he lojist then apply to the Guardians for out- 
relief, and as a rule must wait for some days before he 
gets it. 

Large numbers of men and women go from door to door 
asking for odd jobs, whitewashing, gardening, sewing, etc , 
and quite a number get them. This fact adds another 
complication to the administration of relief moneys. 

Adlotments 

Allotments are of little value as a solution to the unem- 
ployment problem in Burnley. The land is fairly hilly 
and is not tilled, but is used for dairy farming. A few 
allotments have been made, but they are usually considered 
to be an inconvenient size — ^too big for the spade, and too 
small for a horse. There is little demand for them, for 
the soil is heavy and clayey, demanding much lime, manure 
and labour. The clayey subsoil of Burnley is an asset to 
the town in that it gives a high degree of dampness requisite 
for weaving, but for tillage the land needs reclaiming and 
this obviously demands a high initial outlay. 

The distress and suffering caused by unemployment and 
changes in physique and morale (if any) must now be 
described. 

Effects of Unemployment: Suffering 

There has probably been, and is yet, some suffering due 
to unemplo5nnent. By " suffering ” I mean absolute 
shortage of what are usually called the necessaries of life. 
But the proportion of working class families which has 
been in want is very small — b . mere fringe. The testimony 
which has been given has been almost unanimous. A 
few of the steady respectable class of curatives h«ve been 
too independent to a()ply to the Guardians for relief, indeed 
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have carefully concealed their destitution even from 
relatives and neighbours, and have just managed to keep 
body and soul together. Such a case is that of a slater, 
his wife and two children. The man gets a little irregular 
work, which gives him a very small income and prevents 
him from drawing unemplo3nnent benefit^ one of the 
children is very delicate and cannot get up in time for 
morning school, frequently going in the afternoon after 
a very poor meal. A neighbour who gave me the infornfa- 
tion says that it is an obvious case of a child deteriorating 
in physique because of the poverty of its parents and their 
unwillingness to seek outdoor relief. 

As for the criminal, pauper and wilfully casual class, one 
hears from social workers in constant touch with them 
that “ they have never been better off in their lives.'" The 
ojBBcial in charge of school feeding told me that steady, 
independent workers will not allow their children to be 
school-fed ; similarly, I learnt from the Department of 
Public Health, The steady operative's child is not brought 
for free milk." 

A few words on the subject of the free milk are perhaps 
necessary. Some years ago, Burnley had the unenviable 
distinction of the highest infantile mortality rate in the 
country, so in 1906 the Department of Public Health was 
reorganised and has since been very successful in checking 
the rate. But Burnley has not forgotten the stain, and 
the health of the children is very carefully watched, and 
it is comparatively easy to ascertain whether there has 
been any marked deterioration in their physique. In all 
cases the answer is the same — ^there has been practi- 
cally no deterioration. One case only was known at the 
school clinic of a child being obviously ill-fed — the teachers 
generally see that when a child is necessitous it is school-fed. 
Statistics from the Report of the Medical Officer (1921) 
show that whereas the boys increased in both height and 
weight as compared with 1920, girls of five and seven 
years were both shorter and lighter. The figures are as 
follows 
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Boys. 

Girls. 


j 1920. 

1921- 

1920. 

1921. 

Age 5. 

Number inspected . 

i 1 

1 774 

556 

743 

523 

Average height . 

1 41 ‘3 in. 

41*5 in. 

41*0 in. 

40*9 m. 

Average weight. . 1 

1 38*7 lb. 

39-7 

38*0 lb. 

367 lb. 

Age 7. 





Number inspected . 

! 762 

132 

760 

104 

Average height . 

45'3 iu. 

46-1 .in. 

44*9 in 

447 in. 

Average weight 

45*9 lb. 

48-8 lb. 

45*0 lb. 

44-5 lb. 

Age 12. 





Number inspected 

907 

617 

S53 

566 

Average height . 

54*4 iu. 

54*5 lu. 

54*5 iu. 

54-9 in. 

Average weight - 

68-6 lb. 

70*0 lb. 

69-4 lb. 

70*7 lb. 


The Guardians employ a lady visitor who reports that 
milk and medical service are required sometimes. These 
are then provided free. 

The annual report of the N.S.P.C.C. shows that the 
number of complaints of child neglect has diminished in 
the period of unemployment. The inspector explains that 
the people with whom he has to deal axe the criminal and 
casual class, whose income (outdoor relief) is now received 
partly in kind and cannot be spent in drink, hence the 
children profit. 

One might suppose that the health of children would 
improve when working mothers are compelled to stay at 
home by unemployment. But it is far from certain that 
the children suffer when the mother goes to the mill ; 
opinions certainly differ, but well-informed social workers 
in some cases consider that it is better that the family 
income should be comparatively high, than that the mother 
should remain at home in poverty. There is no evidence 
of deterioration in the physique of adults. The numbers of 
prescriptions made up (National Health Insurance) show 
no significant variation except during th6 influenza epidemic 
of last winter. 
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Distress 

Standards of living have risen since the war. During 
the boom workers’ families grew accustomed to comforts 
and luxuries, recreation and entertainment formerly almost 
unknown. In the depression, household expenditure has 
had to be curtailed almost tmiversally arnica very large 
percentage of workers has been in distress. A relieving 
ofi&cer told me that he knows of many cases where t}ie 
furniture has been sold. Many cases of acute distress are 
not entirely due to the trade depression, but rather to the 
partial incapacity of the breadwinner as a result of war 
injuries and the smallness of his pension. Of course such 
a man finds it more difficult to get light emplo3mient in 
bad times than in good. 

This distress has not been reflected in the insufi&cient 
clothing of children. The Organising Secretary of the 
League of Social Service finds that children are not badly 
clothed, probably because many more people are making 
clothes at home. Burnley prices are high, and the home- 
made garment is usually better as well as cheaper than the 
shop article. The report of the N.S.P.C.C. for 1921 
states : 

” Owing to the great distress in the district by reason 
of unemployment, the Inspector has been appli^ to on 
many occasions for clothing, and he is happy to report that 
the public have assisted him in such a liberal manner that in 
no case wh^e inquiry had proved the genuineness of the 
need had the applicant been left unsatisfied," 

There have been numerous cases of lack of substantial 
footwear, but this need has been largely met from the Clog 
Fund administered by the school teachers. 

Social workers attend at the Infant Welfare centres 
(four in Burnley) and are frequently able to relieve cases 
of distress reported by the mothers. 

Morale 

Sla<jj(cening of morale ” may mean one of two things : — 

X. Many of the better class operatij^es who hated relief 
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have by sheer necessity been forced to sell their furniture 
and finally apply to the Guardians for relief. At first the 
process was painful, then gradually nothing was thought 
of it, and finally relief was taken as a matter of course. 
In the words of the Clerk of the Guardians : It spoils a 
man's character," or, to quote the N.S.P.C.C. Inspector : 

a man loseS^his natural British independence." I shall 
refer to this class as the " habituated." 

*2. Some people, either through inherited moral weakness 
and early environment, or through constant dependence 
on outdoor relief, actually prefer drawing relief money to 
working for a living. I shall call this class the " demoral- 
ised." 

Almost all the xmemployed are by now habituated." 
They no longer feel ashamed to be seen in the queue at 
the Labour Exchange or to apply to the relieving ofi&cer, 
but at least 75 per cent, of them anxiously want work. 
They are heartily sick of doing nothing, and want work for 
its own sake in many cases. The uncertainty of relief is 
also a great drawback — ^the worker wants the sense of 
security which regular work gives. 

The '' demoralised " only account for about 25 per cent, 
of the tmemployed, and I was not able to obtain a shred 
of evidence to show that this percentage is growing ; on 
the contrary, the demoralised appear to be a separate 
social class, which has grown in recent years by the addi- 
tion of young men demoralised through military service, 
but not by that of steady workers demoralised by relief. 
Several well-informed persons concur in this view. From 
all sources one hears of the criminal, casual, and pauper 
dasses rushing on to all forms of relief funds, and evading 
work wherever possible. In these abnormal times it is 
most difficult to classify the unemployed, because a man 
cannot be condemned as work-shy unless he definitely 
refuses to work, and at present there is little work to offer ; 
but the anxiety to substitute earnings for benefit and rdief 
pa5mients does not appear to have spread to the minorify 
which truculently demands its rights" and ^states its 
occupation as " Ggieral labourer." 
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The Burnley Guardians have a home for pauper girls who 
are under i8 years of age but go out to work. It is a home, 
not an institution, and it reflects great credit on the 
Guardians and on the '' mother ’’ ; but when the slump came 
practically all the girls who had turned i8 years of age 
left the home to exist on unemployment benefit out- 
side. ^ 

The attitude of the steady worker to imemplo3nnent 
benefit and outdoor relief points in the same direction. 
He does not object to taking the money, for he feels that 
he has a right to benefit or relief after pa37ing his insurance 
contributions or his rates, but he strongly objects to being 
associated with the permanent pauper class. I spoke to 
an unfortunate woman a few days ago. Her husband had 
died just a week before, she could not get work and had 
nothing, so she applied to the Guardians for relief and 
received 15s., half in money, and half in the form of a 
coupon for provisions, but she was deeply ashamed to 
present the coupon in a shop because it associated her 
with the pauper class. 

Grime 

There has been a remarkable decrease in crime in Burnley 
recently. The greater part of the offences which come 
before the magistrates are impositions on rdief funds and 
matrimonial affairs. There is little stealing, possibly 
because people in dire necessity can get outdoor relief 
fairly easily ; and little drunkenness, almost certainly 
because the frequent offenders receive the greater part 
of their income in the form of coupons for provisions. 
Gambling would probably reflect growing demoralisation 
more than any other form of vice. Round Burnley on 
Saturdays and Sundays groups of men (say 100 to 200) 
meet at lonely spots on the moors and play '' pitch and 
toss ” for fairly high stakes. I found one of these spots, 
watched the gambling from a distance and made some 
inquiries in the district. It appears that it has gone on 
for years,^and has neither decreased nor increased during 
liie unemployment period. 
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Political Unrest 

There is practically no political tinrest in Burnley. Some 
time ago the steady section of the unemployed attempted 
to organise themselves, but a few hot-heads came into the 
organisation, the steady people withdrew, and it collapsed. 
The great bffik of the people here are very conservative. 
About a third of the houses in Burnley are owner-occupied. 
On the whole, the cotton operatives are content with their 
work and working conditions ; wages are piece-rates, and 
the worker feels that his earnings depend simply on his 
own efforts ; many of the operatives know the members 
of the mill-owning families personally, and there is little 
petty t3?ranny of overlookers and managers. The weaver 
is not readily stampeded by political hot-heads. 

Remedies 

The infallible cure for unemployment in Burnley is ob- 
viously a revival of the cotton trade. A development of 
new areas for cotton-growing would probably lower the 
price of cotton and enable merchants to sell more cloth. 
Settled political conditions in Europe, stable currencies, 
and removal of barriers to trade are all demanded. No 
suggestions have been met with of better methods of 
meeting the unemplojrment, which is an inevitable result 
of a trade depression. The principle of insurance appears 
to be considered satisfactory. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN CARDIFF, BLAINA, 
AND ABERTILLERY 

(September, 1922) 

Introduction 

Blaina and Abertillery are not selected as t37pical of the 
South Wales coalfield. No other area has suffered or is 
suffering so much from the depression in the coal trade. 
At the same time, its plight indicates the logical outcome 
of the present system of coal-mining. The history of this 
area may be repeated to-moirow in some other valley. 
There is nothing in the general nature of the industry to 
prevent it. For this reason, and for another — ^the homo- 
geneity of industrial South Wales — have thought it 
necessary to depart from the strict geographical limits 
set in the questionnaire. The fact is, one cannot avoid 
this wide survey, because the explanation of Blaina and 
Abertillery and of Cardiff itself cannot be found wi thin 
their territorial boundaries. 

In all that follows, I emphasise the homogeneity of South 
Wales — ^its dependence on the coal industry. 

CARDIFF 

The Poor Law Union 

There are thirty-seven parishes in the Cardiff Union, 
the majority of which do not come within the purview of 
this inquiry. Nothing is lost to the value of the investiga- 
tion because of this, as, with the exception of Barry and 
Penartlv the parishes eliminated are characteristically 
rural. There is no considerable indujrf:ry away from Car- 

154 
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diff, Penarth and Barry, whfle the existence of a few coal 
levels or slants in some parishes affects their character 
but little. The significance of this is that the inquiry, 
so far as it concerns Cardiff, has no direct reference to the 
coal-mining industry, though the existence of the city 
arises directly from the commercial needs of coal-mining. 
Thus, the gerferal character of the workers* occupations 
is dependent on coal. This fact must always be placed 
hr the forefront. The city has a population of 230,000, 
and a rateable value of £1,251,445, 

Relief by Poor Law Guardians 

Statistics of out-relief in Cardiff are given herewith. 
The distinction between ordinary relief cases and unemploy- 
ment relief must be noted. It is not always easy for the 
officials to make the demarcation. The importance of the 
distinction, apart from the requirements of this investiga- 
tion, arises from the facts that : — 

(1) The unemployed are relieved by the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and may be entitled to unemplo3mient pay from 
the Ministry of Labour. 

(2) The Poor Law Guardians, Ministry of Labour, and 
Ministry of Pensions co-operate to prevent overlapping. 

The necessity of this last measure in the interests of 
economy is obvious, but it has a salutary effect on the 

cadgers.** These are soon discovered, and the desir- 
ability of making an effort to obtain work is forced upon 
them. 

Ordinary relief cases are coming up all the time. These 
include widows, and families in which the male member is 
incapable of working, through sickness or lunacy. They 
are the normal human drift thrown up in times of prosperity 
and depression alike. 

Unemplo37ment relief has diminished in the last few 
weeks, but this is due, in a great measure, to the Ministry 
of Labour's policy of extending unemplo3nnent benefit. 
The Board of Guardians does not appreciate the Govern- 
ment's policy for the care of the untoployed. '-Members 
take the stand thatiiUnsmplojTnent relief does not properly 
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come within the scope of the Poor Law, and that the 
Union should be freed from all financial responsibility. 

During the summer, the five weeks gap system threw 
a large number of unemployed on the Guardians, but 
immediately this system was discontinued, the unemployed 
went ofi ” the parish. The one week gs^ ^system now 
in force has a like effect. It is a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, in which the national and local exchequers 
play off against each other. 

Several Guardians feel strongly that the policy of out- 
relief for able-bodied men has greatly undermined the 
independence of the people. Many cases are instanced 
in which relief is expected as a matter of course for the 
first week of unemployment The facility with which able- 
bodied people can get relief has led to the assumption that 
the Poor Law is a legitimate source of income. Officials 
at Cardiff and Blaina consider the removal of political 
disability on receipt of relief to be a grave menace to the 
independence of the workers and to the impartial granting 
of relief. From this cause alone considerable numbers 
who would not otherwise have applied have sought relief. 
This has operated particularly among the miners. {Note . — 
500 to 600 coal miners working outside the Union reside 
in Cardiff.) 

The work of Relief Committees has become so great 
that the committees have had to be divided for different 
areas, with the result that rdief is administered by Guar- 
dians who live among the people who, receiving relief, 
have also the power at elections to unseat Guardians who 
have challenged the generosity of the public purse. The 
Guardians are not so independent as they ought to be. 
Several deputations of the unemployed have been received 
by the Board from time to time, and hard words have 
been used by excitable people, but there has been no dis- 
orderliness. 

The Guardians are continually faced with the demand 
ior full work or maintenance, and cannot convince the 

active*^ leaders of the workless that full maintenance 
without work does not incline men to l^ok for work. This 
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is the old, familiar demand, of which notice would not 
be taken here were it not that full work or full main- 
tenance " explains the readiness of many otherwise 
independent-spirited men to apply to the Guardians. It is a 
political creed to which thousands in the mining valleys sub- 
scribe in all sincerity, and has its no less forceful adherents 
in Cardiff- Every ofi&cial, councillor and guardian inter- 
viewed urged the necessity of co-ordination between the 
various agencies of public assistance, e.g. National Health 
Insurance, Unemployment Insurance, Ministry of Pensions, 
Guardians and local authorities able to provide relief work. 
This appears to be chiefly in the interests of administration 
and economy ; but it is pointed out that economy of the 
kind which prevents overlapping is in the interests of the 
distressed people, and that where the likelihood of employ- 
ment exists co-ordination of the public services would 
speed up the employment of men on available work. 

No r^ef work is provided by the Board of Guardians, 
because there are no facilities. The Inspector tmder the 
Ministry of Health has urged the desirability of relief work, 
and many members of the Guardians think this might 
be given. But the facilities are not present, and, in the 
main, relief work is held to be the province of the Corpora- 
tion, with whom the Guardians w^ould be willing to co- 
operate. In some Unions, Boards of Guardians have 
entered into arrangements with local authorities to provide 
tasks for work, e,g. in Leicester where, instead of giving 
an order for relief, a man is given an order for so much 
at the Corporation relief works. The Ministry of Health 
Inspector wanted the Cardiff Board to follow the example. 
The City Council was approached in regard to the filling 
in of the Maindy Pool (a work for relief), but the proposal 
is suspended because of a wages dispute between the men 
working there and the Corporation. 

An arrangement is in force whereby the Corporation 
notifies to the Guardians the names of men taken cai for 
Corporation work, e.g. housing, road-making, waterworks, 
but this is to prevent overlapping. There is no ^OTanger- 
ment by which the Corporation employs mea sent by the 
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Guardians, as there is between the Corporation and the 
Ministry of Labour. 

In the interests of administration, theie are reciprocal 
arrangements between the Guardians and the Ministry 
of Labour, in order to check outdoor relief and Ministry 
of Labour unemplo3nnent benefit. ^ « 

Considerable sums are recovered in respect of ordinary 
relief, as distinct from unemployed relief, which is always 
on loan. So far, no considerable efiorts have been made 
to recover unemployment relief. In the neighbouring 
Union of Newport, collectors have been appointed to 
recover unemployed relief loans, and have been very 
successful. The Cardiff Union is about to appoint two 
collectors as an experiment. The collection or efforts at 
collection act as a deterrent. 

Scale of Relief (Cardiff) 

The scale of outdoor relief in the Cardiff area has under- 
gone three changes since April i6, 1921. These changes 
are shown in the following resolutions adopted by the Board 
in April, May and November, 1921, and February, 1932, 
the resolution of February, 1922, being that now in force 
throughout the Union. 

April 16, 1921. That aU relief to men out of work or 
their families, whether granted by the Board, Relief Com- 
mittees or Relieving Officers, be given on loan. 

That such relief shall not exceed the following scale, 
except where extra nourishment is required through sickness 
or other special circumstances : — 

Adult, 7s. 6i. ; child, 5s. weekly. 

Any income of the family, or assistance from Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, School Meals, Distress Fund, or otherwise 
to be taken into account in fixing the relief. 

May 21, 1921. The Committee, having been asked by 
the Board to consider the need of altering the maximum 
relief to be given to men out of work and their families 
adopted on April 16, recommend that it be raised to the 
foUowiag^ figures 

Adult, 105 . ; child, 7s. weekly. 
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November 5, 1921- Scale of maximum relief to un- 
employed to be granted usually in food. The Relief 
Committees may order one-third of the relief given to be 
in money, and in any special case where they are satisfied 
money will be well used, one half. Orders of the Committee 

to be for not more than two weeks at a time. 

•> 

Married couple . . .25s. per week. 

For one child only . . ys. 6 d. „ 

If more than one child, includ- 
ing the first . . , 5s. ,, for each child. 

Maximum for family . . ;^2 los per week. 

All income or assistance available to be taken into 
account, except in the cases of part time emplo3nnent, 
where half the earnings up to los. weekly, and ex-service 
disability pension up to los. weekly, may be disregarded, 
but the sum to be disregarded in any one case miist not 
exceed los. weekly. 

Unmarried persons over 18 in lodgings not exceeding 155. 
weekly, up to ys of which may be given in money. 

16 to 18 in lodgings not exceeding los. weekly, part of 
which may be given in money. 

Over 18 living at home — not exceeding los weekly 
16 to 18 living at home — not exceeding js. 6 d. weekly. 

February 4, 1922. Scale of maximum relief to unem- 
ployed : — 

Married couple . . . 205, per week 

For one child only • . 55. „ 

If more than one child, includ- 
ing the first ... 4s. „ for each Child- 

Maximum for family . . £^2. per week. 

Unmarried persons over 18, in lodgings, not exceeding 
I2S. 6 d, weekly, up to ys of which may be given in money. 

16 to 18, in lodgings, not exceeding los. weekly, part of 
which may be given in money. 

Over 18 living at home — ^not exceeding los. weekly. 

16 to 18 living at home — ^not exceeding ys. 6d. weekly. 

All income or as^tance available to be taken into 
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account, except only ex-service disability pension up to 

los* weekly. 

Poor Law relief to unemployed persons rose from nothing, 
in March, 1921, to over £7,000 for November, the number 
relieved reaching 3,691. In August, 1922, the expenditure 
was £2,983 and the number relieved 2,031. Rates for 
Guardians' expenditure, which were iifd. in the £ in 1913, 
were 2s. lofrf. in 1922. 


Feeding of School Children 

In 1913 the Cardiff Education Authority supplied on an 
average twelve children daily with one meal. The number 
increased gradually during the war, but not until 1921 was 
the local Education Authority called upon to spend any 
considerable sum for this purpose. The monthly figures 
for that year show how rapidly the trade depression affected 
the people. 


January, 1921 . 
February, 1921 . 
March, 1921 
April, 1921 
May, 1921 . 

June, 1921 
July, 1921. 
August, 1921 
September, 1921 
October, 1921 . 

November, 1921 
December, 1921. 
February, 1922 . 


330 children fed daily. 

57^ f» »» 

890 

1,496 

2,000 ,, „ 

2,120 „ 

2,020 ,, ,, 

1,060 

940 
906 
850 

941 ,» 

506 


During 1922 there has been a steady decline to the 
present (September) figure of 313 per week at a cost of 
£33. The cost in 1921 was £15,000, £600 per week being 
spent in the May, Jime, July period. From July, 1921, 
until June, 1922, two meals a day were provided, but only 
dinner is now served. 

The Education Authority co-operates with the Guardians 
in order ;Uiat the children of parents being relieved by the 
G nw dia n s ^all not be fed by the Ejjucation Authority. 
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The decrease in the numbers for X922 is largely accounted 
for by the fact that so many of the families have since 
obtained Poor Law relief. It does not indicate improved 
trade conditions. Formerly only the children were aided 
by the public purse ; now the families have resorted to the 
Poor Law. Education and Poor Law officials have nothing 
but praise for 'the parents of most of the children The 
Dowlais Works, which formerly employed 2,000 workmen, 
were closed in February, 1921. These 2,000 men struggled 
as long as possible to carry on without public aid. This 
is borne out by the figures given above, which show that 
the effect of the stoppage was not considerably felt in the 
feeding of school children, for three months. Then came 
the coal stoppage and the stagnation of dock work, throwmg 
the casual and semi-casual workers on to the rates. The 
artisans maintained and are maintaining the finest tradi- 
tions of working class independence. This is a tribute 
which every inquiry makes the more sincere. The 
unskilled workers are the first to go on to the rates. Their 
work is semi-casual at the best, that is, casual in the 
industries to which they are attached. 

The Director of Education and the School Medical Officer 
have been alive to the possibilities of deterioration in the 
health and work of the children, but all reports from school 
teachers and medical officers point to the conclusion that no 
deterioration has taken place. In the great majority of 
cases parents have sacrificed everything to the welfare of the 
children, and any food shortage has been borne by the 
parents themselves. There are, however, many of the 513 
children now bemg fed by the Education Authority whose 
parentscouldvery well carry the burden. These parents are 
the residue, always to be f oimd, who are first to claim public 
assistance and last to relinquish it. They include the 
improvident and the graceless. The Education Authority, 
however, adheres strictly to the spirit of the Act, by ensur- 
ing the proper feeding of children who are unfortunate in 
thdr parentage, while emphasising that it is proper to the 
function of the Poor Law to step in where the parmts 
ML 
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Index)! pauperism has not increased as compared with 
1913 - 

Relief Works 

There is much necessary work contemplated by the 
City Coimcil. This work will proceed independently of 
the call for relief works, save that financial stringency 
may postpone it for a time. The city is wealthy, however, 
and its consolidated rate of i6s. in the although loo 
per cent, higher than the normal pre-war rate, is far below 
the rates of the surrounding colliery towns. 

The Mynachdy colony created by the erection of 8io 
Council houses needs an elementary school for about 
1, 600 children. A school with like accommodation is 
needed at Ely ; a central school is to be built at Grange- 
town ; negotiations are proceeding with Lord Tredegar for 
a site on Newport Road for a second central school. A 
Secondary School is promised to Llandafi, under the terms 
by which that district agreed to come into the Cardiff 
city boxmdary this year. The approximate expenditure 
on actual building will be ;£2io,ooo. 

This estimate may be exceeded, and, including £ 15,000 
for site values, the total cost is officially estimated at 
£250,000. The need for these schools is urgent, and the 
Board of Education will certainly allow no delay. 

Sanction has just been received from the Ministry of 
Health to borrow £10,000 for the filling in of Maindy Pool. 
TThis is a disused quarry which the Corporation are turning 
into a “ beauty spot.'' The work is undertaken, however, 
with the view to providing work for the unemployed. 

The City Engineer pointed out that the Corporation was 
in no way financially embarrassed, in spite of the trade 
depression. The fact that loans were raised for relief 
work was in accordance with the policy that money which 
does not represent an asset, or does not produce an asset, 
should be paid out of loan. At the same time the com- 
munity should, as far as possible, bear its own burdens at 
the time^liey arise, •unless future generations are going to 
benefit by what is done. To some ^extent Cardiff has 
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adopted that principle, and voted £30,000 for relief works, 
and that money is used almost entirely to pay for additional 
works which, in the ordinaiy way, would be chargeable to 
revenue, and to cover the difference between the actual 
cost of capital works plus any grant that might be received, 
and what the cost would be in normal times. As a specific 
sum £30,000 is all the Corporation has voted. That was 
a settled sum voted for relief works. 

The difference between actual wages cost and normal 
wages cost can only be estimated. As an example, the 
cost of tramway reconstruction is instanced. The actual 
wages cost is certainly 15 per cent, higher than it would 
have been imder ordmary conditions. This work gives a 
much more favourable result than other relief works, 
because it has lasted for a considerable time. The men 
have been kept going whole time, so that they have become 
used to the work and more valuable. They were recruited 
largely from the unemployed iron and steel men of the 
Dowlais Works, and these are now skilled navvies. 

An ordmary relief job which lasts four or five months 
shows a difference in labour cost of 50, 60 and 70 per cent., 
or even more. In the early days of xmemployment there 
was one exceptional case of a deep sewer. The ground 
was very bad, the conditions being most unfavourable to 
the emplo5rment of unskilled labour — ^assuming a navvy to 
be skilled. Some of the men employed were not even 
labourers, and the wages cost was 100 per cent. more. 
This job was worked on a double shift. This is not a 
normal case, because as many men as possible were crowded 
on to it. There was a lot of waste labour. In general, the 
Corporation expects a difference of 50 to 60 per cent, in the 
wages costs as between normal and unemployed labour. 

The Corporation has been very much handicapped in 
finding relief works, because the city boundaries have not 
been extended since 1879. The city has built right up 
to its borders and beyond. The Corporation has arrar^ed 
with surrounding local authorities to do <^rtain works, 
and to pay for them, in antidpation of" those area« coming 
inside the city borjjidaries. The new extension scheme 
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comes into operation in November, and that will give 
more room for public works, of which the new districts 
stand in great need. 

The approximate total expenditure on works upon which 
rdief workers have been engaged since March, 1921, to 
August 31, 1922, is £390,000, of which £148^000 has been 
raised by loan, £41,515 granted by the Unemployed Grants 
Committee and £3,905 by the Ministry of Transport. 
Work has been found for about 1,200 men. 

Distribution of Unemployed 

The following table shows the numbers and distribution 
of unemployed registered with the Emplo5nnent Exchange. 


Cardiff Area, which includes Bute Docks, and 
Penarth Docks. 


Date. 

Total 

Live 

Registers. 

Live Registers (Analysed by 
Industries}. 

June, 

1922. 

July, 

1922. 

August, 

1922. 

1921. 






Jan. . . 

4,621 

Building .... 

635 

782 

640 

Jb'eb- . 

6,010 

Construction of works 

70 

78 

60 

Mar. . . 

8,029 

Shipbuilding . 

1,628 

1,848 

1,771 

April . 

10,947 

Engineering 

1,300 

1,427 

1,267 

May . 

12,388 

Construction of vehicles 

50 

63 

50 

June , . 

11,985 

Cabinet making . 

21 

30 

53 

July . . 

9,176 

Metal manufacture . 

400 

390 

340 

Aug. . . 

8,326 

Commercial 

334 

290 

300 

Sept. . 

7,870 

Domestic service . 

310 

440 

360 

Oct. . 

9,429 

Transport .... 

i »357 

1,246 

1.256 

Nov. . 

9,353 

Coal-mining 

280 

321 

230 

Dec. . 

10,113 

Bricks and cement , 

8 

3 

6 

1922. 






Jan. . . 

9,863 

Agriculture 

20 

2 

16 

Feb. . 

9,854 

Food 

158 

96 

120 

Mar. , . 

10,113 

; Saw milling 

37 

56 

65 

April . 

10,731 

1 General labourers . 

1,648 

1,546 

1,401 

May . 

9,067 

i Miscellaneous . 

496 

597 

281 

June . . 

9,117 

Other trades . 

285 

119 

56 

July . . 

9,420 

Paper printing . . 

80 

94 “ 

83 

Aug. . . 

8,351 







Total live registers . 

9,117 

9,420 

8.355 


Approadmate number of insured workpeople in area. 
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Prospects of Employment 

Cardiff's prosperity is bound up in the coal export 
industry. Of the total export tonnage of this country 
8o percent, is represented by coal, and nearly half of this 
comes from South Wales ports, principally Cardiff. The 
port has not,* in past years, paid much attention to the 
import trade except in the matter of grain and ores. There 
are important flour mills at Cardiff, but there is always 
a market for flour, and employment in this industry is 
not often seriously interrupted. In pre-war days Cardiff 
depended on London, Liverpool and Bristol for the bulk 
of its foodstuffs. The cost of transport from these towns 
adds considerably to retail prices, and Cardiff gained the 
reputation of being one of the most expensive towns in 
the country to live in. Since the war, efforts have been 
made to bring food imports direct to Cardiff as the distri- 
buting centre for South Wales. In the period 1920--21, 
5,000 to 6,000 barrels of apples were imported from Canada ; 
in the season which ended in February last, roo,ooo packages 
of fruit were imported from Canada and the United States. 
This development has given work to the dock labourers 
who depend upon the casual employment afforded by 
shipping. Formerly a considerable business was done in 
the import of timber, hundreds of casual workers being 
attached to this industry. Since the war the supplies of 
timber have not reached their pre-war level, the failure of 
the Russian supplies accounting for most of the shortage. 
But it is as a food importing centre that the port promises 
greatest development, and much is hoped for from the 
transference of the docks to the Great Western Railway 
Company- There is, however, no prospect of considerable 
improvement during the coming winter, and one is com- 
pelled to conclude that there will continue to be con- 
siderable unemployment among dock labourers. 

Wages in the Goal Trade 
The 1921 agreement stipulated feat standard wages 
^Quld be by a equal to 83 per o^t of the 
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proceeds of the industry remaining after the deduction of 
the costs of standard wages, other costs, and a standard 
profit equivalent to 17/83 of the standard wages. The 
owners later agreed to a demand that the general wage 
rate should not fall below the standard plus 20 per 
cent. The standard is the wage rate of July, 1914, so 
that the present rate is 20 per cent, above the July, 1914, 
rate. 

These short particulars are mentioned because the owners 
resent the temper of the miners which compelled the 
revision of the original agreement, while the miners are 
equally hostile to any further wage reduction. One is 
forced to surmise that we are to have all over again the 
haggling and bartering which has cursed the industry so 
long, and in which victory goes to the side which has the 
temporary advantage. The spirit of goodwill is as far 
away as ever. 

The 1921 agreement promised to facilitate future negotia- 
tions, as under it both parties agreed to the principle of 
distributing the proceeds of the industry in definite pro- 
portions. Examination shows that there was no more 
substance in this than in the old sliding scale method. 
Nothing is fixed except the standard, and this is low enough 
to enable employers to negotiate above it. 

Already the miners have intimated that 20 per cent, 
above the July, 1914, rate does not satisfy the “ reasonable 
requirements '' of the men. The cost of living is 80 per 
cent, above that of 1914, and the miners say the least they 
will be satisfied to take in wages is 60 per cent, above the 
July, 1914, rate. 

When the 1921 agreement was made no one expected 
the industry to decline to its present condition. Thus the 
miners complain that the wage rate is wholly inadequate 
to meet the cost of living, and the employers argue that 
the industry cannot support even the present wage bill. 
The South Wales owners say that by substituting the 
standard wage plus 20 per cent, for the original agreement 
they haw surrendered £1,730,000 to the miners in twelve 
months. If this figure is approximately correct, one is 
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obliged to make tbe comment that this sum has probably 
saved the South Wales miners and their families from semi- 
starvation. It may be argued that a lower wage-rate 
wotild have reduced prices and stimulated foreign bu3dng, 
but this would be stretching the argument too far ; for 
the mining industry, no less than others, is at the mercy 
of the present world conditions. 

A wage list is attached. Keep in mind that the Bedwellty 
Union relieves a man, wife and six children, up to 465. a 
week. That is fottnd to be insufficient. There are coUiers 
at work who have six children. The rate of pay for the 
piece-worker is 8s. (8s. 9*56^.) per shift. Happy and 

rare the man who :an work a month full time. I do not 
say the industry can pay a penny more ; that the economic 
wage is low enough— but the cost of living is stiU 80 per 
cent, to 90 per cent above pre-war level. 


South Wales Coal Mining Industry. 



standard 
Rate per 
Shift. 

Oct. Wages, 
1921. 

Sept. 1922 
Wages stan- 
dard Rate 
pins 28 
per cent. 

Colliers — ^Pieceworkers . . , 

6/loJ 

12/3-69 

8/9-56 

Colliers — ^Daywagemen . . . 

Colliers' helpers ..... 

6/6 

II / 6‘64 

8/3-8 

5/- 

8/11-41 

6/4-77 

Timbennen — ^Pieceworkers . 

6/ioJ 

12/3-69 

8/9-56 

Timbermen — ^Daywagemtn . 

6/6 

11/7-64 

8/3-8 

jEtippers - . 

6/- 

10/8-90 

7/8-12 

Hoadmen .... . . 

sM 

9 / 7-47 


Hitchers, leading . . . . 

5l9 

10 / 3-53 

7/4-28 

Hitchers, ordinary 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8-6 

Electricians (undergrounc) . 

5 /ii 

9/2-1 

6/6-7 

Ropesphcers (undergrouid) . 

5/9 

10 / 3-53 

7/4-28 

Masons and pitmen . 

6/3 

II / 2-27 

7/11-96 

Cogcntters .... . . 

5 /ii 

9/2-10 

6/6-7 

Timber drawers and airmymen 

5/9 

10 / 3-53 

7/4-28 

Coalcnttermen ...... 

6 / 4 i 

1 1 / 4-95 

8/X-88 

Bottomcutters (hard botbm) . 

61- 

10/8-90 

7/8-12 

Ditto (soft bottom) . 

Sheaf men, roUermen andpnlley- 

5 / 4 i 

9 / 7-47 

6/10-54 

men 

Underground, banksmen at ver- 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8-6 

tical shafts, leading . . 

% 

5 / 7 i ' 

10/0-84 • 

7 / 2-33 
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Standard 
Rate per 
Shift. 

Oct Wages, 
igai. 

Sept. 

Wages Stan- 
dard Rate 
pins aS 
percent 

Underground banksmen at ver- 




tical shafts, assistant . 

5/- 

8/11-41 

6/477 

Underground winding enginemen 
at vertical shafts 

5/9 

10 / 3-53 

7/428 

Ropechangers (other than shack- 


lers) 

5 / 7 i 

10 /o 84 

7/2-33 

Jig hitchers 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8 6 

Hauliers (above i8 years of age). 

5 /ioi 

10/6 21 

7/62 

Tonnage hauliers 

6/3 

II /2-27 

7/11-96 

Riders (above i8 years of age) . 

5 / 7 i 

10/0-84 

7/2-33 

Assistant timbermen, assistant 
rippers, ostlers, labourers, 
subsidiary haulagemen, 

pumpsmen, shacklers, sprag- 
men, watermen, lamplockers, 
lamplights, oilers, assistant 
bottomcutters, assistant 

underground banksmen. 


pipemen and slummers. 

5/- 

8/11-41 

6/4-7 

Boys. 




Boys under 14 years of age 

2/- 

3/696 

2/6-7 

Boys over 14^ and under 15 . 

2/3 

4/0-33 

2/10-54 

Boys over 15 and under 16 

2 / 7 l 

4/8-39 

3/4-3 

Boys over 16 and under 17 

3 /- 

5 / 4-45 

3/10-05 

Boys over 17 and under 18 

3 / 4 i 

6/059 

4/38 

Boys over 18 and under 19 

3/9 

6/8-56 

4/9 55 

Boys over 19 and under 20 

4 /ii 

7/461 

5/3-34 

Boys over 20 and under 21 

4/6 

8 /o 67 

5/909 

Stokers 

5/6 

9/10-15 

7/0-34 

Feeders ....... 

5/8 

10/1-74 

7/3 

Mam haulage enginemen 

5/6 

9/10-15 

7/0-34 

Smiths 

5/3 

9/476 

6/8 6 

Fitters ........ 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8-6 

Carpenters 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8-6 

Sawyers 

5/3 

9/4-78 

6/8-6 


Zuflux of Workers into the Area 

Smp Repairing. — ^Dining the var the ship-repairing 
facilities of South Wales were sfawned to their utmost. 
Wages rose to such heights that tie lowest paid workers 
in the repairing 37ards received ansrhing from £8 per week 
upwards. „ The industry received i big influx of labour, 
^ per cent, being added to the pie-ws^ number pf mpn 
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employed. Most of these remained during igig and the 
first half of 1920, when the shipping boom was at its 
height, and there still remain 20 per cent, of the additions. 
According to the assumptions of the employers these are 
the people who cause unrest in the industry. 

Coal Mining. — ^The influx to the coal industry probably 
equalled the withdrawals into the Army. The new-comers 
were mainly from the border counties, Bristol and the 
Forest of Dean. Many of these remain in the colliery 
districts. There is no incentive for them to return home. 
They have become settled on the South Wales coalfield 
until such time as the coal industry is sujEciently prosperous 
to absorb them, or until their home counties ofler prospects 
of emplo3mient. They have, however, no established 
connection in the district, and are the first to be stopped 
at the collieries, and the last to be taken on. It is the 
agreed policy of the owners and the Miners' Federation 
that this war-labour must stand off xmtil the men they 
displaced for war service are absorbed. The presence of 
this war population aggravates the unemplo3mient problem, 
and throws heavy additional burdens on the Poor Law 
Fimds. 

Steel and Iron Industries. — ^There was a consider- 
able influx of labour during the war, mainly drawn from 
other South Wales industries which were not so essential 
during the war, such as the tinplate industry. There is un- 
doubtedly a surplus of labour remaining from these war- 
time additions. 

Date of Incidence of Depression in Various Industries 

Spelter. — ^The first industry to be affected was spelter, 
which probably began to decline as early as the autumn 
of 1919. The reason for this was that there was no industry 
in South Wales so bolstered up by Government assistanoe 
in the form of subsidies per ton of spelter produced, and 
payment by the Govamnent of certain proportions of the 
war advances in wages. These were withdrawn in 1919, 
and the industry collapsed. Another factor was the 
diflaculty of the Aiis|palian ognp^to^feSt These were very 
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largely used along with the finer quality ores in the manu- 
facture of commercial zinc, and the Government entered 
into a running contract for ten years to take the Australian 
product at a certain price* The result was that the ore 
could not be sold in this country at a price low enough 
to enable manufacturers to compete in the^world's markets, 
or to meet the purchasing power of home and foreign 
consumers. The Government had agreed to take 300,000 
tons per annum for ten years at {^4 los. per ton. To sell 
these concentrates in England without incurring loss there 
must be added 15s. per ton for commission and sampling, 
and £2 per ton for freight, making £7 5s. To produce in 
this country at a saleable price ores must be obtained at 
from 40s. to 50S. per ton as against this £7 5s. 

The spelter industry is improving, and the improvement 
can be dated from the time when the Government agreed, to 
some extent, to cut its losses, and to allow these Australian 
concentrates to be utilised in the Swansea district at a 
price much lower than would remunerate the Government. 
The price is not yet low enough, but an improvement is 
taking place. 

Iron and Steel Trades. — ^These were the second to 
suffer. The difficulty was largely the exchanges difficulty. 
The chief competitor was Belgium, and the exchange 
position was so favourable to Belgium that it was impossible 
for South Wales people to compete. The Belgians cut 
them out of most of their markets established after the 
Armistice at or about the beginning of 1921. 

Tinplates. — The depression in tinplates came about 
October, 1920, when the trade began to show definite 
evidences of depression. The relics of the war demand 
kept the industry going for a time, but when it was 
necessary to get into the pre-war grooves, manufacturers 
formd themselves up against considerable difficulties. 
The exchanges difficulty was probably not so clamant 
in this case as in the case of iron and steel, but one big 
naarket was entirely closed to South Wales, viz. : the 
Middle ^ast. Thfe Rumanian oil wells were practically 
out of operation altogether. Anoth^ big market closed 
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owing 'to high prices was the Canadian market, which 
was captured by the United States. Dealings with 
the Australian market were impossible, because of 
certain difficulties created by the Australian Govern- 
ment’s money policy in regard to the export of gold 
and securities. The difficulties in the Near East, in the 
Middle East, and in Australia and Canada, practically 
wiped out all the markets. The home demand for tinplates 
is not very large. Most of the foregoing difficxilties have 
now been overcome, and the tinplate industry is probably 
the first to recover. Since the middle of last summer the 
industry has provided more consistent emplo37ment than 
any other industry in South Wales. The most notable 
feature is the complete recovery of the Canadian market, 
which is an undoubted credit to the South Wales industry. 
The United States has been cut out absolutely. The South 
Wales Tinplate Manufacturers’ Association has come to 
an arrangement with shipping firms which has resulted in 
special shipping facilities for the Canadian market, and 
there is talk of the Association bu3dng steamers to run to 
Canada. 

Coal Trade. — ^After the Armistice, the South Wales 
coal trade remained in the position it had been in for a 
considerable time. The home demand for coal was con- 
siderable, and the foreign demand remained at the war 
level. The output was not good for a variety of reasons. 
Prices were therefore high and there was no Tmemplo5mient. 

The first depression occurred in the home trade. The 
falling off in the home demand left a slight surplus for 
foreign markets, but the coal trade was controlled, and 
prices to the foreigner were practically fixed by the Govern- 
ment. The quantity the foreigner could consume was 
practically determined by these prices in relation to the 
available purchasing power, and a tendency to unemploy- 
ment was beginning at the end of 1920. The industry 
was on the inclined plane towards depression, and the coal 
stoppage of last year tipped the beam. The outstanding 
effects of the coal-stoppage were : — ' ^ 

(i) It interruptec^our cmmections with foreign markets. 
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(2) It practically killed whatever activity there was in 
home industries needing coal. 

We have, therefore, the depression in the coal trade and 
the tremendous fall in prices in the industry. The effect 
is to put the least efifcient type of colliery out of action ; 
that is, the t5^e of colliery which has been long worked 
in the deeper seams (e.g. the Blaina CToUieries), These 
collieries are going out of production. It is to be remem- 
bered that Welsh coal, apart from anthracite, has not the 
unique position it used to have ; some coal in America is 
certainly quite comparable with the Welsh coal, and even 
some of the Chinese coal is, from the calorific point of view, 
quite as valuable as the Welsh coal. The result is that 
the Welsh monopoly of a specialised product is declining. 
This means that the least efficient collieries are probably 
permanently out of action. On the other hand, the world's 
supply of anthracite is certainly not equal to the demand. 
The tendency will, therefore, be to develop the anthracite 
seams, and as a result we get the centre of coal-mining 
activity in South Wales moving westwards towards the 
anthracite area. 

Ship Repairing, — So far as South Wales is concerned, 
ship-repairing may be said to be a function of the coal 
trade. When the coal trade is booming and numerous 
ships are coming to South Wales, the ship-repairing trade 
is good. It was kept fairly busy up to about the middle 
of 1920, then shipping from South Wales ports began to 
fall, and ship-repairing fell in sympathy. 

Another factor in this decline is the tremendously high 
efficiency that has been developed at Rotterdam and one 
or two other ports on the Continent. 

During 1920-^1 wages were high in the South Wales 
ports, but efficiency is not very high, and between the 
decline in the coal trade and Continental competition, we 
have had the ship-repairing industry in a very bad way. 
Since about March in this year things have begun to mend, 
simply because the volume of shipping traffic has improved 
in S3mip^thy with an improvement in the coal trade. 

have been big reductions in yages, and wages are 
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the biggest item in ship-repairing jobs. On the whole the 
industry may be said to be at 50 to 60 per cent, of its pre- 
war condition. It is specially favourably situated at 
Swansea, where the newAnglo-Persian Oil Works brings a 
regular stream of oil tankers, and this means that the ships 
have to undergo repairs, so that Swansea ship-repairers 
really have a constant job. 

Effect of Unemployment on Morale 

The important thing is the effect of continuous imemploy- 
ment on the workers' outlook on society. That is the 
disturbing factor in the situation. A man who has been 
for years a steady-going, skilled craftsman — ^the type 
regarded as moderate, sane, dependable — ^suddenly suffers 
this tremendous blow through no apparent fault of his 
own. He feels himself undeserving of this, and it has a 
very subversive influence on his attitude towards society. 
He becomes very suitable material for the operations of 
the extremists. 

To the majority of the rank and file, the main cause of 
the present unemployment is the determination of the em- 
ployers to break trade-unionism at any cost. The present 
conditions are “ engineered." Employers, on the other hand, 
blame the workers for keeping wages high, for strikes, and 
for ca’ canny. It would not be true to say that there is no 
spirit of co-operation on either side. Of my own knowledge 
I can say that responsible men among employers and trade 
unionists desire some definite alliance in the efforts to 
re-build industry. This desire is not very active in the 
coal industry. 

An important feature is the change in the attitude of 
the workers towards the functions of trade-unionism. It 
is very doubtful whether there now exists among the men 
a general belief in militant trade-unionism. The whdle 
tendency is towards a form of trade-unionism which will 
allow some degree of co-operation between employers and 
workers, rather than towards a i^hting organisation. 

In the second place, present additions tend to 4nim the 
^gvorkers' minds away frcun any bdkf in trade-xmionism 
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as a cure for miemplo3maent, and to impel them towards 
the political side of the Labour movement. 

The idea is that a new t57pe of trade union is needed 
whose fimction will be built up on the idea of co-operation. 
The present trade unions, in the minds of many, have 
failed miserably. A new organisation cannot, however, 
be achieved in a moment. Men ask, whefe is the remedy 
for the present situation ? It has not been provided by 
trade-unionism; it may be found in politics. 

BLAINA AND ABERTILLERY 


BLAINA 

In the Blaina district there are ten collieries and levels, 
originally controlled by two fimis. These have been 
acquired by the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron & Coal Company, 
who now own the whole of the coal measures in the Ebbw 
Vale and AbertiUery branches of the Western Valley, and, 
except for one colliery, the whole of the workings in the 
Western Valleys proper down to Risca, six miles north 
of Newport. All the Blaina collieries stopped work in 
February, 1921, Three collieries and two levels reopened 
in August, 1921. About 75 per cent, of the men returned 
to work at the North Blaina Colliery and 33 per cent, at 
the Lower Deep. In the latter case about 55 per cent, of 
the men are now at work. About 1,500 men are now 
working on an average four days a week. 

The Nos. 2 and 3 Giif&n Collieries, which formerly em- 
ployed 1,800 men and boys, have been definitely abandoned. 
Henwain Colliery employed 350 men and boys — definitely 
abandoned. Stone's Slope employed 200-230 men and 
boys — definitely abandoned. 

The Ebbw Vale Co. is sinking a new shaft between the 
Lower Deep and the North Blaina pits. This is not a new 
working in the strict sense, since it is being simk in order 
to work the seams now being worked from the other two 
shafts. When the new shaft is finished, about the beginning 
of the New Year, the Lower Deep and North Blaina pits 
will be closed, and the whole of the gpal worked from the 
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new shaft. This is the only way in which the Company 
may make coal-raising remimerative. It will mean employ- 
ment for 1,500 men. These will be the men now working 
in the other two pits, plus about 500, so that the last 
figure represents the definite result in reducing unemploy- 
ment. In the present sinking operations fifty men are 
employed irregulhrly, Blaina is now reaping the frmts of 
a poor lease to the original company. Under that lease 
no control was exercised as to the manner in which coal 
was to be worked, with the result that the old company 
passed the thin and less remunerative seams to work the 
richer. These latter are now so far distant from the shafts 
that, under present conditions, they cannot be worked 
remuneratively. Hence the concentration policy of the 
Ebbw Vale Co. in sinking the new pit. 

There is no other devdopment looked for, and if official 
and other views are reliable, Blaina will never regain its 
former prosperity. It must find a new normal/' which 
will be a smaller population subsisting on the local coal 
workings. Some of the surplus population will, in time, 
find emplo37ment lower down the valley, and, if the rates 
of Blaina can be kept sufficiently low, these people will 
probably continue to live at Blaina rather than establish 
new homes a few miles away. 

Emigration 

Half a dozen families have emigrated to Australia, half a 
dozen to the U.S.A., and three or four to Canada. These 
had relatives or connections in those lands, so that the 
way was not too difficult. Many married and single men 
would gladly emigrate if they had reasonable prospects of 
settlement. There is the Celtic enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion, but these people lack the initiative to discover wa3^ 
and means. No one seems to have information of assisted 
passages and assistance on the other side ; many are not 
accustomed to writing letters, and in the general gloom no 
one is f oimd to take the matter seriously in hand. Emigra- 
tion and migration are the only apparent solution^ to the 
immediate problem. This view is stron^y held by many 
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Councillors and others. Something ought to be done. 
Many of the men came to the district from farming counties ; 
the others have no lack of muscle. Of those who have 
left England, two have been helped by relatives in the 
Colonies, others have sold their houses and furniture. Not 
one family has had Government assistance. It is hoped 
that three families will receive some such assistance shortly. 

Fifty to seventy families have removed to other parts 
of England or Wales — ^to Newcastle, Nottingham, Rother- 
ham, Lancashire. 

Rates and Relief 

The population is wholly the mining class, save for the 
tradesmen and a few professional people. The rates show 
a decrease in the half-yearly rate for 1922-^3 as compared 
with the full-rate of 1921-22, but the next half-yearly 
rate may be higher. There are no considerable properties 
apart from the collieries, so that the assessment fails 
almost wholly on private dwellings. These are the workers* 
houses, tenant-owned in many cases, and where not so 
owned tenants cannot pay, and landlords cannot extract 
rents. How can a population which is producing nothing 
pay rates such as these ? It is useless to brmg them before 
the magistrates. Magistrates* orders are of no avail with 
people who are selling or pledging their goods to obtain 
the bare necessaries of life. 

The scale of relief is considerably higher than in the 
Cardifi Union and higher than the scale in most districts. 
Labour governs everywhere, and on this matter of work 
or subsistence the Labour Guardians insist on their theories 
that if the capitalist system cannot find work enough to 
go round, the community must maintain the workless. It 
is not at all dear that the high scale of relief is maintained 
solely in deference to a theory. The condition of the 
people is such that it would seem heartless to ex plain, 
the Labour policy in this district in terms of political 
strategy. At the same time, the scale of relief is an 
induceraent to idleness, while colliery surface labourers 
are paid only 38s. 6rf. per week, Th^coinmunity is dosely 
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knit by the common disaster. The Guardians, the Council, 
the magistrates, are one with the people because they are 
of the people, and if not themselves colliery workers depend 
as much upon the mines as do the colliers. 

There is a limit beyond which the exactions of rates and 
taxes cannot possibly go. The sources will diy up. They 
have dried up 'at Blaina and Abertillery. Loans or over- 
drafts have been sanctioned up to £180,000, of which 
£110,000 was sanctioned by the Goschen Committee. This 
has to be repaid with interest. 

Allotments 

Blaina : 16 J acres, 274 holdings. 

Abertillery ; 62 acres, 1,004 holdings. 

There is a waiting list of applicants in each town, but 
the Councils do not consider the demand so pressing that 
more land should be acquired. The allotments are well 
cultivated, but the nature of the soil is not favourable to 
the best results. But for the produce thus obtained, vege- 
tables would be unobtainable in adequate quantities for 
most families, particularly in Blaina. 

Abertillery's problem is not so acute as Blaina's. All 
the colheries are working, but only part time. 

Work has been found for forty men on a new road 
between Llanhilleth and HafodyT37yns, the Ministiy of 
Transport bearing half the cost. Extensions to the present 
park give emplo3nnent to thirty-five men; children's 
playing area, eleven men ; improvement of existing roads, 
forty-five men ; Cwmnanty new road, fifty men ; and 
twenty-eight men at Six Bells. 

Abertillery is now trying to negotiate a loan. 

NANTYGLO AND BLAINA 

The Nantyglo and Blaina District Council employees are 
working only four days a week. The Council's financial 
position is almost hopeless. An attempt is being made to 
txMrrow £25,000 for relief works, but some local opp<»ition 
has arisen on the ground that it wfll saddle the i;atepayers 
with a heavy burden for many years. Inasmuch as it is 

¥ 
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hoped that Blaina will remain the home of the miners who 
may ultimately find work in the mines lower down the 
valley, it is important that the rates be kept as low as 
possible. The Council was, however, on the point of 
securing this loan from a private source, but the security 
of the rates was considered unsafe. In the present state 
of things it is doubtftil if the loan will be cfbtained. 

I have spoken to tradespeople and to officials who are 
in the position to judge the effect of the depression upon 
shopkeepers. The fact emerges that the tradespeople are 
faced with ruin. Many of them have already shut down. 
As far as possible the shops have given credit, and the sole 
trade of many of them is that done on the Guardians’ 
relief notes. 

Relief Fund 

A relief fund for providing clothing and boots, parti- 
cularly for the children, has been working for some time. 
The efforts of the Committee of this fund have been 
supported by the more fortunate residents who have been 
able to spare worn clothing, but there is a great shortage, 
while a greater shortage is probable in the winter. Whilst 
warm weather lasts, the thin print frocks which most of 
the small girls are wearing, the shoddy and patched, which 
do duty for the boys, the inadequate footwear, may serve. 
The cold months are near, however, and unless some 
outside aid is forthcoming, suffering must be general and 
intense. School teachers are wonderfully helpful at Blaina. 
They mother their charges, and insure that as far as public 
and private resources are available, the little ones shall 
not be denied. 

Rent and Rates 

More than 40 per cent, of the workmen (about 900 in 
the Nantyglo and Blaina area) own the hoxises they live 
in. Some own one or two others. Of those who do not, 
75 per cent, do not pay rent, and of those 60 to 70 per cent, 
cannot pay rates. Sometimes a batch of people, induding 
tradesmen, are summoned for rates. The eases are 
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adjourned for arrangement. It is a pauperised town. The 
imemplo3unent pay or the Poor Rehef will buy food, even a 
little clothing, but there is nothing for rates. The arrears 
of rates are heavy. The publicans cannot pay rates. The 
Council is trying to induce the brewers to pay 25 per cent, 
of the rates due from the licensed victuallers, in consider- 
ation of 50 per cent, of the rates due being cancelled. The 
tenant would then have to pay 25 per cent. One licensed 
victualler is on the parish- There is no drunkenness at 
Blaina. 

Tradesmen cannot meet their biUs; they cannot pay 
their rates. One old man keeping a general shop sold his 
house in order to pay 5^90 for rates. He will not live long 
enough to buy another house. Not all of the unemployed 
go on the parish. The spirit of independence which led 
so many to buy the houses they live in is not dead. Many 
of them have mortgaged their houses to provide food and 
clothing. Some have sold their houses and gone to live 
in apartments ; others have sold their furniture. 

Feeding the People 

There is a definite shortage of food in some homes. This is 
not an exaggeration, as the quoted cases foUowing indicate. 
For each of the quoted cases there is definite evidence. 
They are not isolated, but tj^pical of many others. 

(i) Colliery haulier, wife, six children, worked 3-| shifts 
in one week. Net wages, 24s. The Guardians relieved 
this case to the extent of 7s. Total income, 31s. Bread 
bill, 17s., leaving 145. for rent, rates, clothing, insurance (ii., 
friendly society rs., and the remainder of the food require- 
ments. It all went in food. 

{2) Collier, wife, three children, living in company 
house. Rent fell in arrears while man was wholly out of 
work. Company deducts from pay one week's cuncnt 
rent, plus half a week in respect of arrears. Rent xos. srf. 
per week, plus rates. This man took hmne 15s. as his net 
wage. 

(3) Collier's assistant, wife, six childfenL Wages for Ml 
week, i8s. (d, ^Worked four ^nfts in the week in 
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question. Company stopped rent for one week and a 
half, 4s. for a load of coal. Took home 6 d, as the net 
restdt of his work. On another occasion this man owed 
the company 6 d, after all deductions had been made. 

(4) Colliery haulier, wife, six children, worked four 
shifts, rent, coal, doctor and hospital sto;gpages left him 
with IS. to take home. 

(5) Pit-top labourer, wife, four children. Full week's 
wage i8s. 6 d. Worked a full week. Stoppages 15s. 3^?. 
rent, 4s. coal, doctor, etc. Net wage, 15s. 

(6) Married woman, 34 to 36 years of age, four children. 
Taken to asylum. Doctor has privately given it as his 
definite opinion that the direct cause of this misfortune 
was under-nourishment over a long period. 

(7) Colliery worker, wife, nine children. Worked three 
days. Gross earnings, 27s. 3^. Stoppages on accoimt of 
rent, 15s. 8^. Net wages, iis. jd. The Guardians granted 
20s. relief. 

(8) Colliery worker, wife, five children. Worked four 
days. Gross earnings, 29s. 6^. Stoppages, is. 6rf. Net 
wages, 28s. Guardians granted 5s. relief. 

These are but a few of the cases from the official records 
personally inspected by me. They are not even the worst, 
except Nos. 3 and 4, No. 6 is an exceptional case, for 
which I have not ofladal confirmation. There are dozens 
of cases which have come before the Guardians in which 
half or more than half of the earnings have been retained 
for stoppages, the biggest item in which is current rent 
and arrears of rent. Thus, a full week's wages of £2 to 
£2 los. is often so reduced by stoppages that Poor Law 
relief has to be sought. 

It is tragi-comical to find Councillors and Guardians 
becoming heated over the suggestion that this sort of relief 
amounts to subsidising wages. The plain fact is that the 
Poor Law funds pay the rent. To one who has observed 
previous experiences in unemployment relief (e,g. coal 
l^trike of 1912) it is bordering on the farcical to urge that 
toemiAayment relief is on loan and can b^ recovered 
m st>me future time. The greatest ^part of the monies 
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expended on unemplojment relief is undoubtedly finally 
lost to the Union. 

Relief is given in kind. There is no maximum ; orders 
on grocers, etc., are made out by relieving officers, and an 
efficient check is made upon the eligibility of applicants, 
and on the disposition of some tradesmen to collude with 
relief recipient^ who try to obtain goods other than those 
specified on the relief notes. It has not always been 
possible to prevent this, but on discovery tradesmen are 
black-listed and do not receive further custom from the 
Union. The South Wales miners' household appears to 
be prone to canned delicacies. In prosperous days the 
canned food producers must have found an El Dorado in 
South Wales. The fancy has not passed with the impover- 
ishment of the people. A packet of tea on the relief note 
is apt to be construed widely to mean a tin of pears or 
sardines. Sometimes the wide construction results in a 
bottle of sauce, pickles, tomato soup, ketchup, but it is 
not so easy to discover the association between a loaf of 
bread and a mouse-trap, a tooth-brush, an aluminium 
saucepan, and tobacco. The tobacco is very human. One 
hesitates to brand these people as improvident. It may be 
the innate optimism of the Celt. Psychological subtleties 
are a bit out of place, however, for the reckless spending 
habits of the miner are a by-word. One is not condemning 
them, for these people work in the earth and dwell, for the 
most part, in insalubrious surroundings. 

Co-operative Society 

The Co-operative movement in South Wales has been 
very flourishing in the mining towns, much more than in 
Cardiff, Newport and Swansea. The Blaina Industrial 
and Provident Society is the biggest in South Wales. It 
has brandies in nine towns. I have gone into the finances 
and working of the Society thoroughly, and have the 
balance-sheets and reports for two half-yearty tradir^ 
periods. The Justification for the somewhat extended 
treatmait that follows is that the Sodbe^ is virtually the 
food-depot or Food^ Ministry for the people of Blaina. 
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There is no doubt that the Society is, next to the Ministry 
of Labour and the Poor Law Union, the most important 
agent in feeding the Blaina population. The Society has 
suffered heavily, as the details following show, but, sup- 
ported by the immense resources built up in past years, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and the spirit of 
co-operation, it is facing the present conditions in a manner 
not possible to a private trading concern. 

In comparing the two periods ended January 17, 1921, 
and June 26, 1922, the January, 1921, period must always 
be read to consist of twenty-nine weeks, and the June, 
1922, period to consist of twenty-three weeks. This 
difference of six weeks does not, in so great a contrast as 
the two periods show, affect the conclusions to be drawn. 

Share Capital Accounts 

Total share capital — January 17, 1921 
(Blaina, £61, ^ng.) 

(Abertillery, ;£ 50 ,i 79 -) 

Total share capital — June 26, 1922 . 

(Blaina, ;^i9,04i.) 

(Abertillery, £125,479-) 

Contributions to shie capital — ^January 17, 1921 
(Blaina, ;£io,986.) 

(Abertillery, £8,730,) 

Contributions to share capital — June 26, 1922 . 

(Blaina, £989,) 

(Abertillery, £699,) 

Withdrawals of share capital — January 17, 1921 
(Blaina, ;^i8,3i4.) 

(Abertillery, £10,1240,) 

Withdrawals of share capital — ^June 26, 1922 
(Blaina, £820,) 

(Abertillery, £1,537,) 

N.B. — ^The Society stopped withdrawals early this year, save 
as against goods supplied. 

Penny Bank Deposits 

Depositors* balances — ^January 17, 1921 . . £59*34^ 

(Blaina, £13,031,) 

(Abertillery, £9,905,) 

Depositors* Balances — ^June 26, 1922 
(Blaina, £3,^50.^ 

(Abectillecy, £^,og2.) 


;£249,2I0 

;flll,542 

;S36,694 

:^2.95I 

;f5i.568 

£4,226 


. ^25,202 
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Half-yearly Deposits — January 17, 1921 . . ;£i8,58i 

(Blaina, £ 4 ,^ 90 .) 

(Abertillery, £ 3 . 353 -) 

Half-yearly Deposits — ^June 26, 1922 • , £2,097 

(Blaina, £204.) 

(Abertillery, £463.) 

Half-yearly Witb&rawals from January 17, 1921 , £21,664 

(Blaina, £^,369.) 

(Abertillery, £4,878.) 

Half-yearly WiliidraT^^s — ^June 26, 1922 . . £8,707 

Trading Accounts 

Sales for year 1920 . . £800,641, or £15,396 per week 

« 1921 . . £495.511. or £9,529 

„ 23 weeks, 1922 . £156,163, or £6,790 

This is a reduction of 55*9 per cent, from 1920, and 28-7 
per cent, from 1921. 

There is a reduction in Stock in Trade from £201,322 in 
January, 1921, to £76,286 in June, 1922. Of this 20 to 
30 per cent, has h^n written down. The remaining 70 
to 80 per cent, represents the equation of supply to demand. 
During the twenty-nine weeks ended January 17, 1921, 
the trade at Blaina amounted to £89,440 ; twenty-three 
weeks ended June 26, 1922, £35,933. For Abertillery the 
figures are £62,963 and £23,328. The depreciation in 
trade only amounted to £538, in the twenty-nine weeks 
ended January, 1921, but to £44,661 in the twenty-nine 
weeks ended June, 1922. At the latter date debtors, 
including the Union and other local authorities, owed 
£12,227. 

The last balance-sheet shows a loss on trading account 
of £5,283. To remedy this, salaries and wages have been 
cut 25 per cent., 100 hands dismissed, and the remainder 
are working only four or five da3^ a week. Salaries and 
wages in January pmod, 1921, were £26,000 ; in June, 1922, 
period £14,000. 

Withdrawal of share capital proceeded at such a rate 
that the Society's existence was threatened. Most of the 
members having £10 and £20 holdings have Jong since 
c^ised to hold any capital. Formerly many m^bers had 
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maxitniiin holdings of £200. Very few are left. The 
capital has been withdrawn in cash or eaten up in goods 
supplied. 

In 1921 the Society owed, nothing for goods. To-day 
it is debtor for £90,000. The credit balance at bank in 
1921 was £28,521 ; to-day there is a debit balance of 

£51.804- 

But for the support of the C.W.S. the Blaina Society 
would have gone down. At the present time the Society 
is the food-distributing centre for 8o per cent, of the 
population in Nantyglo and Blaina. The following figures 
represent families in trading membership with the Society. 

1921 1922 

Blaina . . . 1,916 families . . 2,161 families 

Nantyglo . . . 384 „ . . 387 

Abeitillery . . . 1,7^2 „ .. 1,939 ,, 

Total . . . 4,082 4#4S7 

Accepting an average of five to one family (a low average 
in this district), the Co-operative Society is feeding nearly 
11,000 people in Blaina and 10,000 in Abertillery. The 
increase from 1921 to 1922 ^ due to the extended credit 
the Society gave to members. 

Take the preceding figures and compare them with the 
spending power, which is represented by the trade done, 
that is, for the twenty-nine weeks ended January 17, 192X, 
£89,440 in Blaina, giving roughly £45 per family for the 
period, and for the twenty-three weeks ended Jime 26, 1922, 
£35,932, giving less than £17 per family, or less than 15s. 
per family per week. 

Assuming the consumption of meat to be a reliable index 
to the incomes of working-class families we find a striking 
contrast between the two periods under review. The 
figures for Blaina are £11,109 for the early period and 
£3,627 for the later. About £3,000 must be deducted 
ftmn the first amount to allow for difference in present- 
day valu€|(. making the comparison, say £8,000 in January, 
for 9,500 persons, and £3,627 in June, 1922, for 10,500 
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p>ersons. Some allowance may have to be made for the 
different seasons covered by the two periods. This is 
probably not important among miners. More important 
is the effect of prolonged idleness on the bodily require- 
ments. When, however, these allowances have been made, 
the difference in the meat consumption is still sufi&cient 
to raise the question whether the people, as a whole, are 
under-nourished. For Abertillery the meat consumption 
figures are : January 17, 1921, £9,035 (present-day values, 
£6,568) for 8,900 persons ; June 26, 1922, £2,388 for 9,695 
persons. 

For the whole Society the comparison is £64,778 (present- 
day values, £47,112) against £18,431. 


APPENDIX 

Statistics of Poor Relief. 

Nofe. — ^Population, 1921 Census : Abertillery . . 27,853 

Blainaand Nantyglo 16,453 
Blaina and Nantyglo form a smgle Council Area. 


Number of Unemployed receiving Out-rehef : 





Persons. 

Cases. 

Month ended July i : 





Abertillery 

. 

. 

. 2,085 . 

. 5S8 

Nantyglo and Blaina 

, 

« 

. 6,030 . 


Month ended July 29 : 





Abertillery 

» 

. 

. 1,998 . 

450 

Nantyglo and Blaina 

. 

. 

• 5.870 • 


Month ended August 26 : 





Abertillery 

. 

. 

. 1,788 . 

431 

Nantyglo and Blaina 

• 

- 

- 4.859 • 

. 1,108 

Scale of Relief : 






Present 

March 


Scale. 

1921. 


s. 

d. 

s* 

d. 

Man .... 

. 9 

0 

. . II 

6 

Wife .... 

9 

0 

. . II 

6 

First child . 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Other children 

3 

0 

Gsudh . . 7 

6 each 

Single adults in lodgings . 

. 10 

0 

• 


Sin^e adults with parents 

^ 9 

0 
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Nantyglo and 

Amount expended in relief in 1921 

Abertillery. 

Blaina. 

.;^4I,i6o 

;^ 33.623 

Amount expended in relief during the — 


£ 

£ 

4 weeks ended January 28, 1922 

1,488 . 

3.604 

4 „ „ April 29. 1922 

1.675 . 

5.601 

4 .. .. Jiiiy I. 1922 . 

3.504 • 

9,662 

4 „ „ August 26. 1922 

•■1,270 . 

3,442 

Amount raised by local Rates : 

Half-year ended September 30, 1921 


£^o,&^S 

„ „ (Supple- 

mentary Rate) . 

24.544 

10,783 

„ ,, March 31, 1922 . 

27.795 

9,292 

„ ,, September 30, 1922 

24.936 

9,667 

The amount of Poor Rate from 1913 to 

date : 


Nantyglo and 


Abertillery. 

Blaina. 


5 . 

d» 

Half-year, September, 1913] • 

2 II . . 

3 0 

March, 1914 

30.. 

2 10 

March, 1919 

4 5 •• 

4 4 

March, 1920 

6 8.. 

4 10 

September, 1920 . 

70.. 

8 0 

March, 1921 

8 6 . . 

7 6 

September, 1921 . 

15 0 . . 

13 6 

March, 1922 

10 0 . . 

9 0 

September, 1922 . 

76.. 

8 9 


In the early part of the crisis children attending school, 
inclnding the children chargeable to the Guardians, were fed 
by the Education Authorities and a deduction of 2s. 6^. per 
week per child was made in the amount of relief granted to 
the parent of each child so fed. 

At the present time children chargeable to the Guardians 
do not receive meals at school. 

The rateable values of ;f44,ooo and £i$'j,ooo include all 
collieries except such as are permanently abandoned. The 
collieries in Ab^illery are rated at ;^i8,i43 and in Aberystruth 
(Naniyglo and Blaina) at the whole of which rateable 

value is effective. When collieries are on stop for a period during 
the currency of a rate no reduction of assessment is allowed 
for stoppage, but the Company get the benefit in the suc- 
ceeding rate by reason of being assessed upon reduced output 
resulting from such stoppage. 

The Guardians have received sanction for two loans in 
each case, to meet the current extraordinary expenditure. 
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The first of such loans was for a sum of £60,000, to be repaid 
by equal half-yearly instalments of £17,500, with interest 
at J per cent, above the current bank rate with a minimum 
of 6 per cent, per annum. The second loan was for a sum 
of £110,000, repayable in ten equal half-yearly instalments 
commencing on September 30, 1924, with interest at 5J 
per cent, per annum, the first pa3rment to be made on March 31, 
1923, On the Si^cond loan only the sum of £60,000 has yet 
been received. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN GLASGOW 

(September, 1922) ^ 

In addition to being a very important shipping and 
engineering centre, Glasgow is noted for its great variety 
of trades. This has been of considerable advantage to 
the city during periods of depression, for it rarely happens 
that all trades are affected alike. This is even true of the 
present abnormal depression, for the textile industry of 
Glasgow (carpets, muslins, etc.) is now in a fair position, 
and it is expected that very shortly it will be working at 
normal pressure. 

In the early months of 1915 there was a great deal of 
unemplo5mient in the city, and the Municipality commenced 
relief works. This did not continue long, for, as in most 
other cities, the enormous development of war industries 
was such that every one was able to find a job. People 
who had lived in the poor-house, and who were considered 
by the Parish Council to be physically unfit for work, were 
swept into the labour market. 

The trade depression in Glasgow began at the end of 
ig20j but it did not become really serious until the spring 
of 1921. At the end of April, 1921, over 66,000 men, 
women, boys and girls were registered as unemployed, and 
another r6,ooo were working on organised short time. 
The insured workers of Glasgow number 437,161, which 
gives an imemployment percentage at the end of April, 
1921, of 15-1, and a total unemployment and short time 
percentage of nearly 19. This figure rose rapidly up to 
July 8, 1921, when the unemployed numbered 84,000 and 
the short-time workers over xi,ooo. For the next few 
months the numbers rapidly declined xmtil the middle of 
October, when things again took a turn for the worse, 
and the ;jumbers continued to increase until the middle 
of June, 1922, when the imemployed reached a total of 
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86,307, or 19*7 per cent, without counting the short-time 
workers. Since this peak-figure was reached, the numbers 
have gradually gone down, xmtil at the end of Augiist there 
were 82,493 unemployed. 

Appended are detailed figures showing the number of 
unemployed on certain dates during 1921 and 1922. The 
figures referring* to unemployed women appear somewhat 
striking. These reached their highest point on June 3, 
1921, and have since declined regularly imtil they now 
stand at 7,601. One reason given me to account for this 
decline is that a great number of women who had gone 
into industry during the wax, continued to register at the 
Employment Exchange so long as they thought there was 
a chance of getting benefit. Many of these women were 
married and had no intention of going back into industry. 


Glasgow. 

Nufnber on Live Register Week endtng — 



Men 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Short Tune. 

Men. 


1921 








January 

7 • 

17.204 

7.003 

765 

912 

3,878 

2.665 

February 

4 • 

24.943 

9,811 

1,267 

1,629 

4,642 

3,364 

March 

4 • 

28,776 

9,885 

1,470 

1,567 

3.500 

3,983 

April 

I . 

36,398 

12,254 


1.757 


5.758 

IVIay 

6 . 

50,425 

14.397 

2,540 

i >993 


9,406 

June 

3 . 

58,696 

16,626 

2,788 

2,489 

8,156 

7.401 

July 

8 . 

65,651 

13,981 

2,722 

1,853 


3,891 

August 

5 - 

60,793 

11,414 

1,970 

1.417 


2,305 

September 

2 . 

48,319 

9,087 

1,862 

1,411 


1.918 

October 

7 • 

40,711 

7 , 4 ^ 

1,624 

1.334 



November 

4 • 

57.735 

11,105 

2,197 

1.865 

3.591 

2.346 

December 

2 . 

62,318 i 

11.931 

2,493 

1,802 

6,324 

2,549 

1922 








January 

10 . i 

66,249 

12,061 : 

2,508 

1,616 

6,661 

2*528 

February 

7 - 

64,606 

11.443 

2,639 

1,902 

6,928 

2,719 

March 

6 . 

65.113 

10,965 

2,518 

1,849 

7,202 

2,592 

April 

3 * 

67,841 

10,184 

2,199 

1,722 

6,362 

2,569 

May 

I . 

72,291 

10,148 

2,318 

1,644 

6.311 

2,165 

June 

5 • 

72,794 

9,126 

1,946 

1.378 

5.156 

1.697 


3 . 

72,067 

8,347 

1,839 

1,285 

4,689 

1^32 

August 

7 - 

71.449 

7.537 

1,943 

’ 1,238 

4.13^ 

453 


28 . 

71.424 

7,601 

2,028 

1.440 

3,990 

686 
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The Trades of the Unemployed 

The two most important industries in Glasgow — ^ship- 
building and engineering — are the ones most affected by 
the present depression. Although the numbers unemployed 
in the shipbuilding industry are not so large as in the 
case of engineering, it is nevertheless true to say that the 
shipbuilding industry acts as a trade barometer for the 
district, for when this trade is slack all others feel the 
pinch. The engineering industry of Glasgow is of the 
heavy type, and much of this is dependent on the ship- 
building industry. 

Only the numbers of unemployed in the most important 
industries are given in the following tables : — 



Jan , 1922 

June, 1922. 

July, 1922. 

Aug , 1922. 

Building .... 

3.608 

3,186 

3,359 

3,564 

Shipbuilding 

12,402 

16,508 

16,550 

15,990 

Engineering 

26,123 

27,577 

26,308 

26,900 

Cons. Vehicles . 

137 

146 

143 

136 

Sawmilling .... 

845 

978 

859 

847 

Iron and Steel , 

4,282 

3^783 

3,510 

3,478 

Electrical .... 

28 

17 

20 

14 

Commercial. 

i> 39 i 

1,818 

1,587 

1,561 

Railway Service . . | 

737 

768 

665 

643 

Stationery, etc. 

1,317 

1,196 

1,064 

1,098 

Distributive 

1,780 

1,936 

! 1,672 

1,677 

Others ..... 

29,805 

27,443 

27,196 

; 26,166 


Amount Expended on Unemployment Benefit. 

£ s, d. 

Week ending January 6, 1922 . . . 46,680 19 6 

„ „ August 26, 1922 * * . 52,541 5 I 

Number of Unemployed on Live Register who do not 
GET Unemployment Benefit. 

1932 Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 

August 28 . . ^80 876 1,014 95 ^ 3,826 

In addition to the above there is^a large number of 
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tmemployed who are not entitled to unemployment benefit, 
and who do not roister at the Exchanges. 

Parish Council Relief 

For Poor Law purposes Glasgow is divided into two 
sections ; Govan, on the south side of the Clyde, with a 
population of 372,000, and the Glasgow Parish with a 
population of 600,000. The scale of relief granted by the 
Boards is the same in both cases, in fact the same scale 
has been adopted throughout the whole of Scotland. This 
amounts to : — 

I2S. 6d. for a man. 

los. od. for a wife. 

7s. 6d, for each adult in the house. 

^2s. 6d. for each child. 

Glasgow Parish (population, 600,000) 

From May i, 1922, up to August 26, a period of about 
four months, the number of first applications received was 
8,957, and the number of renewals during the same period 
89,125. Each recipient has to renew his application 
fortnightly. The number of cases actually relieved during 
that period was 93,154, whilst the amount of money paid 
out was £125,000, The number of persons being relieved 
on August 26 was 11,925 (i.e. heads of households and 
single men). In addition there were 6,839 unemployed 
adult sons and daughters being assisted. The total number 
of dependants, i.e. wives and children of school age, was 
40,528, which means roughly that a total of 59,292 persons 
belonged to families receiving parish relief, equal to 10 per 
cent of the population. The actual amount paid in relief 
to able-bodied unemployed that week was £5,444. The 
ordinary Poor Law cases, that is the number of persons 
in the institutions, excluding dependants, was 3,150 and 

^ 3 ^. 6d, per head is the fi^re really allowed for children, but 
since the Education Authority provided free meals for schoc^ 
children, the Guardians decided to deduct is. per head for eaxdi 
child, thus making a uniform allowance of is, 6d, per cihild irre- 
spective of whether free meals axe received or not. 
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the number of widows and old persons receiving outdoor 
relief was 12,962. Of the whole population, roughly about 
95,404 were receiving parish relief in one form or another, a 
number equal to about one in eight of the total population. 
Burmg that particular week the figures had gone down 
roughly 25 per cent, below the figures for the two previous 
weeks. The heaviest period was from Jtlne 10 to July 8 of 
this year, when the numbers relieved were as high as 80,000 ; 
15,300 were heads of households and single men, 9,512 
were adult sons and daughters, whilst 55,533 were wives 
and children, and the money paid out in rehef amounted 
to ;£ii, 700. No one seemed to be able to account for 
this very abnormal period. 

The way the parish relief system works is as follows : — 
A man puts his application in one day, and he is visited the 
following day by an investigator, who takes all particulars 
of the case and returns the schedule to the ofiSce the next 
day. When the investigator is at the house, he gives the 
man a card asking him to come before the Committee to 
hear its decision on the fourth day after he puts in his 
application. 

An of&cial of the Parish Coimcil expressed the view that 
fuUy 50 per cent, of the recipients of parish relief are the 
scum of the city, who never worked and never will work, 
and so far as they know never starved at any time. How 
they actually live is a mystery. We have never in all 
our investigations come across a man, woman, or child 
who was starving.'^ 

At the present moment the Council is considering a 
reduction in the scale of relief. When the scale was first 
drawn up the cost of living index figure was at 120, while 
to-day it is down to about 80, which is roughly a 33 per 
cent. drop. The matter of the reduction will be decided 
in a few weeks by a conference of all the industrial parishes 
of Scotland, and the central authority. It is expected 
that a reduction of about 20 per cent, or 25 per cent, will 
be decided, and this will bring the parish scale exactly into 
line with the unemplo37ment insurance payments, which 
means that in no case will a man receive both unemployment 
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benefit and parish reKef. If this action is taken it will 
mean reducing the recipients of Guardian relief by fully 
75 per cent. 

In the course of an interview an officer of the Parish 
Council said: — 

'‘There is no more distress in Glasgow than on the 
average. When you go into individual cases you hear a 
very sad story here and there, but we know that no child 
is suffering for the want of sufficient food and clothing, 
other than what it might do even supposing its parents 
were working. An actually starving child it has not been 
our lot to meet for some time. They get help somehow, 
from kindly neighbours or other charitable sources in the 
city, and the scale which we give is purely to cover the 
bare necessities for food.” 

No relief is given to a person unless he or she has been 
resident in the city for three months, and has a home or is 
in lodgings. Any able-bodied rmemployed person who is 
houseless, or lives in a common lodging-house, will be 
offered indoor relief. All known respectable men residing 
in lodging-houses, on a certificate from the superintendent 
of the house as to their respectability, are allowed two 
nights' free lodging and two days' free food. In the model 
lodging-houses the superintendents give credit to some 
of the decent fellows. The charges in the best houses 
are is. per night, and is. 6d, per day for food. 

“ Our main difficulty,” said the Clerk to the Council, 
“ is to separate the thriftless from the decent fellow. We 
ought to have some sort of test. None of the men do 
without tobacco or cigarettes, and they all appear to be 
able to buy an edition of the Record to see the sporting 
news and get tips, and they all seem happy and contented 
and quite prosperous looking. There is no sign of destitu- 
tion or starvation about them — ^not more than there was 
in ordinary times,” 

Another official of the Parish Council told me that he 
considered that there was more distress than before. 
“ We can only judge,” he said, " from the apjficaticms 
which con^e to us, and there has undoubtedly been an 

O 
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enormous number of claims from decent honest artisans — 
a class which never before came to us, but now we have 
them in big numbers. These are men who in the past 
would have eked out a period of depression by selling 
furniture or living on savings, but this depression has 
continued for so long that any savings a man had have 
had to go. There are no two ways about it — ^we get a 
great number of men who have never worked or who never 
will work. They shelter under the really gentiine cases, 
and it takes us some time to find them out. Our test as 
to whether a man is genuine or not is to ascertain first of 
all whether he is getting benefit from the Employment 
Exchange. If he is disqualified there for leaving his work 
or refusing to accept a job, we also disqualify him. 

“ Last week we had a drop in applications for relief of 
22 per cent, on the previous week. This is not due to the 
gap week, as it does not come on until next week. Places 
are beginning to open up and men are being taken back 
gradually.^' 

Another ofiBicial of the Glasgow Parish Council said : — 

"" There is a lot of suffering among men of a better type. 
We have had ship-masters, and all kinds of people appeal 
to us. One man had a D.S.O., M.C., and a number of 
war medals. When we get hold of people of that kind we 
usually give them work in one of our relieving stations. 
We really make jobs for them. One encouraging factor 
is that we now have an average of forty or fifty men each 
week coming in to teU us that they no longer need relief 
as they have got work. They come in to thank us for 
the hdp we have given them. 

There are a great number of very small business men 
in Glasgow — comer-shop and hawker type, who are now 
in a very bad way. They do not register at the Exchange, 
and we have no record of them, but the number must be 
very great/" 

Govan Parish Council (population, 372,000) 

An ofScial of the* Govan Parish Council said to me in 
the course of a discussion : — 
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The old theory that people were not willing to come 
to the parish for relief of any sort has been weakened, and 
there is now nothing like the same diffidence or trouble 
about going to the Parish Councils. This will, of course, 
have a bad effect on the rising generation. In my opinion 
they have found their way here, and even in good times 
when the slightest trouble arises they will come back here 
and be a source of trouble. There are a great many of the 
superior class of unemployed who have not come here and 
who are managing, as they did in former depressions, to 
eke out a living either from their own savings or by the 
assistance of friends and relatives." 

The number of cases being relieved by the Govan Parish 
Council is rapidly declining, as the following figures show : — 


Cases Relieved by the Govan Parish Council. 



1932. 

1 

No, of Cases. 

No of 
Adults. ! 

Total 
Number of 
Dependants 

Money 
exp^cfod 
m Relief. 

May 

17 

. 8,101 

17.972 

37.934 ) 

5,088 

June 

24 

. (Gap) 10,597 

19,116 

42,395 

7.117 

July 

27 

9.148 

19,454 

41,740 

5,640 

August 26 

• 7,822 

17,618 

40,668 

3,830 


Dr. Chalmers, the !Medical Offiicer of Health, imdertook 
an investigation a few months ago into the cost of maintain- 
ing a family of man, wife and three children, and in a 
report he has issued he shows that a working woman has 
been able adequately to feed her family of five on a food 
bill of igs. a week. The dietary, which is a very inter- 
esting one, famishes the following daily calorific value : — 


Husband . 






. 2,768 

Wife 






. 2,2I6 

ist child , 






■ 1,655 

2nd „ , 






. 1.655 

Srd „ . 


. 


. 


• 1.384 


Dr. Chalmers rightly expressed the view that a great 
deal of educational work on the values of differmt food 
stuffs is sadly needed at the present time. 
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Glasgow Rates. 

Municipal, Poor and Education, applicable to the full fental of 
dwelling-houses over £io rental. 



j 1931-22 

1922-3 

Decrease 

Owners 

Occu- 

piers 

1 Owners 

Occu- 

piers 

[ Owners 

Occu- 

piers 

Glasgow . 
Govan 

s d 

5 3i 

5 oi 

1 

s. d 1 
8 7i ' 
8 4l 1 

5 d, 

4 7 

4 SI 

s d 

6 loj 

6 iij 

s d 

0 8i 

0 4 ! 

. d, 

I 8| 

I 4i 


School Feeding 

Glasgow has a school population of just under 200,000, 
and of this number 22,000, or ii per cent., were receiving 
free meals in January of this year. Of this number 14,000 
received three meals a day, the remainder receiving dinner 
only. School feeding stopped at the end of June, 1922. 
The average number receiving free meals between January 
and April this year was about 12,000. Most of the children 
who were given free meals were reported to be in need by 
the headmaster. In some cases parents have interviewed 
the head master of the school and informed him that they 
were not able to give their children sufficient food. The 
provision of free meals under the Child Welfare Section 
of the Public Health Department cost £164,000 in the 
year 1921-22. 

The Glasgow Education Authority decided some time 
ago that no child was to receive free meals, unless it were 
in such a condition that it would fail to profit by the 
education provided, owing to the lack of food. This really 
means that a child must for a week or a month be on 
short rations, until it is practically starving before it can 
have a free meal. Even if the family has only a little 
food in the house, it can exist for a long time on short 
rations. The result of this policy, said the School Medical 
Officer, h that we shall have to work hard airing disease 
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instead of preventing it. If this sort of thing is allowed 
to continue the population is bound to deteriorate. 

Public Charity 

During the past year the sum of £44^742. has been raised 
by public subscription for the relief of ^stress in Glasgow. 
This money has been expended mainly to help people to 
pay their rent. In relief in one form or another it has 
been estimated that about £2| millions have been spent 
during the past year. 

Relief Works 

Although the various departments of the Glasgow 
Corporation had undertaken a great amount of relief 
work, they had only been able to employ approximately 
3,000 men during the year. Many of the schemes are now 
coming to an end, but further schemes are to be put in 
hand at once. The appended list shows the works which 
have been decided upon, and these will employ about 3,000 
for periods ranging from a few months to one and a half 
years. In addition they are contemplating building a 
bridge across the Clyde at St. Oswald's Road and this 
will employ a number of men. Specifications are not yet 
out, and it will be some time before this work can be 
commenced. 



No 

i 

of Men Employed. 

Estimated 

Cost. 

Tramways Department 

H 

§ 

for average dura- 



i tion of 12 months i 

605,000 

Parks Department 

511 

• • 4 i 

£^5.9Z5 

Health Department . 

330 

. . 26 

^448.100 

Baths and Washhouse 

30 

- • 24 

:i 54 .ooo 


The General Manager of the Glasgow Tramways had 
figures carefully worked out to show the net cost of emjdoy- 
ing relief workers on tramway extensions. The cost in 
wages for a mile of double track, with relief worker^ 
amoxmted to 5(11,400, This same work could have been 
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done by their own regular skilled men at a wages cost of 
£8,500. This means that the net cost of employing relief 
workers amounted to £2,900, or 25-4 per cent. 

Last year the Glasgow Corporation were refused a grant, 
by the Lord St. Davids Committee, for a tramway exten- 
sion on London Road. That tramway route was within the 
city, and it was known quite well that parliamentary 
powers would be granted as soon as application was made. 
In view of the clamant call for work for the unemployed, 
the work was put in hand without waiting until the neces- 
sary parliamentary powers had been secured and the 
scheme had been passed for a grant by the Lord St. Davids 
Committee, and consequently no grant has been given for 
this scheme. On another scheme of tramways, application 
for a grant was not made until the work had been in hand 
for a few months, and in this case, too, help was refused. 

Relief workers are paid 75 per cent, of the current rate 
of wages, but after six months on relief work the men are 
supposed to be qualified labourers, and are entitled to get 
the standard rate of wages. They are usually given work 
only in alternate weeks. The bulk of the relief workers 
at the present time have no covenanted benefit, which 
means that if a worker is paid the ordinary rate of pay for 
the week he is working, he is really only getting half wages, 
which comes to about 30 s. a week on the average. 

Nothing is known about the men sent for relief work 
by the Employment Exchange prior to their coming to 
the Corporation. No inquiries are made as to their former 
work. The Labour Exchange people do not pick out the 
men most suitable for the job, but those who are the 
lowest down and in the greatest need. A tramway 
extension was undertaken at Coatbridge, which is eight 
miles from Glasgow, but instead of taking city men for 
the work, local unemployed men were engaged through 
the Coatbridge Labour Exchange. With present costs, and 
wirix costs as they have been during the last year or so, 
none of the schemes which have been put in hand would 
normally have been considered. They have been carried 
through solely to help the unemployed. 
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All sorts and conditions of men have been employed on 
the schemes. When a tailor goes on to a road-widening 
job, as some have done, for a long time he is not of fall 
value, but in time he usually becomes fairly capable. On 
some of the schemes the actual la5dng of the line is being 
done by unemployed labourers who have had no previous 
experience. • 

With regard to working a week on and a week off, the 
men’s leaders have informed the Tramway Manager that 
they will take drastic action unless this scheme is stopped 
and full work given to the men. 

Labour Colony. — ^A Labour Colony, where from 200 to 
300 men are employed, was started some months ago by 
the Glasgow Corporation. After making allowance for 
the grant which was received from the Lord St. Davids 
Committee, this scheme has resulted in a loss up to date 
of £31,000, and this is being increased at the rate of £ 1,000 
a month. 

Allotments. — ^For its size and population, Glasgow 
has very few allotments, owing to the distance to suitable 
land being so great. During the war there were approxi- 
mately 8,000 allotments, many being in the public parks. 
The Corporation are now doing away with most of the 
allotments in the parks, though there is still a fair number 
left. 

Present Level of Wages 

The level of wages of unskilled workers in competitive 
industry in Glasgow is very low, as the following table 
shows : — 

s, d, 

Dubbs Engineering Works (average for full 


week) 32 9 

Builders’ labourers . . . . ^ 55 ^ 

Labourers in engineering workshops . . 48 o 

Shipbuilding yards • . . • . 41 7 

Labourers in ^emical works . . . 41 7 

Labourers in brass and metal refinery . . 46 *0 

Coal miners, 8s. a shift (5 shifts) . . 42 i 


(Insurance and all other charges have to come ofi the above 
fig^es.) 
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Is there much Distress in the City ? 

The Commandaiit of the Salvation Army gave it as his 
opinion that, whilst there is a good deal of unhappiness 
owing to the uncertainty of the future, yet the attitude 
of the Government in providing relief for the unemployed 
— a regular consistent relief — ^has taken the bitterness out 
of the people's hearts. Had the Government not done this, 
there would have been a great deal of trouble in some 
of the large cities, and the unrest would have been traded 
on by the Communists. 

From his own observation during the past twelve months 
he thought it true to say that the Communists have lost 
a lot of ground in Glasgow, and they have lost ground 
from the very fact that the bulk of the people see that, 
taking the Government as a whole, they have done what 
they reasonably could without endangering the finance of 
the country, and without creating a big army of don't 
want to works." " There has of course always been a 
class of that kind. Glasgow has always had a very big 
floating population living on the verge of destitution, and 
xmfortunately a considerable number of these are where 
they are because they cannot control their appetite for 
drink." His candid opinion was that the number of people 
who don't want work is increasing in certain localities. 
His field officers report this to him. This only applies to 
the casual and unskilled type of worker, and not to the 
skilled men. The skilled men are the ones who are suffering 
most, even with the relief. 

'' We have five lodging houses for men in Glasgow run 
by the Army, and with accommodation for somewhere 
about 980 men. We make a charge of 4^. or 6 d. a night, 
and every night these places are filled up and great numbers 
are turned away. In a time of depression it was hke this 
even before the war. We have never been able to get 
sufficient accommodation. We have to beg for the capital 
when we establish a place, and then we try to make it 
sdf-supportiag after we have put the building up. Roughly 
speaking, our homes find about 75 per cent, of tfie cost of 
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upkeep, and the other 25 per cent, has to come from our 
general funds, 

“ Glasgow has a very large moving population, owing to 
its being such a huge shipping port, with the result that 
there are a tremendous lot of lodging-houses on the quay- 
side. There is more than normal distress, but not acute 
distress. The relief that is given is sufficient to keep 
away absolute starvation. We have practically no one 
coming to us in that destitute condition which we were 
so used to before the war. Before the war we used to give 
free lodging and food to quite a number, but we do not 
find it necessary to do so now. An ambulance would be 
at one or other of our places at least two or three times 
a week to take men to the workhouse infirmary who had 
come to us in a hopelessly starving condition, but that 
is hardly ever necessary now. These people can live 
on the dole when they can get it. 

'' About 70 per cent, of the shipyard workers are idle. 
We have lots of our own people who have not done a stroke 
of work for fifteen or eighteen months. 

" I am sure of one thing, and that is that among the 
skilled men — engineers and shipbuilders — ^there is going to 
be a great amount of distress this coming winter. 

We have done a lot in the way of encouraging our 
young men to leave the country and go to one of the 
Colonies. During the past twelve months we have shipped 
a great number. On one ship we sent sixty-four to Canada. 
We find situations for any we send away. Fully 85 per 
cent, go straight on to the land. They are encouraged to 
do this. The men we send away are of the best type. 
We have a bureau at the other end, and we send an officer 
of the Army over with them, and he has a list of the farms 
where men are wanted. The men are sorted out largely 
to their own desire, and for three years we keep in dose 
touch with them. We also get a lot of good situations for 
domestics whom we send over to the Colonies. I have 
strong feelings that with ex-service men, especially the 
men who have no skill, the Government should do 
more in the way of planking them dpwir op the kmd ip 
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the Colonies, and creating a British community in countries 
like Rhodesia and elsewhere. At least 50,000 men could 
go to Rhodesia with their wives. I have seen the change 
which has taken place in families which have been sent 
out there.*' 

Are the Unemployed Deteriorating in^Physique ? 

I discussed this question at length with the Medical 
Oificer of Health, and his assistants. 

A considerable amount of feeding mothers and children 
has been carried out under the Child Welfare Scheme, and 
the general impression of the doctors who saw them was 
that the children of Glasgow never looked better. There 
is no evidence at all up to the present that children under 
one are suffering. 

A municipal visiting nurse said: — 

There is no doubt that poverty is greater than it has 
ever been. The thing I see most of all is in connection 
with women coming here for maternity bimdles, and telling 
me histories of unemplo37ment. Yesterday I had two 
women — one whose husband had been out of work for 
two years and one whose husband had been out for six 
months — ^both had been recommended by the Charity 
Org^sation Society. The midwives say that they have 
to get more medicd assistance now because the women 
are not as strong as they used to be. Our opinion is that 
this is due to under-nourishment. The mothers always 
axe the first to suffer." 

A lady medical ofi&cer said that in her opinion the women 
are more listless than they used to be, but one cannot 
say how far this is due to shortage of food or to 
worry. The weights of babies are quite up to the 
average. 

The Medical Officer of the Fever Hospital in the East 
End of Glasgow, when asked if he had formed any opinion 
as^to the condition of the children now as compared with 
a few years ago, said that there was no appreciable change 
in physique, and that there was no evidence of worse feeding. 
With regard to deanliness, there was a great difference — 
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the children now are much dirtier, and their clothing is in 
a bad state. 

The figures given in the following tables show that there 
is very little difference in the heights and weights of children 
of different ages now as compared with the year before 
the war. In some cases an improvement is shown. 


Average Height (Inches) — Boys. 
Ages. 
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All the evidence I could get as to the physical condition 
of the people now as compared with pre-war times pointed 
to the conclusion that children were quite up to the normal, 
whilst mothers were in some cases suffering from the effects 
of under-nourishment combined with worry. 

A retired shipbuilder with whom I discussed the question 
was strongly of the opinion that the giving of “ doles ” 
without any return in work was bound to have a bad effect 
on the physique of the people. Unless we made every one 
work for their keep we should soon deteriorate into a C.III 
nation/" 

To what Extent is Unemployment Affecting the 
Morale of the People ? 

I discussed this question with many people and got 
quite divergent views. Here, as in most other indus- 
trial centres, gambling is considerably on the increase, 
but most people felt that unemplojnnent had nothing to 
do with this — ^that gambling was on the increase before 
the depression set in, and it would have been quite as bad 
had there been no unemplo3nnent. 

The Assistant Chief Constable of Glasgow said : — 
There has been no increase in crime in Glasgow. Our 
experience, so far as gambling is concerned, is that it is on 
the increase all round, but I would not put that down to 
unemplo5mient. The more we get laws to restrict it the 
more does it seem to grow. The very wide pubhcity given 
to horse-racing in newspapers does much to help gambling. 
The public libraries have deleted all betting news from the 
newspapers, and since this was done the number using 
the news-rooms has considerably declined."" 

This opinion was endorsed by the chief of the Salvation 
Army. 

To what Extent are the Unemployed Living on Past 
JSavings ? 

It is, of course, obvious that in a time of depression people 
fall back on their passt savings, but I thought it would be 
useful to get information on this point so as to endeavour 
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to draw some condrision as to the part savings had played 
in helping the unemployed to tide over the depression, 
and whether the same source of help was still available. 

In this connection I interviewed ofScials of the Glasgow 
Savings Bank and others, and whilst it was impossible to 
get any accurate statistics, the whole of the evidence I 
obtained pointed to the fact that a great deal of money 
had been withdrawn by workers, though the amoimt of 
money still in the Savings Banks was never higher than at 
the present time. This is due to the lessened opportunities 
for industrial investments. 

The transactions of sums under one pound, which forms 
a considerable proportion of the business done by the 
Savings Banks, have shrunk very considerably, and the 
reason given for this is that the persons who in normal 
times used to deposit these sums are now not in a position 
to do so. 

An official of the Kinning Park Co-operative Society 
gave some startling figures, which showed to what a con- 
siderable extent the purchasing power of the people has 
been lowered. I give the account verbatim ; — 

Unemplo3nnent has had a considerable effect on our 
capital. Our shares have been withdrawn, and we have 
had quite a lot of requests from people who want to draw 
out their share capital because they are hard up. We have 
been compelled to alter our rules in order to accommodate 
our members. Members are drawing their dividends to 
an extent which they did not do formerly. There is no 
doubt that the pressure on working-class resources in our 
district is very severe, and especially in Govan, which is 
so dependent on shipbuilding and engineering. Some 
people are now going to comer shops and accepting inferior 
articles in order to get credit. 

"" Our Penny Bank is also suffering to a considerable 
extent. This was neyer a very big affair, but we are finding 
that people are having to draw out. » 

We have 130 shops on the south side of Glasgow, and 
31,000 members, most of whom are heads of house- 
holds. We estimate that there will be about 150,000 people 
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belonging to households where the head is a member 
of our Society, which is nearly half the population of 
the area (300,000). 

"" During the twenty-six weeks from June to December, 
1921, our sales decreased by no less than £432,442, and 
we are still even having big decreases on this figure, and 
we have not been able to reduce our expenditure in the 
same ratio.” 

When discussing the question of distress in Glasgow, I 
was more than once advised to see the men who sleep out 
on George Square each night. I spent one evening from 
10 p.m. till 1.30 a.m. on the Square, and got an account 
from about twenty of them. The following are typical 
of the rest. 

A. ” I was an iron-worker, and worked for a ship-owner. 
I have done nothing for two years, with the exception of 
a few weeks when I went round buying old bottles and 
things of that kind, but this business has absolutely gone. 
I am getting no unemployment pay. I was only working 
on an emergency card because I had no regular work, but 
was just a casual labourer and did not get my book stamped. 
I am single, and I get a bed when I can, and when I cannot 
I just sleep here on the Square. This sort of existence has 
been going on now for nearly two years.” 

B. Married, one child. Thirty-five years of age. 

'' I worked in the North British Locomotive Works as 
a labourer for fifteen weeks, and before that was a carter 

with for about eighteen months. Before that I was 

with as a carter for twelve months. I have always 

been a casual labourer. I have signed on at the Bureau 
for a fortnight but have got nothing yet. I was in hospital 
undergoing an operation for two months, and that seems 
to have interfered with my getting the dole. My wife 
and child go out singing in the streets every day. I have 
an army pension of 6^, I went to the Parish Council for 
hdp, but they refused to give me anything because I have 
a pension. My wife and child stay in one lodging-house, 
and they have to "pay is. 3^?. a night and find their 
own food. I stay in another lodging-house, and have 
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to pay a night. Very often when I have nothing and 
my lodging-house keeper refuses to let me sub, I have to 
sleep out. I wish I could get a job. Work seems to be 
a thing of the past."' 

C. Single, aged 38. 

“ I have been out of work for fifteen months. I was 
working as a storekeeper. I was nine months in the last 
job at the Union Transit Company. Before that I was 
at the docks for about ten years. I have never had an 
imemployment book and have never drawn a penny from 
the Bureau. I have had nothing from anybody except 
what I have been able to beg. There are a lot of men 
like me in Glasgow. Work would be a blessing, but there 
is none an3where.'' 

D. Single, aged 23. 

" I was brought up in Ireland, and left school when I 
was 12 years old, and went into the spinning miU. My 
mother and father died, and I was put into a home when 
I was 13, and came out again when I was 16. I then got 
a job again in the spinning mill and stayed until I was 
19, when things became very slack. I took a boat to 
Glasgow, thinking I should easily get a job there. I have 
only had two jobs during the five years I have been here, 
and they only lasted for ten weeks altogether. The last 
job I had was for six weeks in a lodging-house, doing cleaning 
and things of that kind. I have tried eversrwhere to get 
work, but it seems impossible. When I have any money 
I stay in James Wood Street lodging-house, but more 
often than not I have to sleep out. I have not had a bed 
for three nights.^" 

E. Widower, aged 40 . 

“ I have been out of work for three months, and have 
nothing coming in but the 15s. from the Employment 
Exchange. I worked in the shipyard before the war and 
then went into the Ar^iy. I was hurt and got my discharge 
from the Army, and then went to work on munitioas. 
When the munition work ended I worked on a road scheme 
for ex-service men, and when that finished I worked for 
the Corporation, clearing a site for a school for cripples. 
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I am a widower, and my two children are staying with my 
wife's mother. I am in lodgings, and the people I am 
with are very good to me. They don’t say an3^hing as 
they know I cannot pay much. I am on my feet aU day 
searching for a job.” 

I asked this man if he got any odd jobs, and he said 
that there is very little chance of that now — ^people who 
have got a job stick fast to it. Outside the Exchanges 
there are always a lot of men waiting for any job which 
might turn up. 

F. Single, aged 41. 

I used to go to sea as a stoker, but they turned my 
boat into an oil vessel, and I was dismissed. There are 
from 500 to 600 men walking about the docks to-day who 
have been dismissed owing to the same reason. I received 
unemployment pay for some time, and then I withdrew 
my book to go in search of a job, and I tramped the 
country getting an odd job here and there, but lately 
this began to get more and more impossible and I got 
stranded and walked back to Glasgow. I have been 
signing on for a couple of weeks again, and when I was 
before the Committee to-day they told me to carry on, 
and continue to sign, as I might get benefit. I would go 
anywhere in the world to get a job.” 

(This man was very clean and tidy. He had slept out 
on George Square for two nights.) 

These unemployed men — ^about thirty of whom had 
gathered round me by this time — ^told me that about 300 
men each night get a free bed in the night asylum, and 
crowds are turned away. A man can only go there for 
one night a week. About forty men can go to the police 
station each night, but the beds are nothing but a raised 
stone platform, and “ two nights there was enough to 
kill any man.” These men said that they would rather 
sleep on wet mud than on the police beds. 

I questioned the officials at the Parish Council Office 
as to the men who were sleeping out in George Square, 
and I was informed that a number of men are refused rdief 
because they are disqualified on account of their own 
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character — ^police convictions, drunkenness, and so on. 
Men who live in model lodging-houses do not get relief, 
with the exception of two nights' free lodgings and two 
dscys* food — equivalent to 5s. a week. In the Govan parish, 
a maximum of five nights' lodging and five days' food is 
given to respectable residents of lodging-houses on the 
recommendation of the superintendent. “There are no 
means of checking men of this type. They get odd jobs, 
and we could not possibly keep a check on them, and we 
have adopted the above form of relief in order to be on 
the safe side. We have had many cases of fraud." 

Position of Housing 

The architect of the Glasgow Housing G>mmittee 
informed me that it was originally estimated that there 
was a shortage of 57,000 houses in Glasgow, after making 
allowance for the uninhabitable houses which were still 
bdng occupied. 

Land has been purchased for a very large number of 
houses. The present position as regards the housing 
schemes is as foflows: — 

Contracts have been accepted for 4,047 permanent 
houses, i.e. houses built of stone or brick. 

368 timber houses have been erected. These have a 
brick base. 

Of the 4,047 houses, 1,157 are now being occupied and 
others are in diSerent stages of completion. 

Schedules are just going out for a further 366 houses. 

About 100 houses were bmlt by private persons under 
the Government subsidy. 

At the end of August there were 2,236 men engaged <m 
the work of building houses. In addition, of course, there 
were numbers of men working on making doors and 
windows, etc. 

There has been a strike of plasterers since June?, and three 
of the schemes have been held up for nearly four montBs. 
This is purely a wages question. 

In answer to my query about dispensing with plasterers, 
the architect said : — 


p 
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We have tried every method to do without plasterers, 
but we cannot. Even apart from the strike the number 
of plasterers avaflable is too small/* 

One of the leading builders in Glasgow thought that in 
Scotland nearly 40 percent, of the building trades operatives 
were unemployed. He said that we ought to take steps 
to get all the skilled men into work first, and then the 
unskilled would be absorbed automatically. There was a 
lot of talk about super-power stations. Why are these 
not being proceeded with ? We should be busy making 
turbines and equipping these stations. This will be money 
very wisdy spent. Asked where this power would be used, 
he replied that if electricity is the cheapest form of power 
for manufacture, we ought to get it at everybody’s door, 
and this was the time to do it. He said that the Govern- 
ment had absolutely crippled private enterprise in housing, 
and no one but a madman would think of building house 
property again. 

Position of the Railways 

A Caledonian Railway official told me that this Company 
had not the money to spend on work which ought to be 
carried out. The eight-hour day had caused a great deal 
of trouble on the railways, and they could not go ahead 
until wages came down. 

Employers’ Views on the Hindrances to a Trade 

Revival 

I interviewed some leading employers in Glasgow, in 
order to see if they had any views as to what was hindering 
a return to industrial prosperity, and it was remarkable 
how all of them laid particular emphasis on the anomalies 
between wage rates paid to workers in competitive 
industry and those paid to men working for Mimicipal 
and Government] undertakings and railways. These men 
did not strike me as being of the type who were anxious 
tq lower the standard of life of the workers, but rather 
the reverse, and had reluctantly taken up their present 
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position out of sheer necessity and after exploring every 
other line of action. 

One leading employer said : — 

The Government, in its control of the coal mines, led 
to a most disastrous situation by raising the price of coal 
against our Allies at the time when Italy was burning her 
olive trees. A very difficult position was created, and the 
miners were led to demand a share of the plunder, and 
when prices had been forced up to an extent that opened 
a profitable trade to America in competition, the whole 
thhig collapsed. Then the Government, after they had 
built up this artificial situation, threw up the control, and 
left the men and the owners to clear up the mess as best 
they could. We are still suffering from this. The miser- 
able position the miners fell to was directly a reaction 
from the artificial position that the Government had built 
up. The miners were led to expect more than it was 
economically possible to give them. This is, of course, 
history, and it does not help us to mend matters. 

'' Coal prices are still injuring trade, but one of the most 
urgent problems of the present moment is the need for a 
reduction of railway rates, and of railwaymen^s wages as 
a means of doing it. The importance of getting down rail- 
way rates is suf&ciently acute, but that is not the most 
serious consequence of the privileged position in respect 
of wages of the railway employees. The wages of skilled 
men in the shipbuilding trades are down now to less than 
the wages of railway porters and of Corporation scavengers, 
and until the wages of these privileged employees are dealt 
with we cannot expect the men in competitive industries 
to submit to further reductions. This is one of the most 
urgent problems we have before us : the reduction of the 
wages to something corresponding to the level that the 
economic situation has imposed on industrial workers. 
The mere handicap the high cost of rates is sufBdent, 
but the fact that railwaymen's high ^ages are blocking a 
return to an economic level of industry is much more 
serious. 

The most difficult problem is how to deal with the 
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skilled men. Whatever is done for the skilled men must 
be in interference with the laws which govern commercial 
business. Whatever is done to retard the fall of wages 
to an economic level postpones recovery, and may do more 
harm than good. It may be a cruel thing to say, but 
until the pinch is felt we don't get down to rock bottom. 

'' Every engineering concern in this district has been 
losing money for the past eighteen months. Of course 
they had a good period, which enabled them to accumulate 
reserves, which have tided them over. 

“ The retail shopkeepers are the only people who are 
doing well. The fact that there are so many highly paid 
Corporation employees andrailwajunen and other privileged 
wage earners, competing in the shops with the miners and 
engineers whose wages have been so much reduced, imposes 
a special hardship on those who have had their wages 
considerably lowered. 

‘"We shall always be subjected to trade fluctuations, 
and it seems to me that there is no quick remedy. The 
sound method of dealing with the problem is to have 
contributory imemployment insurance on the widest 
possible basis. The scheme should be worked out in such 
a way that the contributions of the employers and of the 
workers would, in a time of activity, build up a reserve 
which would carry the whole personnel of industry over 
periods of depression. 

People who can do so are waiting until the whole of 
the reduction in wages has come off before they place 
orders. 

The Exports Credit Scheme, so far as I can gather, is 
of little use, as it still leaves the manufacturer with a 
considerable part of the risk, and it is much more important 
to the manufacturer to be guaranteed against ultimate 
loss than to be given temporary credits. If we were 
guaranteed against absolute loss w€^ could easily finance 
an^ xmdertaking." 

The Secretary of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
said: — 

It is generally believed that the tide has turned in 
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most industries, excluding shipbuilding, which is still in 
a very bad way. There appears to be a slightly better 
feeling, and in some cases there is more confidence. No 
doubt the coming winter will be very serious, but it is 
expected that things will right themselves gradually. 

Wages have not yet come to the rock bottom. There 
is only a certain sum available for wages, and employers 
cannot continue to pay wages at a rate which leaves them 
with a loss. We are now in an anomalous position with 
regard to wages. In trades which are faced with competition 
abroad, wages must come down, and costs too must come 
down to a level which will enable manufacturers to compete 
with the foreigners both at home and abroad. On the 
other hand, there are a great number of workers who are 
paid wages irrespective altogether of economic conditions, 
such as railwaymen, post oflSce and municipal employees. 
Their wages are regulated on quite another basis. 

" High taxation, both imperial and local, is also having 
a very considerable effect on trade.” 

An official of an important Employers' Federation, 
said: — 

” Shipbuilding is the worst hit trade, and imemplo3nnent 
is abnormally bad. There seems to be no chance of 
getting orders for cargo boats until the price is considerably 
lowered. The only orders being received are for special 
kinds of boats which the buying firms must have. By 
taking over the German shij^ the Government completely 
upset the shipbuilding industry. The workers resist every 
attempt to get on to an economic level of costs again, and 
it is just a question of how long they will wait until they 
are willing to accept lower wages for a time. The tmem- 
pkyyment dole is standing in the way of getting the workers 
to accept wages at an economic leveL The dole has had 
the worst effect on young men and apprentices. When 
they are out of work^ they are able to get from the dole 
almost as mndi as they would get iA work if the bonus 
were taken off. The regulation of wages on the cost of 
living is a fallacy. The shipbufldiDg industiy has to 
compete with foreigners, and they can only jray wages 
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which the prices they get for their ships will enable them 
to pay. 

'' Another important factor interfering with the progress 
of the shipbtdlding industry is the reluctance of the trades 
unions to allow piece work. We are of opinion that the 
workmen could make quite good wages at the present 
time on piece work, if they would put th6ir backs into it 
and not be restricted by ca’ canny. There are plenty of 
men who say that if you reduced their wages by zos. they 
would not be able to live, but we reply that if they would 
accept piece work they would be able to earn a good wage. 
We undertake to guarantee that piece rates wtll not he altered*" 
A director of a very large steel-works, in the course of 
a long discussion, said: — 

The cost of living is having a serious effect on the 
cost of transport. It would appear that in nearly all 
cases food-stuffs are being produced at the source almost 
without profit, and then when they come to the consumer 
the price is heavy. That is partly due to transport abroad 
as well as transport here. 

Retail shop wages are still high. 

Ocean transport is still heavy. Tramp freights are 
low, but the liners are still charging extraordinarily heavy 
freightage, and I think that is partly due to the fact that 
the steamship lines built steamers during the war, or 
immediately after the war, at very high prices, and they 
think they can go on getting a return on these high prices, 
whereas works in the country which are too highly capital- 
ised have to write off the capital in many cases, and the 
shipping lines will have to do the same. In the meantime 
they have closed rings which are able to maintain these 
freights. One very important question is the high freights 
which are being charged from Britain as compared with 
the freights which are being charged from the Continent. 

The price of co^ is still too high, and that is due to 
some considerable csxtent to the seven-hour day. One of 
the most important things for this country is to get the 
dght-hour day restored in the mines. 

The railway companies all over the world are letting 
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their permanent ways get into bad condition. This is 
especially the case in India, and they will have to buy, 
but of course railway companies are very unwilling to 
spend when they have not got the traffic. One of the 
most important needs in this country is the reduction in 
the cost of transport. Transport has not been reduced 
as much in Scotland as in England. Transport means a 
lot to us. For a ton of steel plates we have got to pay 
carriage on roughly nine tons of material 

Our specially skilled men are underpaid in relation to 
the wages paid on the railways, and this causes a great 
deal of grumbling. 

“ There has been a good deal of trouble in relation to 
men refusing to adopt new appliances and restricting 
development, and that has done a great deal of harm. 
There are many improvements which could be introduced 
into iron foundries, but the men will not have them. There 
has been a foundry established where only unskilled labour 
is employed. 

At the moment there axe many more inquiries being 
received, but imfortunately these are only due to the 
conditions in America. The improvement in the coal 
trade here is due to the demand from Germany and the 
demand from America. The coal trade is certainly im- 
proving, and I think, too, that the building trade would 
probablybe better if certain classes of labour would accept 
lower wages. Plasterers and men of that type are stiU 
being paid too much. 

“ The uncertainty about Germany and the Reparation 
juoblem is doing a lot of harm to our trade.” 

A large shipbuilding employer said that he thought 
there was room for investigation into the margins which 
retailers are putting on their goods. 

Sir Daniel Stevenson, coal exporter, gave me details of 
a scheme he has proposed for helping the shipbuilding 
trade. 

When the Govmiment were speaking about q)ending 
£30,000,000 on ships of war,” he said,*” I made tte sugges- 
tion that tramp steamers of a standard type should be builty 
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the ships to be contracted for from time to time by a 
Committee of shipowners appointed for the purpose, who 
would take in estimates and give the orders, other things 
being equal, to the lowest tenderers. Each ship as com- 
pleted would be sold by auction. If the market price at 
the day of sale were lower than the contract price, the 
difference would faU upon the Exchequer. ®This difference 
would be much less than the doles which would be payable 
to the corresponding number of workmen if work had not 
been provided. If on the other hand the market price 
were higher than the contract price, then the Exchequer 
would benefit correspondingly. 

“ Many of us heard with regret that the Government 
intended building battleships, but we could not help 
sympathising with the workers who saw in these orders an 
end to the long spell of unemployment. 

" I venture to think that all parties would concur in 
the view that the comparatively small risk involved in 
my suggestion might well be run by the Government to 
bring gladness to the families whose hopes have been so 
recently dashed. 

'' The shipowners as a mass are against this scheme. 
Every shipowner would like to prevent other people from 
having ships, so they would not support any scheme of 
this kind. A ship built in 1910 still earns money on a basis, 
but if the owner could get a new ship at a fair figure he 
would be prepared to scrap his old one.*' 

A leading official of a large Co-operative Society mentioned 
the suggestion recently made by Lord Pirrie, that when 
the Government got the ships from Germany she should 
have had them broken up and the steel used for new 
construction. In giving his views as to the home causes 
which had intensified the depression, he said : — 

" I have the idea that if somehow or other it could have 
been arranged for all wages to have cwne down about the 
sam€ time this wou|£i have helped things, and we have 
i^ot got to the bottom yet ; we have been too long in 
getting to the bottom. Thare is no doubt that the coal- 
miners^ strike did much to make this depression as bad as 
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it is. If we could have done without that strike, and if 
we could have got the Unions to take up a reasonable 
position, and we had all worked together to bring down 
both prices and wages months and months ago, I am 
confident that it would have been very much better for 
us alL 

“ Although reductions might take place in goods which 
come from the manufactmers, it takes some time before 
that reduction filters through to the consiuner.” 

The boot trade was given as an example of how prices 
were brought down very rapidly. First there were some 
small reductions of a shilling or two, but that was found 
to be no good, and then there was a very big drop. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN MANCHESTER 

(October, 1922) 

The problem of tineinplo3niient in Manchester is one of 
great complexity. In the first place, Manchester is not so 
much an industrial and commercial unit itself, as the heart 
of a densely populated industrial area which should be 
studied as a whole. The city of Manchester has a popula- 
tion of 730,551 (census of 1921). Manchester and Salford 
together have a population of about a million, and the 
area within a radius of five miles of Manchester Town Hall 
is inhabited by over a million and a quarter people. The 
Manchester (Poor Law) Union covers the city of Man- 
chester, but includes two small districts (Prestwich and 
Failsworth) outside it, and the various trade unions which 
gave me information have still further differing adminis- 
trative areas. The Labour Exchange Administration is 
divided over the city, and some of the more important 
figures which I have obtained refer only to one division, 
the central city area. 

A second difficulty is the very diverse character of the 
business of the city. First in commercial importance is 
the cotton trade, but a depression in this industry has 
usually a greater effect on the towns surrounding Man- 
chester than on Manchester itself, because the staffs of 
the great commercial houses are ^generally assured of 
confdnuity of empgi>ynient. Of the large numba: of 
industries carried on in Manchester, the more important 
are engineering, chemicals and dyes, cotton manufacture, 
hats and caps, clothing, oils, rubber and waterproof 
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garments, paper, brewing, and some food manufacture. 
Manchester is also a port and an important distributing 
centre, but the greater part of the docks, and the dock 
workers are in Salford. 

Yet another complication is caused by the fact that 
many people living in the city work in districts outside 
it, and the city draws workers from homes scattered 
over a wide area in Lancashire and Cheshire, these workem 
being unable or unwilling to reside in the city. 

Extent of Unemployment 

I was imable to obtain reliable estimates of the numbers 
unemployed in a bad pre-war year, but the position in 
recent months is shown in the following table, which is 
compiled from the live registers of all the Labour Exchanges 
in the City of Manchester (population 730,000) but excludes 
Trafiord Park. TraJEford Park is a non-residential industrial 
area, its live register is usually less than 1,000, and employ- 
ment in it shows no abnormal variation. 

It will be noticed that the peak was earlier for women 
workers than for men, and that the figures remained at a 
steadily high level from December, 1921, to May, 1922. 
One district (Newton Heath) had a large number of female 
war workers which inflated the registers after the war, 
but these workers appear to have dispersed now. The 
stoppage of night shifts in the cotton mills in the 
city tends to increase the proportion of unemployed 
men, since women did not work at night, but this only 
affects the totals of men and women in a very small 
d^ree. 

The figures show the numbers of unemployed in the 
first week of each month, and (in Column 2) the number 
of unemployed men claiming outdoor relief from the 
Guardians. 
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Unemployed Live Register 


Manchester {except Trafford Park) 


1921. 

Men. 

Unem- 
ployed 
men 
receiv- 
ing Out- 
Rehef 
from 
the 

Guard- 

ians 

Boys 

Women'* 

Girls 

Total 

First Week in — 







May 

22,943 

— 

1,212 

12,399 

848 

37.402 

June . . . 

24,823 

— 

X.289 

13.139 

921 

40,172 

July . . . 

26,079 

— 

I.I33 

12,275 

787 

40,274 

August . 

24.979 

— 

LI53 

8,114 

560 

34.806 

September . 

24.545 

— 

1.405 

5 > 9 i 8 

664 

32,532 

October 

25,886 

— 

1.374 

4,819 

674 

37.752 

November 

30.358 

— 

1,276 

7.195 

559 

39,388 

December . 

32,532 

— 

1,164 

9,164 

533 

43.393 

1922, 







January 

32,626 

— 

1,287 

9.390 

723 

44,026 

February . 

32,543 

— 

1,683 

9.582 

901 

44,809 

March . 

31.340 

4,721 

1.569 

8,586 

827 

4^322 

April . 

32,674 

6,512 

1,512 

8,187 

726 

43.099 

IVfey 

32,468 

7.507 

1.579 

7.174 

892 

42,113 

June . . . 

27,201 

9,394 

1.437 

4.730 

842 

34,210 

July . . . 

29,901 

5.233 

1,076 

6,008 

698 

37.683 


Practically all the above received out-of-work benefit at 
the usual rates. In the whole city only 8 per cent, of the 
numbers on the live register (above) do not draw benefit. 
This 8 per cent, is formed of two groups : — 

1, Those who were never employed in an insurable 
occupation. 

2. Those who have exhausted their benefit, and have not 
been allowed uncovenanted benefit. 

At the time the inquiry was mad^ (October 5, 1922) 
between 1,800 and afooo unemployed in the whole city 
had ^sdiausted their* benefit and would receive no more 
payments until the following month. 

The number of people who do not register at the Labour 
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Exchanges is probably small. It is made up of those 
whose incomes formerly placed them above the upper 
limit of the Insurance Act. Practically all the industrial 
population is insurable and claims benefit, so the live 
registers of the Labour Exchanges give a reasonably accu- 
rate measure of the extent of unemployment, if short time 
is ignored. The industrial population of the central city 
area is 195,400, and the numbers on the live register of 
that area are nearly half the totals for the whole of the 
city, so it may be estimated that the industrial population 
of Manchester is roughly 400,000. On this basis it would 
appear that over 10 per cent, of the industrial popidation 
was unemployed in the period December, 1921, to May, 1922. 

Trades of the Unemployed 

I was unable to obtain an analysis of the figures in the 
unemployed r^[ist€rs, but some information was given by 
various trade union officials. The relative importance of 
the different trades carried on in Manchester can be seen 
from the members regularly employed in them in the 
Central City area, but these figures only relate to jfirms 
located in the area administared by the Central Labour 
Exchange, and the personnel of the firms may or may not 
be resident in Manchester. The industrial popidation of 
the area is 195,400, and the numbers in the more important 
occupations are as follows: — 


Engineering ........ 14,000 

Rubber, waterproof garments, etc. . . . 9,700 

Hot^ servants, etc. ...... 5,roo 

CommerciaJ, clerical, etc. ..... 

Railway servants ....... 4,50*^ 

Tramwa3re ........ 

Other transport ....... S^ooo 

Printing, etc. ....... 

Cotton industry (manufficture) .... 9,600 

Finishing trades (dy^g, etc.) .... 6,500 

Tailoring r . - . 9 * 7 ^ 

Dress, blouse and underclothing mak^g . . 15,20a 

Food and drink manufacturing .... 6,000 

Public utilities . . . . ^ . 6 ^ 7 ^ 

Distributive trades , ^ - 36,009 
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The engineering industry is very badly hit. In the 
Manchester and Salford branch of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, 4,000 men, or 25 per cent, of the members, 
are imemployed. Almost every branch of engineering 
is represented in Manchester, even ship-repairing, and 
with the exception of the textile machinery section the 
whole trade is quiet. r 

The iron and steel trades are sufiering acutely from the 
trade depression, and unemplo5mient in them is very high. 

The clerks are in an exceptional position, because many 
are employed in banks, insurance companies, co-operative 
societies and strong commercial houses which give their 
employees continuity of emplo3unent. Nevertheless, the 
Secretary of the National Union of Clerks informed me 
that he estimated that of the 20,000 clerks in Manchester 
and Salford, 10 per cent, were unemployed in the worst 
months of depression. 

An official of one of the big unions of general workers 
gave me some information on conditions in the chemical 
industry. In 1917 fully 10,000 chemical workers were 
on the books of the union, but now only half that number 
are employed in the industry. One large firm is practically 
closed down, and it is stated that it is sending its work to 
its establishments elsewhere. 

The Salford dockers must be specially mentioned. The 
docks employ about 5,000 men. Of these 70 per cent, 
are working three days in the week or less, and 50 per 
cent, two days or less, at a wage of ixs, per day. It may 
be desirable to describe the methods of emplo3dng dockers 
used in Manchester and Salford. The would-be docker 
must first apply to the trade union for a card. Having 
obtained this he goes to the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany, presents the card and asks for a " number,” If he 
is given a number, he may present himself for emplo3mient 
at the shed on the Manchester docks qr at that in Salford. 
At ten minutes to ei^t in the morning, the foremen come 
into the sheds, and 4 tanding at different points, give out 
^ tallies ” to the men-they sdect to form their gang. There 
are no permanent tally men and no preference men, except 
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in so far as the foreman exerdses his right of choice, and 
the men push and struggle to get to the front in the hope 
of securing a day’s work. 

It is difficult to say whether any one occupation is in a 
worse position than the rest. In any case short time and 
reduced wages would have to be considered as well as 
actual unemplo5ment- If any distinction can be made, 
possibly clerks and warehousemen are affected less than 
other grades, but they too have a considerable number 
of unemployed, and the earnings of those who have remained 
at work have fallen. 

How the Unemployed are Living 

Of the wholly unemployed it is safe to say that at least 
90 per cent, receive unemplo3nnent benefit from the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. The following table, giving the weekly 
average of numbers receiving out-door relief during the 
preceding month, shows that numbers of rmemployed are 
also in receipt of help from the Guardians. The averages 
are calculated at the commencement of the month named 
in the table. 



1 

[ Men 

W^omen. 

^Children 

Total 

^ Cost 

March, 1922. 


< 




Unemployed . 

4*721 

4,460 

10,812 

19,992 

£16,452 

Total . 

5 * 4 S 8 I 7*377 

14,276 

27,141 

£27.547 

April, 






Unemployed . 

6,5x2 

6.093 

14.838 

27^443 

£25.590 

Total . 

May, 

7*339 

9,233 

18,491 

35.063 

£37.440 

Unemployed . 

7*507 

7.085 

16,165 

30,757 

£29,485 

Total * . . 

June, 

8.339 

10,356 

19.812 

38.507 

£41.463 

Unemployed . 

9*394 

8.575 

18,741 

36,710 

£51.725 

Total 

July. 

10,245 

11.978 

22,461 

44,684 , 

£66,662 

Unemployed . 

*233 

4.865 

10.830 

20,928 

£17.630 

Total . . . 

August, 

5.961 

8,001 

[ 

14^^42 

28,204 

£27^ 

Unemployed . 

4,190 

3*951 

i 9.941 

17,182 

£13.445 

Total . 

4.849 

7*009 

12,268 

24,126 

£23.233 
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The scale of relief has been changed frequently 

in the last 

two years. 

At present it is 

as follows : — 




Per week. 


Per week. 

For widows — 


For man and wife 

. . 185. 

With I child . 

. 205 . 

With I child . 

• . 225 . 

„ 2 children 

. 265. 

,, 2 children 

. . 245. 

.. 3 

3 3 ■ 

. . 305. 

33 3 oj 

. 26s. 

» 4 

3 3 

. . 34 '?* 

» > 4 33 

. 28s. 

93 5 

33 

. . 375. 

33 5 33 

. . 305. 

„ 6 

33 or 

more 405. 

6 ,, 

. . 32s. 




33 y 33 

• . 345 * 




33 8 33 

. . 365. 


plus an allowance of not more than 75. for rent. 

For single men or women : — 

If living in apartments or house furnished by themselves, 
los., with 4s. for rent or lodging. 

If living with parents or relatives not getting relief, 7s. td. 

If living with parents in receipt of relief to be counted as 
children. 

Relief has been refused in very few cases. In 90 per cent, 
of those cases the reason has been that the income of the 
claimant already exceeds the scale. 

Indoor pauperism has increased in the period as 
follows : — 

Total number of inmates January i, 1920 . . 5,515 

,, 1921 . . 6,204 

„ 1922 . . 6,847 

I was unable to obtain a satisfactory classification of 
the increase. 

A study of the weekly expenditure on outdoor relief 
plainly shows the dual nature of the incomes of many of 
the unemployed. When unemployment benefit is not paid 
at the Labour Exchange there are heavy claims on the 
Guardians. The first peak coincides ^with the end of the 
first a special period of unemployment benefit, the peak 
in April with thee end of the second special period 
(9 days) and the ethird peak with the first five-week 
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It is almost impossible to find out to what extent the 
unemployed have been living on their savings, and what 
the amount of those savings was, but I have received 
information from many sources showing that savings are, in 
the great majority of cases, exhausted by now. The classes 
which formerly saved were clerks, the higher grades of 
engineering workers, and Jev^, mainly employed in the 
tailoring and cap-making trades. 

There has been a marked increase in hawking during 
the period of the slump. A clerk emplo3"ed at one of the 
signing-on stations told me that men very frequently 
admit to him that they have spent a day or two in 
the week on odd jobs of this nature, and in conse- 
quence a small deduction is made from their out-of-work 
benefit. 

I was unable to obtain the exact number of unemployed 
men who have allotments. That allotments might be 
valuable is shown by a statement made by one of the 
unemployed, who claimed to be feeding four families for 
the greater part of the year with vegetables from his plot, 
but suitable land is at a considerable distance from the 
thickly populated areas. Another unemployed man said. 

You have to face the apparent discouragement. As soon 
as you get the land going, they seem to want it for building 
and put up the rent,” 

The fact that some hundreds of children are fed at 
school must be taken into account in considering how the 
imemployed are living. The following statistics are taken 
from the annual report of the School Medical Officer for 
1921. The figures for 1922 rdate to the first nine months 
of the year. 

The numbers of individual children fed were : — 


1919 

1,191 

1920 

1^7 

1921 

6,743 



First applications 
Renewals . 

■* * 

2% 

2,098 

4,910 

624 

4.913 

Total number of cases 

. 1,100 

7,008 

5.537 


9 
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Apphcations granted . 

. 

. 892 

5.825 

4.580 

(New cases 1920 

1921 

1922 



215 

2,074 

618). 



Applications refused . 

. 

208 

1.183 

957 

(New cases 1920 

1921 

1922 


7 

24 

6) 





1,100 

7,008 

ri 

5.537 


Periods during which children were fed in the last three 


years : — 

1919 

Per cent 

1920 
Per cent 

1921 
Per cent 

One month or less 

8 

21 

9 

More than i but less than 2 months 

14 

16 

12 

More than 2 but less than 3 months 

13 

14 

15 

More than 3 but less than 6 months 

14 

14 

15 

More than 6 but less than 12 months 

23 

16 

28 

Twelve months .... 

29 

19 

13 


The percentage of children requiring free meals for 
periods of three to twelve months shows that distress was 
prolonged. It is significant that in 1921 only 9 per cent, 
required meals for as little as one month. 

The total cost for the year ending March 31, 1921, was 
£7,655, for the year ending March 31, 1922, £13,7x7 ; the 
approximate cost for the six months ending September 30, 
1922, was £4.645. 

The education authorities consider that a family is 
necessitous if the weekly income per head is less than 8$, 
after the rent has been deducted, and will then feed the 
children. 

Relief Work 

A considerable amount of relief work has been under- 
taken in Manchester. In October, 1921, the City Council 
decided to proceed with a number of special works for the 
unemployed, in addition to the ordinary works which had 
beegn put in hand where funds were a’^ailable. The follow- 
ing particulars of ^e special works, and the comments of 
the Finance Committee on them, are taken from a report 
prepared for the use of the City Council in October, 1921. 
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No. of 
Wwk. 


* j 

1 Total 

1 ApTiox. No. 
of men to 

Time which 

Nature of Wosrk. 

Estimated ' 

they are lilcely 


j Cost. 

be employed. 

to be emptoyed. 

19 

Completion of 

£ 

300,000 

300 

1 

About 3 years 


Heaton Park 
Reservoir 




20-24 

Provisiom of 

125,230 

195 

From ra 


Schools 



weeks to 
15 months 

26 ! 

Reconstruction of 

80,000 

200 

6 months 


Main Roads 




27 

1 Making up \"anous i 

26,000 

60 

4 months 


pri\ate roads j 

^ 1 


,450 ist 3 


1 

1 


j months 



Construction of 


1750 2nd 3 


28 and 

1 Roads 25 and 

373.350 

j months 

12 months 

30 

1 29 

1 

Isoo 3rd 3 

1 months 
I200 4th 3 





' months 




;£904,6oo 

1.205 



Other works were not undertaken for various reasons, 
but chiefly because of the inadequacy of the Government's 
financial assistance for works proposed to be executed for 
the purpose of providing emplo3nnent. 

Some of the reasons for the rejection of schemes throw 
light on the nature of the other schemes which were 
undertaken. 


Rejected Schemes. 

No. 17 . — Erection of Wash-houses, This work, if proceede<^ 
with, would employ only a limited number of men, i.e. thir- 
teen, not necessarily men of this city. The contdbntion by 
the Government would be only 7 per cent, of the ultnnate 
cost. 

No. 18 . — Works at Longdendale, The execution of these 
works would not relieve Manchester's unemployniient, ^The 
contribution of the Government towa;^ this work would 
be only about 4 per cent, of the ultimSte cost. 

Nos. 29 and 31 . — Roads numbered xo and 45. The making^ 
of these roads is not essential at the presea^ time. 
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The Finance Committee reported on the approved 
Schemes as follows 

'' Heaton Park Reservoir^ — ^The annual debt charges on 
this scheme (assuming a loan period of sixty years) would 
amdtmt to ;^I9,840. In circular No. 245, issued by the Ministry 
of Health, it is stated that 'the expenditure to be taken 
into account will be all approved expenditure incurred within 
the period ending March 31, 1923.' 

" It is estimated that of the sum of ;^30o,ooo, the total 
estimated cost of the work, only ;^i 08,000 will be expended 
up to that date, and, therefore, only the loan interest charges 
on that sum will rank for the financial assistance from the 
Government of 50 per cent, for five years. This assistance 
is estimated at ;f3,240 per annum, or an aggregate for the five 
years of £16^2.00, equal to only 1-36 per cent, of the ultimate 
debt charges aggregated over the period of the loan, viz. 
sixty year^. The balance of 98 -64 per cent , of the debt charges 
would, of course, fall on the revenues of the Waterworks 
Department. It is stated that the only reason for bringing 
this scheme forward is to provide work for the unemployed 
— ^the actual completion of the reservoir, not being necessary 
at the moment, could very well be postponed until the cost 
of labour and materials are reduced to a more economic level, 
when the cost would be considerably less. Under these 
circumstances the Finance Committee are strongly of opinion 
that the Government Grant offered is quite inadequate and 
illusory, and it is clear that on financial grounds there is no 
justification for proceedmg with the scheme at present. 

" Provision of Schools. — ^In connection with the above 
proposals, the Finance Committee would point out that the 
scheme of Government assistance will not apply, as the service 
of education is already in receipt of assistance from public 
funds, 

" The reason for bringing the matter forward is to find 
work for the unemployed, and at the same time it would 
help to meet the most pressing educational requirements 
of the city. 

" Reconstruction of Main Roads. — It is suggested that the 
cost of the above work should be met out of the City Fund 
Account, and with this suggestion the Finance Committee 
axe in agreement. It is stated that savings will be effected 
in the current year's estimates which wiU, along with an excess 
Of receipts and the grant for this class of work from the 
Ministry of Transp^, be sufficient to meet the proposed 
expenditure. 

Making up of Private Streets. — It would be possible to 
meet this expenditure out of the available bank balance 
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in the Local Accounts. The whole of the cost is chargeable 
to frontages, and no charge would fall on the rates, nor would 
any Government Grant be available. 

“ Construction of Roads Nos, 25 and 29. — ^The annual debt 
charges on these worlcs may be summarised as follows : — 


Work. 

Total 

Estimated i 
Cost. 

< 

Animal Debt Charges. 
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Interest 
at 6 

j per cent 

Sinking 
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i I 

^ 1 
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! ^ 
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£ 
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6,598 
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60 

60 

6 

66 

1 

j 

;^ 373 . 35 o 


£22,401 ' 

£^9.342 

£4^.743 


Of the above, it is estimated that under the Government 
scheme 65 per cent, of the debt charges will be met by vray 
of grant for half the term of the loan on works, viz., seven and 
a half years. The loan for land does not come under the 
scheme, and therefore the whole of the charges thereon 
will have to be met by the Corporation." 

" It may, therefore, be stated that the ultimate cost of 
the above schemes, by way of debt charges, may be estimated 
at 671, 820, of which sum ^152,730 will be recoverable from 
the Government, equal to about 22J per cent, of the whole 
amount." 

I was informed that the number of men actually 
employed on the works varies, the highest number during 
any one week being approximatdy 2,000. All unskilled 
labour is obtained through the Labour Exchanges, and 
these men are paid 75 per cent, of the trade union (building) 
rate until they becqpie eflScient, when they are paid the 
Union rate, the additional pa3unent bemg called an '•ejSd- 
dency bonus.” Some skilled men\are also obtained 
through the Labour Exchange, and are of course paid the 
trade uniop rates. The unskilled are drawn from ^ 
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classes, and some of them have never undertaken sim il ar 
work previously. 

The City Engineer estimates that one half of the amount 
expended is paid in wages and the other half is cost of 
materials- He states : " The men have worked very well 
and the cost has come out very satisfactorily. So far no 
scheme is absolutely complete.’' From another and equally 
reliable source, I learnt that the cost certainly is very 
satisfactory, for in some cases the relief workers have 
beaten the standard of the regular workers by as much as 
25 per cent. The men employed on relief work are taken 
on for three months at a time ; at jBirst their efficiency is 
low, but they are tactfully handed, and after a few weeks 
qualify for the efficiency bonus. 

The Corporation has applied to the central Government 
authorities for sanction for the expenditure of £ 1 , 000,000 
on reUef works in the coming winter. The various municipal 
housing schemes, although they are not relief work, have 
provided a considerable amount of employment in the 
building trades. 

When the lists of application for municipal houses were 
first opened, 10,139 names were handed in. Many of these 
applications have since lapsed, but it is generally believed 
that were the lists reopened the number of applicants 
would be greater than ever. In June last, the '' live list " 
of applicants who had periodically renewed their applica- 
tions and not been satisfied totalled 5,315. 

At the end of September, 1922, the position was as 
follows : — 

Number of sites available (houses) . 6,204 

Houses in contracts .... 3,37^ 

Houses begun 3,114 

Houses completed .... 2,326 

That is to say, 258 houses have not yet been begun and 788 
have been begun but not completed. Over 2,000 sites are 
still^available. 

The number of employed on October 3, 1922, was 
and the greatest number ever employed was 2,037 
February, 1922). 
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Private enterprise only touches the fringe of the housing 
problem, for by September, 1922, only X15 plans for private 
buildings had been passed. 

Refeixing to the activities of the City Council in relieving 
the unemplo5unent situation, a Labour-Socialist Councillor 
remarked, “ Candidly I don't see what more we (the Labour 
Socialists) could have done if we had had all our own way. 
If we raised the rates we should have been sent packing." 

Local Finance 

This raises the question of municipal finance. The net 
indebtedness of the Manchester Corporation, on March 31, 
1922, was £28,751,294 and the rateable value of the City 
on April i, 1922, was £6,720,366. The rates in the potmd 
levied in recent years have been as follows ; — 


Year, 

Rateable 

Value. 

Guardians 

Overseers 

Corpora- j 
tion j 

1 

Total. 


£ 

5 . 

d. 

5 . 

d. 

s- 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1913-I4 

4,702,203 

I 

5‘3 

0 

1-4 

6 

8 

8 

2-7 

1920-21 

4,887,404 

3 

2 9 

0 

2 7 

12 

64 

16 

0 

1921—22 

6,793.151 

3 

0 

0 

27 

II 

93 

15 

0 

1922-23 

6,720,366 

1 3 

45 j 

1 0 

1 

I 6 

9 

59 

13 

0 


A reassessment took place in 1921 which influenced the 
rates for 1921-22 On the old assessment the rates would 
have been 19$. 6i. in the £. 

Having attempted to describe the extent of imemjdoy- 
ment, the sources of the incomes of the imemployed, and the 
eflforts made by the municipality to relieve the situation, 
attention must now be given to the distress caused by the 
slump and its effect on physique and morale. Distress 
must be looked for not only in the families of the wholly 
unemployed, but also in the homes of those wc«rk®rs who 
through the trade depression have low or irr^ular earnings. 

Distress 

Distress cannot be measured exactly by dividing the 
amount of the weekly income by the number in the famSy. 
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classes, and some of them have never undertaken simflar 
work previously. 

The City Engineer estimates that one half of the amount 
expended is paid in wages and the other half is cost of 
materials. He states : The men have worked very well 
and the cost has come out very satisfactorily. So far no 
scheme is absolutely complete.*' From another and equally 
reliable source, I learnt that the cost certainly is very 
satisfactory, for in some cases the relief workers have 
beaten the standard of the regular workers by as much as 
25 per cent. The men employed on relief work are taken 
on for three months at a time ; at first their efiiciency is 
low, but they are tactfully handled, and after a few weeks 
qualify for the efficiency bonus. 

The Corporation has applied to the central Government 
authorities for sanction for the expenditure of ;fr,ooo,ooo 
on relief works in the coming winter. The various municipal 
housing schemes, although they are not relief work, have 
provided a considerable amount of employment in the 
building trades. 

When the lists of application for municipal houses were 
first opened, 10,139 names were handed in. Many of these 
applications have since lapsed, but it is generally believed 
that were the lists reopened the number of applicants 
would be greater than ever. In June last, the '' live list " 
of applicants who had periodically renewed their applica- 
tions and not been satisfied totalled 5,315. 

At the end of September, 1922, the position was as 
follows : — 

Humber of sites available (houses) . 6,204 

Houses in contracts .... 3^37^ 

Houses begun . . . . .3,114 

Houses completed .... 2,326 

That is to say, 258 houses have not yet been begun and 788 
have been begun but not completed. «« Over 2,000 sites are 
stiU'^'available. 

The number of i/en employed on October 3, 1922, was 
ry345> and the greatest number ever employed was 2,037 
(February, 1922). 
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Private enterprise only touches the fringe of the housing 
problem, for by September, 1922, only 115 plans for private 
buildings had been passed. 

Referring to the activities of the City Council in relieving 
the unemplo3mient situation, a Labour-Socialist Councillor 
remarked, Candidly I don't see what more we (the Labour 
Socialists) could have done if we had had all our own way. 
If we raised the rates we should have been sent packing.'" 

Local Finance 

This raises the question of municipal finance. The net 
indebtedness of the Manchester Corporation, on March 31, 
1922, was £28,751,294 and the rateable value of the City 
on April i, 1922, was £6,720,366. The rates in the pound 
levied in recent years have been as follows : — 
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A reassessment took place in 1921 which influenced the 
rates for 1921-22. On the old assessment the rates would 
have been xgs. 6d. in the £. 

Having attempted to describe the extent of unemjdoy- 
ment, the sources of the incomes of the imemployed, and the 
efforts made by the municipality to relieve the situation, 
attention must now be given to the distress caused by the 
slump and its effect on physique and morale. Distress 
must be looked for not only in the families of the wholly 
unemployed, but also in the homes of those workers who 
through the trade depression have low or irregular earnings. 

Distress 

Distress cannot be measured exactly by dividing the 
ainount of the weekly income by the number in the family. 


Guardians Overseers Corpora- Total. 

tion 


Rateable 

Value. 
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During the war and in the boom, the standard of living rose, 
and many little luxuries came to be regarded as necessaries. 
Smoking, visits to cinemas and to public-houses accoxmt 
even yet for a small proportion of the expenditure even 
of the poorest. Rents also make a large hole in the 
unemployment benefit, and are not allowed to run into 
arrears. The position of those people who have taken 
furnished rooms at a fairly high rental, on account of the 
housing shortage, is particularly unfortunate. Coal, too, 
will account for another two or three shillings per week, 
so the amount left for food and clothing is small. 

Clothing and bedding are in very many cases in a very 
lamentable state. Such clothing as can be collected is 
distributed at the Social Centres, but it is a very trifling 
amount compared with the need. A small quantity was 
set aside for the unemployed from that collected for the 
Russian Relief Fund, after a very vigorous protest by the 
unemployed, and women’s sewing circles have been formed, 
to attempt to put it in good repair before winter. Much 
bedding has been pawned, and few in working-class districts 
have been able to renew blankets which have worn out. 
There is little doubt that many adults are actually getting 
less food than they have been accustomed to, the men 
attending at the Social Centres very frequently missing 
the midday meal. Children are protected by school 
feeding, and large numbers of women receive a daily meal 
at the Social Centres ; if any of the food is left after the 
women are served, the men get it, and frequently, by the 
generosity of provision dealers, a hot drink or a light meal 
is provided in addition to that purchased from the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund. The controllers of some of the Social 
Centres, with whom I discussed this subject at some length, 
were very definitely of the opinion that there is much 
distress in the poorer parts of the city, the worst cases 
being the disabled ex-service men who are unable in the 
slump to obtain light employment to supplement their 
small pensions. ^ 

From many sources, especially from trade union 
offidals, one hears of families in distress and carefully 
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hiding their need. This is particularly the case with 
clerks, and with many women and girls who became clerks 
during the war, taking the places of male clerical workers 
who were not protected from military service, and who 
reclaimed their former posts after the war. The number 
of clerks unemployed is inflated by the inflow of disabled 
men after the jwar, these men being trained for clerical 
work because they were unfit for any other. But although 
individual clerks suffer greatly when unemployed, the 
percentage of unemployment is probably rather less than 
in other classes of workers, as the effect of the depression 
in their case has been to reduce wages, or to shorten the 
hours of work with a corresponding reduction in earnings. 
An unfortunate result of unemployment peculiar to clerks 
is that it becomes increasingly difiScult to keep “ smart 
in appearance as clothes wear out, and the clerk's chance 
of emplo37ment grows steadily less. 

It is practically impossible to ascertain the extent of 
short time or under-emplo3nnent in Manchester, because of 
the great variety of trades, but the effect of the slump on 
wages is not a very difi&cult subject. 

Reductions in the wages of girl workers are a very serious 
matter. Girls working in rubber factories now get 175. 8d, 
per week, and the earnings in the waste paper and tobacco 
trades are also very low. 

The wages of dockers have already been commented 
on : 75 per cent, of the dockers get 33s. per week or less, 
and 50 per cent, get 22s. per week or less. 

Wages in the iron and steel trade (for labourers) are 
very low, because they did not move up with the sliding 
scale, but have come down with it. 

Effects on Physique 

In spite of the assistance given by the unemployment 
benefit and by outdoor relief, part of which is being paid 
in kind, the physique of a great number of Manchester 
workers is imdoubtedly being impa(^ed by prolonged 
unemployment. I have questioned a number of people 
on this subject, and in not one case has the opinion 
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challenged that physique has deteriorated. The matter 
is of such importance that it seems advisable to set out the 
evidence in full. The retiring Medical Officer of Health 
(Dr. Niven) said ; It is almost impossible to give a 
definite answer ; we have not sufficient information, but 
tuberculosis is notifiable and is a very sensitive indicator 
of privation, and the tuberculosis figures^ are up." The 
new Medical Officer pointed out the abnormal rise in the 
infantile mortality rate, from 99 for the year 1921 to 104 
for the first six months of 1922, but stated that it was 
usually higher in the first half of the year, and that it 
has probably been disturbed this year by an epidemic of 
measles. Dr. Niven was of opinion that, allowing for these 
two considerations, the figure was stni abnormally high ; 
from previous experience one would have expected a fall 
in the infantile mortality rate, because mothers had to stay 
at home instead of going to work. (He quoted the effect 
of the cotton famine on the infantile mortality rate.) 

The Superintendent of the Poor Law Union, who is 
also a member of the Local War Pensions Committee, and 
is reputed to have a wider knowledge of the poor of Man- 
chester than any other person in the city, was of the 
opinion that physique was probably running very low in 
many cases. 

I had interviews with five prominent trade union 
officials, and all were agreed that physique had deteriorated. 
The usual statement was to the effect that lowered physique 
and lowered morale interact, each steadily growing worse. 
The Secretary of the Union of Clerks said that it was very 
noticeable in the case of his members that physique deterio- 
rated in unemployment. Hair turned grey very rapidly, 
and there appeared to be an increase in nervous complaints, 
more markedly in the case of the older men. Unlike the 
artisan, the clerk is not used to periods of unemployment, 
and appears to worry about it more^ Worry, more than 
actual want, is the cause of deterioration. 

A clerk at one the Labour Exchanges told me that 
of the men with Whom he has been coming into close 
contact during the last few months, the elderly are getting 
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more weary and decrepit, and the younger are more nervous 
and irritable. The majority of men he referred to were 
formerly employed in various branches of the engineering 
trade. 

The Secretary of the Lord Mayor's Fund, and two of 
the controllers of Social Centres, said that there was very 
marked deterioration in the health and physique of the 
war invalids and the partially disabled men who could not 
get work. 

Unemployed men themselves claim that their physique 
is being impaired. A group of iron and steel workers 
said that one of their friends had died through breakdown 
caused by worry. He had worked continuously for many 
years and had considerable savings, but the constant drain 
on these preyed on his mind. 

Morale 

That the majority of the unemployed are disheartened, 
and miserable, and feel utterly helpless and insecure, there 
can be little doubt. That large numbers of men have become 
so used to taking relief in various forms that they prefer 
living on the Guardians to working, seems very improbable. 
In a big industrial city such as Manchester, there is always 
a fringe of workers who are unsteady, and this fringe has 
grown broader in recent years, but the additions are mainly 
young men who have learnt to be old soldiers ” in the 
Army. Possibly, had there been no slump, these men would 
gradually have settled in industrial occupations, but nobody 
can be positive on this point. 

The leaders and trade union officials of low-grade labour 
say that in normal times they object to the strike, because 
idleness has an unsteadying effect on their members. 
From this they argue that a long period of unemploy- 
ment must inevitably cause large numbers of men to 
lose morale, till they prefer to obtain an uncertain 
livelihood in idleness rather than work. I cannot find 
any facts to support this view. On tP^ contrary, take the 
example of the relief works carried oh in Manchester. At 
first the labour is inefficient, but this is not due to unwilling- 
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ness^ so imich as to the fact that the habit of working 
steadily has been lost and must be re-acquired. In a few 
weeks* time the relief worker becomes more efiScient than 
the regular Corporation nawy. 

Some thousands of men each day visit the Social Centres 
opened in connection with the Lord Mayor's Fimd. The 
Centres are situated so that they attract the lowest ranks 
of the unemployed, but three of the leaders of these Centres 
assured me that not more than lo per cent, of their visitors 
were '' unemployables " — that is, tramps, criminals and war 
cripples. The remaining 90 per cent, were fit and had a 
very genuine desire for work. Many ex-service men hoped 
that this country would become involved in war in the near 
East, that they might find emplo3mient in the Army. 

There may possibly have been some feeling of content- 
ment in idleness in the earlier months of the depression, 
but almost all the unemployed are now weary of doing 
nothing and anxious to get back to work. 

I have not heard any suggestion made that higher grades 
(engineering, etc.) deteriorate in morale by becoming less 
willing to work after a long period of unemployment. I 
discussed the subject of morale, usually for a considerable 
time, with a number of people, all of whom informed me 
that there had been a deterioration of morale." But it 
was not clear what exact meaning was given to the word, 
nor what reasons assigned for the deterioration. The 
general opinion seems to be that, with the exception of a 
fringe of young ex-service men, the " work shy " class has 
not grown. 

Emigration 

Many of the lowest grades assert that they would be 
very glad of the opportunity to emigrate. Some of the 
higher grades, having savings, have already gone abroad, 
but the nximber would make a smajl percentage, say a 
fraction of i per cent., of aU the unemployed. They are 
townsmen, and pr<j^ably want town work abroad. On 
October 4, 1922, the first batch of fifty men from the 
J.abour Exchange ^yas approved by the Australian CoiU'* 
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missioner for emigration under the Empire Settlement 
Act. The Commissioner has also obtained sixty men by 
advertisement. They are mainly single men between the 
ages of i8 and 30, and are unskilled. 

Political Unrest 

There is little political disturbance in Manchester, the 
local Communists having no very strong following. 

The Social Centres do a most valuable work in helping 
to keep men off the street comers by providing shelter and 
games, but the Communists condemn the Centres, and 
oppose them as vigorously as they can. Particularly in 
those districts in which the engineering and iron and steel 
trades are carried on, there is much explosive material in 
the ranks of the unemployed, and it is felt that a serious 
disturbance is not an impossibility should anji:hing 
suddenly^disturb the men. 

I have "not been able to obtain any reliable information 
on the subject of crime, but gambling has certainly increased 
among low-paid workers, women, and the unemployed. It 
takes the form of backing horses, groups of people frequently 
pooling their stakes. 

The Business Man’s Point of View 

The general opinion is that the fundamental factor in 
the prolongation of the slump is price. If prices were 
nearer to the purchasing power of consumers, other 
obstacles in the way of trade would be very minor 
hindrances. In his half-yearly statement on July 3, 
the President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
summarised the situation as follows : — 

" The Board of Trade recently issued a comparative state* 
ment showing the relation between pre-war values with those 
of the present time. A reference to it will show you that 
in the first class — ^food, drink and tobacco — ^the average 
value of the March quarter of this year was 154*4 per cent, as 
agamst 100 per cent, in 1913. 

" In the next class — ^raw materials articles mainly 
unmanufactured — the average value w&s 130-3 per cent, as 
against 100 per cent, in 1913, but when we turn to our escort 
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of manufactured articles we find a very different story, Tlie 
average price we received during the same period was 228 
per cent, as against 100 per cent, in 1913. Is it surprising 
under these conditions that we find our former customers, 
particularly in view of the fact that their alternative market, 
the Continent of Europe, is largely out of business in conse- 
quence of exchange difficulties, taking from us a reduced 
quantity, with the inevitable result that unemployment is 
rife in almost every industry ? ^ 

In the cotton industry two items of cost have been 
relatively high ; finisher's charges and freight. A promi- 
nent Manchester merchant gave me some information on 
these subjects. Bleachers are about to reduce charges, 
and the finishing trades appear to be taking a more reason- 
able attitude now. If substantial reductions are made, 
the industry as a whole will benefit. 

Freights are an item of some importance to exporters, 
and a reduction of 37^ per cent, in the rates to India, con- 
ceded this month (October) should help merchants. The 
Chairman of the India section of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce states {Manchester Guardian " Commercial," 
October 5, 1922) that the movement for securing reduced 
rates will extend to all the other Eastern ports. He esti- 
mates that the concession will be equivalent to a piece 
of ordinary cotton shirting, or per lb. on a bale of 
40's yam. I have reason to believe that this estimate 
may err somewhat on the low side. Manchester merchants 
are not anxious to inform Indian dealers of the full value 
of the concession, A shipper doing a large Eastern trade 
informed me that Manchester cloth was from is. 6^^. to 
2s. per piece too dear to meet overseas indent prices. 

It is interesting to note that shippers, to obtain the 
concession in freight, must undertake to ship their goods 
by the Bombay Steam Trade Conference lines for five 
years. In the engineering industry, according to the head 
of an important Manchester firm, labour is the all-important 
iten?^ having great influence, not dnly on the cost of 
engineering products, but also on the cost of the raw 
materials, pig iron^and coal. 

Wages in the engineering industry itself are now (October) 
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on the bottom, scale, a fitter, from October onwards, getting 
52s. per week, and at the present cost of living this wonld 
appear to be very close to, if not actually at, the lowest 
possible limit. Wages are also low in the iron and steel 
trades and in the coal industry, but in the building trade, 
with which the engineering trade is often closely associated, 
skilled rates ri^ork out at over 70s. per week, and the 
labourers’ rate at 55s. The engineer interviewed, was 
emphatically of the opinion that other wages should 
be levelled down to rates which would compare more 
satisfactorily with the fitter’s rate, but stated that he had 
been informed that the Government was strongly opposed 
to any step which might interfere with the progress of 
housing schemes. 

The problem of Labour’s opposition to dilution can 
hardly be said to exist in the engmeering trade since the 
recent lock-out. The opposition is strongest when there 
is a shortage of labour, because the worker’s bargaining 
position is strongest then. With lower labour costs there 
appears to be a slight improvement in the engineering 
trades. The engineer who made these statements is an 
expert on the subject of the mechanical handling of goods, 
and thinks that a scheme which would provide for the 
re-equipment of ports, goods stations, etc., would not only 
provide useful work for the branches of engineering con- 
cerned, but would also have the following beneficial effects 
on national prosperity : — 

(1) By more rapid unloading and loading, ships’ time 
in port could be shortened, probably halved m many cases. 

(2) By reducing cost of docking and of handling goods, 
all industries would be benefited. 

(3) Re-equipment would be an inexpensive way of 
increasing the capacity of ports and terminals, obviating 
the difficulty and expense of digging new docks* and merely 
duplicating existing equipments. Some ports are very 
inefficient, on accourft of both bad management and lack 
of good equipment. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN MIDDLESBROUGH 

(September, 1922) 

Conditions of Pre-war Trade 

The wide district surrounding the mouth of the Tees is 
largely dependent on the iron trade, the products of which 
form 85 per cent, of the district's total exports. During 
the decade which preceded the war, 1904-1914, this 
dominant industry of Tees-side passed through three periods 
of moderate depression. The first began after the Boer 
War and extended from X904 to 1906. The second covered 
the larger part of 1908 and 1909, and the third covered 
part of 1911 and the larger part of 1912, the coal strike of 
the latter year being the chief disturbing influence. The 
upward movement which began at the end of 1912 was 
maintained during the whole of 1913, when the largest 
production was reached, and it can be said that in the 
middle of 1914, before the rumours of war became insistent, 
the general trade outlook was bright. 

The depressions in the iron trade during this decade 
were intimately connected with the relation between the 
producing capacity of the furnaces and steel-works of 
Tees-side and the capacity of the furnace works of Germany 
and the United States. The trade was being menaced 
by the better appliances which these two countries were 
procuring, and by the decrease in quality of the local iron- 
ore supplies. 

El 1912 and 1913 several of the leading iron and steel 
manufacturers on Jees-side had begun to introduce exten- 
sive improvements in their works, and they were increasing 
thdr imports of ore from Spain and other countries. When 

240 
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the wax broke out the iron trade and the general trade of 
Tees-side were in a strong and healthy position, and the 
district might well be described as prosperous. Unemploy- 
ment, save of a casual character, was practically non- 
existent. Serious problems of poverty and ill-health 
certainly did exist. In the 'fifties and 'sixties of last century, 
the rapid grow&i of the iron trade led to the building of 
long rows of houses quite dose to the ironworks, and a 
considerable portion of these houses, in the course of one 
or two decades, became slums. Again, some of the condi- 
tions of the work at blast-furnaces are not conducive to 
thrift, and thus even moderate depression brought consi- 
derable distress. 

A feature of the iron trade deserves special notice. From 
the beginning of the century up to the outbreak of the 
war, a great change in management was going on. Whereas 
in 1901 there were in the Cleveland district thirty-seven 
different firms engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, there were not more than ten independent firms 
when war broke out, and before the war ended the whole 
iron and steel trade of the district was controlled by only 
five companies. 

The buying out of smaller firms, or the acquiring of a 
controlling interest in firms of equal standing, gives greater 
facilities for experiment and readaptation, since a large 
firm can afford to scrap old machinery and introduce new 
without seriously disturbing its production or its com- 
mercial transactions. In the iron trade, the change towards 
consolidated manufacturing power S37nchronised with, and 
was partly aided by, another change. The making of iron 
and that of steel were formerly separate processes, some 
firms being essentially iron-makers and others stedt-makers. 
The transformations of the last few decades ha'^e not only 
brought the firms together, but have made possible, by 
the aid of electric furnaces and other devices, the conveisipn 
of iron ore into the finest steel in one continuous process. 
Helpful also to this district has been the^]^oof, given during 
the war, that very fine steel can be made by the basic pro- 
cess from ore that has a relatively large phosphorus content. 
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The twofold unification of the industry had begun to 
affect the relation of employer to employed before the 
war, and it will do so much more in the future Combi- 
nation on one side has led to combination on the other. 
For example, all the local and sectional divisions of blast 
fumacemen were united into one organisation during the 
war ; and were it not for the rude shock which the great 
collapse of prices and wages caused eighteen months ago 
further amalgamations would probably have been achieved. 

To understand the relationship between the two industrial 
camps in the iron trade (which has an important bearing 
on all problems of employment) it is necessary to bear 
in mind that for more than fifty years an almost automatic 
system of adjusting wages to prices has been in successful 
operation, and has extended gradually from one part of 
the industry to the other. During this period disputes in 
the Middlesbrough area have been few, and the relation 
between employer and employed has been cordial, though 
perhaps not markedly cordial, because one defect of the 
sliding scale is that it generally operates too mechanically. 
Yet negotiation is frequent. On account of changes in 
the process of work and in the cost of raw material, it 
has been necessary from time to time to alter some of the 
methods of adjustment. There has invariably been a 
spirit of give and take in the negotiations, one side or other 
refusing to press an advantage which the strictest applica- 
tion of the sliding scale might warrant. This spirit was 
displayed by both sides in the steel trade, when the three- 
shift system was introduced in 1918 (it had been in force 
in the furnaces since 1:897). It was agreed that all the 
lower-paid workers should pass from twelve hours to eight 
hours without suffering any reduction in wages. The 
others contributed in proportion to their higher rates of 
pay, the majority submitting to about half the reduction 
consequent on a reduction of hoij^ts, while the highest 
psSd accepted the whole reduction. 

The severe p^od of depression through which the 
country is passing is testing the relations of production 
to wages in this trade, as in most trades. At a recent 
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meeting of one of the largest firms in the Cleveland district, 
one of the directors declared that the total wage cost of 
producing a ton of pig iron, which in 1913 amounted to 
29s. lOi?., amoimted, in 1920, to 123s. 9£?., while the wages 
cost of a ton of steel had risen from 68s. 5^. to 296s. 6<^. 
The rise in actual wages was, however, much less, the 
average being from 50s. to ii8s. The subsequent reduction 
in prices and wages has not removed the disparity. From 
the point of view of the employer, concerned not only 
about his own profits but about the competing power of 
the industry, a serious problem is here revealed, into which 
there enter many other factors than those of the sliding 
scale and the three-shift system. 

The mechanical adjustments of the sliding scale leave 
something to be desired on the other side. But the 
iron trade, particularly the Cleveland and South Durham 
section, has one notable record from which to derive 
encouragement even amidst the present depression. 
It is that this industrial area has been less injuriously 
affected by industrial disturbances than perhaps any other 
in the country, although it has more than once suffered 
severely from the troubles in the coal trade. Thus, a 
condition favourable to the peaceful relations on which 
prosperity largely depends has been established. 

Effects of the War 

A few months after the outbreak of hostilities the 
Government appealed to the iron manufacturers of the 
country to increase production to the utmost possible 
extent. In response to this appeal, the producing capacity 
of the Cleveland area rose by 25 per cent., the largest 
advance being in the output of steel. This change in the 
making of products into which more mechanism, skill and 
labour enter will, Sir Hugh Bell believes, enable the Cleve- 
land district to rec<iup itself for the diminution in^the 
local resources of iron ore. Given cheap coke, and the 
steady reduction of waste in manufacture, the standard set 
during the war will give a national production of 10,000,000 
tons of steel, with a North-East production not under 
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2,500,000. Markets for these quantities are mainly a 
question of general world improvement. In spite of the 
discouragements now visible, the readaptation of steel 
and furnace plant is still going on. 

Of course, the fact must not be overlooked that the 
war had consequences most prejudicial to the operations 
of the steel trade, as indeed to those of ail other trades. 
During the last half of the war period, there was substituted 
for the normal channels of trade the artificial channel 
which military alliances and the demands for war material 
created. The ordinary system of bargaining and price 
adjustment was replaced by a system of bounties and 
State-fixed prices. When State control was removed, on 
April 30, 1919, the price of pig iron rose at once from 95s. 
per ton to 149s. per ton, and with a persistence which had 
little interruption it travelled to 225s. per ton — times 
the average price prevalent before the war. Moreover, the 
foreigner had to pay an additional premium of 22s. 6i. 
per ton. Steel prices were, of course, proportionately 
raised. 

During the whole of 1920, with a marked weakening 
towards the close, these prices raged. The seller was not 
alone to blame. The buyer was insistent, and willing for 
a time to pay almost any sum to get the goods. 

Early in 1921 the deflation came with terrific force. 
Within the first three months the price of pig iron tumbled 
down from 225s. to 125s. The oscillations round this price 
consequent on the scarcity produced by the coal strike, 
which began on April i, were comparatively small, but 
the strike itself was a great disturbing influence. Virtually 
all the blast furnaces were blown, and although small 
quantities of steel were being made from scrap iron and 
existing stores of pig iron, it may be said that the iron 
industry of Cleveland was at a standstill for three months. 
Fortunately, the steel manufacturers^ and merchants were 
abl^ to maintain their markets fairly well. Indeed, the 
foreign exports frcjpa Middlesbrough were equal to those 
of 1920. But this represented distribution, not produc- 
tion. 
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Many of the effects of the great coal stoppage of 1921 
on tinemplo5?ment are shown in the tables obtained from 
the Emplo3nnent Exchange and the Board of Guardians, 
the months most affected being May, June and July, but 
there are other effects which cannot so easily be tabulated. 
Although the Government conceded special benefits to 
the worker the allowance of 15s. a week irrespective of 
family had to be supplemented by payments from the 
trade unions. As the recovery after the coal stoppage 
was only partial, the psyments were continued for some 
weeks after the pits were reopened. Thus the blast- 
fumacemen got from the beginning of the coal stoppage : — 
For eight weeks, i8s. ; for four weeks, los. ; for eight 
weeks, 6s. ; for two weeks, 4s. Similar were the allow- 
ances of other unions. At the end of four or five months 
it was found that the reserves had been dangerously 
drawn on, and that the contribution to unemplojnnent 
could not be maintained. Many private reserves were 
also exhausted. Consequently, as the deep depression 
continued in 1922, more and more men were driven to seek 
help from the Guardians. 

The total fall during 1921 in the price of pig iron (No. 3 
Cleveland) was from 225s. to 100 s. Through the sliding 
scale the fall in wages — ^from an average of £3 7s. 
in September, 1920, to £3 14s. 2d. in December, 1921 — was 
proportionate. So far as production is concerned, the 
figures for the last five months of 1921 reveal only the 
recovery from the coal stoppage. 

However, during 1922 there has been a progressive 
advance towards cheaper production, and it can be said 
that the competing power of British iron and steel, in spite 
of the temporary advantage which the low value of the 
franc and the vanishing value of the mark giye to conti- 
nental competitors, is fully as great as it was before the 
war. The price of cjjke has been brought down to 26s., 
which is not much above the 1913 rate of 21s. 6d. ^(It 
rose to 28s. during September owing to American influences.) 
Wages have further dropped to an average of £3 5s. In 
1920 the average was £$ 7s. ixd. The advance on the 
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average pre-war wage is 75 per cent. ; in other words, the 
man who was receiving 5s. 6^^. per shift in 1913 is to-day 
receiving 9s. The fall in raw material and wages 

since 1920 has made it possible to quote 90s. per ton for 
Cleveland pig iron, which is exactly 50 per cent, above the 
price realised in 1913. 

Six months ago it was possible to claim that the United 
States, in the cheapening of iron production, had done 
better than the United Kingdom. The after-war readjust- 
ments in the U.S. were certainly swifter and more marked 
than here. The reactive effects produced by the'prolonged 
coal, iron and railway stoppages in the U.S. it is impossible 
to estimate, but the assumption of Cleveland manufacturers 
— based on considerable experience — ^is that the competing 
power of the two countries is now about level. The high 
American tariff, which has just come into operation, may 
obstruct the entrance of British iron for a time, but it will 
in the end fail to strengthen the world position of the 
American iron trade. 

Shipbuilding 

Next to the iron trade comes shipbuilding. The pre-war 
output on Tees-side (including the Hartlepools) was about 
200,000 tons. The trade was then prosperous, and wages 
were rising. During the war years there was at first a 
slump, and then a period of intense activity, limited only 
by the scarcity of labour. The outcry for ships and ever 
more ships, during the last eighteen months of the war, 
led to the construction of large yards, docks, and fitting 
shops, on the northern banks of the Tees opposite Middles- 
brough. On the whole, the shipbuilding capacity of the 
Tees (including the Hartlepools) was increased by 50 per 
cent. 

At the end of the war it was almost impossible to obtain 
a place on the order books of the shipbuilding firms. 
Ridiculously high premiums were offered by home and 
foreign shipping companies to secure a favoured position, 
and the tonnage rates quoted were five times those 
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demanded before the war. The instability of these condi- 
tions was most imperfectly realised both by the employers 
and the workers. In the beginning of 1919, when the 
pressure of work was greatest, most of the yards of the 
country were almost entirely laid idle through the dispute 
between the Shipbuilding Employers" Association and all 
classes of shipworkers regarding working hours — a dispute 
which led to no useful results. 

After the strike, activity was resumed, and up to nearly 
the end of 1920 full work, high wages and big profits were 
the order of the day, the wages being from 120 per cent, 
above pre-war rates, for the lowest-paid workers, to 85 per 
cent, for the highest paid. During the activity two of the 
oldest shipbuilding firms on Tees-side were bought up, or 
bought out, by non-local companies. It seemed to pay 
those who required the ships to buy out the Middlesbrough 
firm in order to get their work done. As soon as the work 
was finished, a general slump having come, the yards 
were closed, and there appears to be little prospect of their 
being reopened in the near future. 

At the present moment, the constructional and repair 
work in the shipyards of the Tees and the Hartlepools does 
not amount to more than a fourth part of the pre-war 
amount, and the consequence is that the number of im- 
employed amoimts to 70 per cent, of the total number of 
workers. The reactive influence on the steel-works has 
been great. During the war, many of the rolling mills 
were equipped with the latest machinery, so that the 
output of ships and plates might be increased by at 
least 50 per cent. The power to produce remains, 
but the demand at present is very small; and as the 
revival of shipbuilding depends on the revival of general 
trade, it is not easy to estimate when bi^ orders wiU 
come in. 

Yet on Tees-side there is a strong belief that if political 
disturbances are avffided, and there are no great industrial 
disputes, the slow recovery manifested in the middle of 
the summer will continue, and that un^ployment through- 
out the winter will be less than it is at the present moment. 
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Ten per cent, less was the estimate of a gentleman well 
acquainted with the chief trade of the district. 

Transport Charges 

It takes tons of raw material to produce i ton of 
Cleveland pig iron. All the material has to be assembled 
at the works. If the rates of carriage are high, one of the 
great advantages on which this country relies — ^proximity 
of coal and iron — is diminished. The urgent need for the 
railway companies to reduce their rates can thus be readily 
perceived. Railway rates are still 8o per cent, above the 
pre-war figure. This, it is contended, represents 20 per 
cent, of the selling price of pig iron and 15 per cent, of the 
selling price of finished steel. What the iron-maker says 
to the railway is this : '' We have brought our prices down 
to 50 per cent, above pre-war level, and for certain steel 
products to less ; you just do the same to help us to 
regain our trade, which will add to your revenue.'' To 
what extent the railway companies will be able to comply 
cannot be foreseen, but there is force in what an experienced 
iron manufacturer said in discussing general post-war 
prices. The aim of the commercial community should 
be to bring prices steadily d6wn to a level not more than 
50 per cent, above pre-war rates. We can get down below 
that figure in time, but we shall be benefited by a steady 
stabilisation of prices at 50 per cent, above the pre-war 
level. Once we have a general belief that practically no 
more reduction of prices is immediately possible, bu5dng 
wiU increase." 

The situation was recently weU described in an article 
in the Northern Echo : — 

“ Colliery oyners are at present handicapped because they 
cannot send out coal at a price low enough to tempt iron- 
masters to get their works in full swing : the ironmasters 
agam are waiting for the shipyards t^ create a demand : 
shipbSilders say they cannot quote low enough to induce 
shippers to displace their older vessels by newer ones, and 
the shipping firms d^lare there is not enough trade to give 
employment to the best of their vessels.*' 
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A reverse process, however, taking place in any cme of 
these inter-dependent industries, will facilitate the recovery 
of the others. 

It is often helpful to turn from mass movements in trade 
to single incidents which illustrate the present difficulties 
which confront traders. A consignment of paper amount- 
ing to several ^tons came recently from Aberdeen by sea 
to a port on the north-east coast of England. It had to 
be delivered at a warehouse not quite two-thirds of a mile 
distant from the place of debarkation. The cost of cartage 
for this short distance was equal to two-thirds of the freight 
from Aberdeen. 


Effect of High Rates 

One other important factor must be noted. When 
manufacturers and retailers are accused of increasing 
unemployment by their high prices they often reply, "" Our 
prices are high because our rates and taxes are high/' 
Before the wax the rates in Middlesbrough had risen to 
gs. 8 d, in the £, To-day they are 20s. on an assessment 
increased from 30 to 40 per cent. To obtain the relation 
of imperial and local taxation to the cost of any one article 
is very difficult. In the case of the iron trade, Sir Hugh 
BeU made a statement at the last annual meeting of Bell 
Bros, showing the effect of the rates on the cost of coal, 
iron and steel : — 


This is a matter to which I have drawn attention long 
prior to the war. In 1912 I gave the following figures as 
representing the rates we paid in the respective years named : — 

1899 £6,606 

1904 11,645 

1911 « 5 . 35 i 


Here are the corresponding figures for the last five years : — 


1917 

1918 

19x9 

1920 

1921 


. £^9>505 
. 21,382 

. 32,983 
- 47.1x3 

. 51,006, 
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From another leading firm in the iron trade similar facts 
and figures were obtamed : — 

1913, Pig Iron. On an output of 322,000 tons the rates 
per ton paid in respect of the coal, coke, ironstone, 
and blast furnaces for i ton of pig iron were -/g yd. 

On steel on an output of 223,000 tons the rates were 
IS. 2 ^d , inclusive of pig iron given above. 

1917. In the case of pig iron, on an output'' of 256,000 tons 
the rates per ton were ii 5^?. and on steel, with an output 
of 209,000 tons were is. j^ 6 d. (inclusive). 

1921. In the case of pig iron, on an output of 106,000 
tons the rates per ton were 5s. 2 6 d, and on steel, with 
an output of 129,000 tons 8s. o gd, per ton (inclusive). 

These figures are in respect of the same collieries, furnaces, 
etc., and include all the local rates paid directly by the 
works producing the material, but not the rates which 
account for a considerable proportion of the addition, 
included in additional transport charges. 

The effect on retail articles can be less easily estimated, 
but by the managing director of a large wholesale and 
retail grocery business, who had gone very carefully into 
the question, I was informed that import duties on goods 
sold by grocers had been increased by no less than 208 
per cent, over the 1914 figures. 

Income and Super Taxes being based on profits, their 
effect on the price of goods cannot easily be estimated. 
The outstanding fact is that whereas in 1914 the Income 
Tax was 15. 3^. in the it is to-day 5s., with a Corporation 
Tax of 5 per cent, added. 

The Fluctuation of Unemployment 

The signs of depression visible at the end of 1920 deve- 
loped rapidly in 1921. In January the number of men 
unemployed on the register of the Middlesbrough Exchange 
was 1,071, rnost of whom were labourers who had come 
into the Cleveland district during the war. For the next 
two .months the increase of unemployment was marked, 
but comparatively gradual, the figures being : — 

February 4 . . . . i »459 men. 

March 4 .... . 3,728 men. 
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At the beginning of April there was a sudden change. 
On the first of the month the great coal stoppage started, 
and the chief industry of the Cleveland district was almost 
entirely dislocated. The change is revealed by the following 
figures : — 

April 6 . ^ . . . . 17,348 men. 

May 6 . . . . . . 20,831 men. 

On June 24 the highest figure was reached — ^25,348 men. 
So long as the coal stoppage lasted the further fluctuations 
were small. Of course, each week there was a contingent 
of women, boys, and girls, the proportion to the men being 
on the average similar to that recorded for July 8, for 
which all the figures were ; — 

24,418 men ; 458 women ; 900 boys ; 76 girls. 

Towards the end pf July, a settlement having been reached 
in the coal trade, about one-fifth of the furnaces were re-lit. 
On August 5 the figures were : 13,948 men ; 210 women ; 
394 boys and 54 girls. At the beginning of September 
the number of men was reduced to 10,677. Thereafter 
the fluctuation was relatively small. At the beginning of 
this year the number of men unemployed was 11,942, the 
increase since September, 1921, being partly seasonal 
and partly due to the closing of some of the ship- 
yards. In February the number was 9,709, siace when 
there has been a steady, if slight, decline until the 
present month. On September 20, when the last figures 
were obtained, the numbers registered as unemployed 
were : — 

8,751 men ; 164 women ; 232 boys ; 16 girls. 

An increase of 570 men over the number for August is not 
due to any deepeningof the depression, but to the spread of 
its effects to parts of the conomunity whose reserves liave 
been depleted. In September the biggest industry of the 
district (the iron and steel) was busier^an it had been at 
any part of^the year. 
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Unemployment by Industries (September, 1922) 

Number 


Industry. Unemployed. 

Iron and steel ....... 1,961 

Engineering ........ 1,863 

Shipbuilding 1*778 

Building trades ....... 774 

Constructional works and roads . . " . . 169 

Casual labourers (including transport workers) . . 500 

Ironstone mining (those resident in Middlesbrough). 130 
General labourers ....... 367 


In addition to the iron-workers unemployed there were 
400 at the end of September who were only working 
alternate weeks. The total number of insured workers in 
Middlesbrough, whose population in 1921 was 131,103, 
was 45*359. It may be noted that, in addition to those 
receiving the '' dole/' there were about 1,500 single men 
whose cases did not comply with the conditions for uncove- 
nanted benefit, and were being reviewed by a committee. 
Out of the 45,000 insured persons only 25 per cent, were 
receiving the insurance money in virtue of their contribu- 
tion. The remaining 75 per cent, had exhausted their 
contributions, and were receiving free or uncovenanted 
benefit. 

To ascertain the percentage of unemployment in the 
various trades through the Cleveland district, which is 
almost entirely dependent on two or three main industries, 
the figures of the Middlesbrough Exchange, which covers 
only the municipal boundary, must be compared with those 
of the trade unions, which cover a much larger area, the 
difficulty of obtaining houses having much to do with the 
place of residence of the unemployed. The section of the 
Blast Fumacemen's Union which has its head-quarters in 
Middlesbrougih, and which covers the Tees and the T3me 
areas, with a membership of 9,700 before the slump (at 
present the membership is about 8,500^ had in the middle 
of September only three-sevenths of its members employed. 
During the last week of September another furnace was 
restarted, and there^s^a prospect of another being speedily 
re-lit. It may, therefore, be assumed that hf the middle 
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of October about one-half of the members will be employed. 

The proportion of unemployment in the shipbuilding 
trade of the Tees-side area varies a good deal in the different 
branches. In the middle of September the average tmem- 
plo3nnent was put at between 6o per cent, and 70 per cent. 
Most of the discharges occurred in the last quarter of 1921, 
but the number was steadily added to this year, as those 
engaged on finishing work completed their jobs. During 
the last month there has been a slight improvement, and 
there are some signs of stiU further improvement in the 
late autumn. For two periods of eleven weeks each the 
Boilermakers' Union contributed, first 7s. ^d. and then 7s. 
towards unemplo3nnent among its members, but the 
depletion of the funds led to a cessation of pajmients, and 
now it is estimated that 33 per cent., chiefly helpers or 
labourers, are receiving relief from the Guardians. 

Distress in Middlesbrough has been increased through 
the additions made to the population during the intense 
war activity, especially during the last eighteen months 
of the war, when new steel-works and docks, with (so far 
as possible) the necessary houses, were being constructed 
It is estimated that no fewer than 15,000 men — ^many of 
them from the south of Ireland — ^were drawn into the 
district, although at any given time there were not more 
than 8,000 strangers. Out of the number about 2,000 
are said to remain, and are dependent for their maintenance 
either on the uncovenanted benefits given at the Employ- 
ment Exchange or on the relief given by the Board of 
Guardians. 

Poor Relief and its Effects 

The work of the Board of Guardians since April i, 1921, 
has been practically transformed. Its chief function 
hitherto had been to deal with the infirm, casuals, unpro- 
tected children and general pauperism. In X910 the 
number of persons dealt with throughout the year'was 
97^392 (uot, of course, separate individuals) and the 
amount expended £19,193. In 1913 ^the corresponding 
figures were 124,061 and £16,208. In one month of this 
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year these totals were exceeded. The net cost for the 
year April 1921, to April r, 1922, was ;£‘x99,483 3s. 2i., 
that is, ten times the amount spent in 1910 and twelve 
times the amount in 1913. At the time of writing there 
are few signs of any diminution of the outlay. The 
Middlesbrough Board has within its jurisdiction a popula- 
tion of 170,000 (almost entirely industrial^ exceeding that 
of the county borough of Middlesbrough by about 35,000. 

Some idea of the variation in the amount of relief by 
the Board of Guardians is given in the following tables : — 

Middlesbrough Union 


Average weekly number of Unemployed Men {and Dependants) 
receiving Out-Reliefs together with cost. 




No of 
Cases 

Total 

Persons 

Cost 

1921, 

June .... 


1.983 

10,019 

£ 

1,610 

September 

. 

2,351 

10,005 

2,434 

December . 

. 

3,350 

14,205 

2,787 

1922, 

March .... 


^,322 

17,092 

3,344 

April .... 

. 

4,744 

18,923 

3,906 

May .... 

. 

5,559 

20,751 

4.737 

June .... 

. 

7,583 

27,165 

7.574 

July .... 

. 

6,298 

23,002 

4,733 

August .... 

• 

6,221 

21,073 

4,706 


Total amount expended on Out-Relief (1921). 

£ s. d. 

Ordinary cases . . . 80,345 6 5 

Able-bodied cases . . . 119,137 16 9 

;^I99,483 3 2 

For the carrying out of this extensive work of relief 
the ftiachinery is inadequate. The policy of the Guardians 
in normal times is based on inquiry into individual circum- 
stances, and relief given only when the Relieving Officer 
and the Ward Committee of the Board think there is 
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gentdne inability to provide the necessaries of life. An 
attempt is still made to inquire into new cases, but with 
a demand for relief ten times greater than it was, to do so 
adequately is impossible. Relief tends, therefore, to be 
given more and more according to a merely mechanical 
system. 

During the last eight months the task of the Middles- 
brough Board has been to supplement the dole ” where 
it was not regarded as adequate, and to fill up the " gaps.'' 
The gap in the insurance dole " is now nominally only 
one week in five, but it is often more, for when the insurance 
contributions are exhausted, the benefits of a large number 
of men are often suspended for five or six weeks, and the 
demands on the Guardians are then correspondingly 
increased. 

The idea behind the gap and other suspensions of benefit 
is doubtless that the individual himself and the local 
authority, should have a direct sense of responsibility for 
the state of affairs. The result, however, is far from 
satisfactory. In effect, there are two relieving bodies, 
with divided responsibility and authority, both of whom 
have most inadequate investigating power. The Guardians 
hold that industrial unemployment is essentially a national 
concern — and more so than ever at the present moment — 
that the difference between the normal fluctuations before 
the war and the abnormal fluctuations after the war is 
due to national or international causes for which the 
locality as such is not responsible. The task for which 
they are specially equipped is to deal with the poverty 
which may be hdd to have local causes as distinguished 
from general causes. The task arismg out of the vast 
army of unemployed created by the after-effects of 
the war, is of a different order, and it demands that 
local effort should be a co-ordinated part of national 
effort. 

Any one who wa-ffihes the relieving officers of the Board 
of Guardians while they are attempting to accomplish 
their task will be deeply impressed bji the dangers of the 
present system. There are, let us say, 200 men, with a 
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few women, assembled in a hall. One by one they come 
before a long table at which three or four officers sit. They 
present papers on which the officers of the Emplo3nnent 
Exchange have made some remarks — the claim has been 
disallowed at the Exchange, or it is subject to a revision 
that will take several weeks, or the gap week is on. The 
variations are extreme : there may be a thousand more 
claims one week than another. The most the relieving 
officer can do is to see that there has been no deception 
on the part of the claimant. If the dole has been refused 
for one reason or another, the Guardians believe that they 
must act. It falls on them to give, say, 24s. or 25s. to a 
man with a wife and family. When the dole is forthcoming 
their task is to supplement it with 3s. or 4s. Up to Septem- 
ber 20, the assumption in Middlesbrough was that adequate 
relief must be based on 20s. for a man and a wife and 5s. 
for each child. On September 20 the following revised 
scale was introduced, which reduced the allowances by 
from one to three shillings. One-half of the allowance is 
given in money and one-half in kind ; that is, in an’order 
to the grocer with whom the family deals — a relationship 
between the grocer, the recipient, and the relieving authority 
which has elements of danger. 


Present Scale op Oxtt-Relief for Able-bodied 
Unemployed. 


Single persons (living in lodging houses) . 
Single persons (living at home or with rela- 
tives) ...... 

Single persons ..... 

Man and wife . . . . . 

Man, wife and child 

Man, wife and 2 children 

Man, wife and 3 children 

Man, wife and 4 children 

Man, wife and 5 children, or more . 


105 . 


105 . I 

125 . 6d,\ 

205 . ' 

245. 

275. 

305. 

33 '^* 

355. / 


Half 
I in 

[money 

and 

half 

in 

kind. 


* r, 

All income to be deducted from the above scales. 


Sickness cases "dealt with at the discretion of the 
Relief Committees^ 
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As the man or the woman passes the relieving officer 
he may be impressed by the gentdneness of the distress — 
and much of it is genuine — or he may be convinced that 
the applicant is already, or is rapidly becoming, a person 
who has no sincere desire to find work, or who has made 
no effort to provide against an evil day. But the officer 
has no means ^ of really verif37ing his impressions; he 
must therefore in practice treat every case alike. Thus 
he becomes simply an instrument for staving ofi the con- 
sequences of a deep-seated social malady. No social 
problem is being solved in this way : much immediate 
misery is relieved, but no real work is done to overcome 
unemplo37ment. 

Indeed, some of them who have watched closely the 
methods of the Exchange and of the Guardians fear that 
the work of both (unavoidable although it may be) is 
tending to make recovery more difficult. Work or main- 
tenance seems to be a plausible demand. No man with 
any S 3 mipathy can come in touch with the unemployed 
without perceiving the mental and physical sufiering they 
undergo. Unemplo 5 nnent is the nightmare of the working 
classes. The problem of its reduction by more harmonious 
co-operation, industrial, national and international, which 
reduces the crises of trade to the vanishing point, is the 
greatest one that has been set to this age ; and next to 
it is the problem of covering by real contributory insurance 
the risks of unemplo 5 nnent- But while bearing this in 
mind, it must be recognised that a mechanical automatic 
system of relief has a tendency to destroy resourcefulness 
and personal initiative. After the first honest reluctance 
to take the money of the Guardians, for which no contribu- 
tion has been made, there come often a placid acquiescence 
and the acceptance of conditions which jtjst conserve 
existence without effort. Doubtless, among the hundreds 
gathered at the relieving station there are many who 
honestly would ten %mes rather have work than rdlief, 
but there are others shpping gradually down to a dangerous 
indifference, and others who, after yiars of thrift, are 
saying : “ It Hoes not pay to be thrifty.” 


s 
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The Feeding of School Children 

The feeding of school children has been tending in many 
parts of the country to become a supplementary form of 
Poor Law Relief. On April i, 1921, 250 children in 
Middlesbrough were on the hst for meals at school, 
the number having increased considerably since January 
of that year on account of the decrease of emplo5mient. 
During April and May the increase assumed alarming 
proportions, being often as much as a hundred per day ; 
and on June 2, 2,200 children received a meal. On June 30 
the number was 2,307, representing a list of 3,000. There 
was a slight reduction during July and August, but the 
list did not fall below 2,000. After the partial reopening 
of the iron-works at the end of July the decrease was 
steady, and at the end of October only 850 were on the 
list. Further reductions were made in the first part of 
this year, but a more systematic purging of the list began 
in June, in obedience to instructions from the Board of 
Education. The Board pointed out that it is not the 
business of the Education Authority to act as a general 
supplementary agency of relief, and that the purpose of 
the Feeding of School Children Act is to deal solely with 
medically certified cases of malnutrition. The carrying 
out of this principle has brought the number on the list 
down to 130. The responsibility for general distress is 
left to the Guardians, who deal with the parents. 

It may be mentioned here that the Middlesbrough 
Guardians have endeavoured to the utmost extent to 
prevent boys under 18 from coming into direct contact 
with the mechanism of Poor Law Relief. When applica- 
tions come from such boys their parents are communicated 
with, and any relief is given through them. 

Allotments 

C 3 Qixe healthy element in the situatioC is that large numbers 
have found work in Middlesbrough in allotment gardens. 
The amount of actual food contributed to the community, 
and the profits earned by the 3,131 allotmeiit holders may 
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be small, but the work has helped many to bear the dis- 
couragements and anxieties of unemployment with greater 
fortitude. Unfortunately some of the unemployed (exact 
figures are very dif&cult to obtain) have been compelled 
to transfer their lots owing to financial difficulties. The 
low price obtained for potatoes this year has also dis- 
couraged a few? because in some cases it would have been 
cheaper to buy potatoes than to grow them. Still, the 
development of the allotment movement may generally be 
regarded as one counteractive influence to the effects of 
extensive automatic Poor Law relief. 

Relief Works 

Only the fringe of the present vast evil is being touched 
by the Allotment movement. The chief question is : 

Can anything be done on a fairly large scale, to give the 
men who are loitering at street comers or standing round 
the Employment Exchanges the discipline of work, while 
they are waiting for their regular employment ? ” I-ocally 
there is not much scope for large productive schemes of 
public work. The land in the vicinity of the town is well 
cultivated, and there are no practical reclamation schemes 
of any size. A new main road to Redcar, skirting the 
Tees, has been sanctioned, and should be pushed forward 
with the utmost speed, and there is still a good deal of 
profitable road-making to be done in Middlesbrough itself ; 
but there are limits to such undertakings. Road-making 
in normal times is spread over ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
according to the character of the road. It is possible to 
make the present a time of increased activity, especially as 
many postponements occurred during the war ; but the 
system of gradual rpad construction must be maintained 
as the basis of municipal policy. If, howevq;, in a large 
district like Cleveland, with two main industries — iron- 
making and agriculture — all the local bodies were to 
combine, and to appoffit a small Sdect Committee comp^ed 
of delegates from each, and of representatives of the 
Government Departments interested,* which have to be 
constilted before any scheme is sanctioned, something on 
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a much larger scale than any one local authority could 
undertake might be set on foot. Such a scheme — ^reclama- 
tion, afforestation or main-road construction — ^need not 
interfere with the separate action of the local units. But 
in all work that is planned the relief of industry by the 
growth of its manufacturing and selling power must be 
borne in mind. 

As many of the roads and streets in Middlesbrough 
were so much in need of reconstruction, special proposes 
were put forward for the relaying of a number of the 
important roads and streets in reinforced concrete. This 
was decided upon firstly because reinforced concrete is a 
good and durable form of construction for road purposes, 
especially in a place like Middlesbrough, where the subsoil 
is of a variable character and the roads are required to 
carry heavy traffic, and also because it was estimated that 
50 per cent, of the total cost of the proposed work would 
be spent in wages, and thus provide the maximum amount 
of labour for the unemployed. It has been found, after 
weeks of unremitting operations, that in actual practice 
some 55 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the total cost of reinforced 
concrete carriageway construction was absorbed in labour 
charges. The net cost per square yard, all charges taken 
into account, has worked out at something approaching 20s. 

The work has been carried out most satisfactorily, in 
spite of the fact that the labour employed is unskilled 
labour supplied through the Employment Exchange. 

The works undertaken for the relief of unemployment in 
Middlesbrough have cost up to the present upwards of 
£100,000, towards which grants have been received from 
the Ministry of Transport and the Unemployment Grants 
Committee. 

The Corporation are pleased with the works so far carried 
out, and they have now started with the remaking and 
relaying of Stockton Main Road. This road is classified 
as a? first-dass main road by the Ministry of Transport. 
It is estimated that the cost of this work will amount 
to £68,000. 

Fifty per cent, of the wages due to men^ou this work 
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who are on the books of the Guardians for rehef is reim- 
bursed to the Corporation by the Guardians. 

From June, 1921, to March 31, 1922, just over 30,000 
unemployed men were engaged on r^ef works. The men 
were obtained (without any distinction as to their fitness) 
through the Emplo3anent Exchange, and were employed 
at the rate of 200 to 300 per day, each man being given 
two days" work per week, which means that between 600 
to 900 men were receiving part-time employment each 
week for a period of just over ten months. Relief works 
were closed down on March 31 last, but many schemes are 
prepared for the immediate future. 

The cost of the works carried out by unskilled labour 
comes out for the total job (i.e. material and labour) to 
about 33 per cent, more than if skilled labour were used, 
the labour cost alone being 50 per cent to 60 per cent, 
more than labour known as skilled "" or selected.” 

The figure 30,000 seems large, but it is only equivalent 
to the continuous employment of 300 men for ten months. 
The on-and-off system was devised in order that the greatest 
number of unemployed might have the benefit of work, 
but it may be doubted if the effect of this system was 
beneficial even to the men concerned. A better plan 
would have been to follow the practice of the iron-works, 
which is to give work to a selected number in alternate 
weeks. A smaller number of men, it is true, would have 
been employed over the ten months, but the work and 
the discipline would have been improved. It is satisfactoiy 
to note that the roads done with the unemployed labour 
can bear comparison with roads made in the ordiaaiy 
way. However, it is necessary to remember that the 
added cost (shown in the above estimate) to the municipality 
and the Government involves a diminution of*the financial 
power on which the profitable trading that brings employ- 
ment depends. 

House Building 

Whether skilled or unskilled labouJIis employed, one 
class of relief work which must be distinguished from all 
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other work is that of building houses. In the course of 
investigating the effects of out-relief, the fact was estab- 
lished that some of the recipients were papng los,, 12s., 
and even 15s. per week for rent. When the total allowance 
is 27s. to 305. such an outlay does not leave enough for 
the barest necessaries Yet in most of the cases investi- 
gated there was no alternative. Some appKcants had been 
driven from respectable quarters of the town to seek 
relief. For them to seek shelter in a meaner part of the 
town would be useless, because there are no vacant houses, 
and large sums are being demanded even in the lowest 
quarters for a share of a small house. Other applicants 
for relief were caught unprovided when the scarcity of 
accommodation was greatest, and occasionally as much 
as 13s. per week had to be paid for two small rooms and 
a share of the kitchen. 

Under schemes carried out or sanctioned by the Middles- 
brough Town Council 784 houses have been constructed 
since the war, and about 100 are nearing completion. In 
addition 12 1 houses have been erected by private builders 
with the aid of the Government subsidy, and 16 with- 
out such aid ; the latter, however, include no working-class 
cottages. 

The estimated housing deficiency, however, is on a 
modest computation 3,000 — sl figure which makes no 
allowance for the clearance of slum property over-ripe for 
destruction before the war began. One of the most dis- 
turbing factors, under these conditions, is that the Employ- 
ment Exchange Register should contain the names of 770 
members of the building trade out of employment. The 
figures are accounted for almost entirely by the completion 
of the municipal building contracts. While a year ago 
there were ^00 men employed on these contracts, there 
are to-day only fifty men occupied, completing the last 
small contract. The suspension of building operations is 
the*^resent policy of the Govemm^t, to which most of 
the municipalities are constrained to submit. The first 
reason given for ilris that wages and material aie still too 
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Certainly a great deal of money has been lost on housing. 
For the first houses erected in Middlesbrough after the 
war the contract price was £837, for three bedrooms and 
one kitchen-living room, with bath and a small garden, 
but extra expenses brought the cost up to £1,000. For 
a house otherwise similar, but containmg only two bed- 
rooms, the tot^ cost was £g3o. For 750 of the 900 houses 
constructed these high rates were paid ; for 100 a mid-price 
— ^about £650 — ^was given, and fifty are nearing completion 
for which the price is from £460 to :f400. These last have 
three bedrooms, but the rooms are smaller than in the 
other houses. 

On the housing problem the following particulars obtained 
from the Middlesbrough Borough Engineer throw some 
light. Bricklayers who before the war were getting 
to xod. per hour got at the height of the boom, in 1920, 
2s. 4d. per hour, and are now getting 1$. 8d. per hour. The 
labourers who before the war were getting 6d. to *]d. per 
hour got 2S. id. at the highest point, and are now receiving 
IS. zd. per hour. Cement, which before the war was selling 
at 28s. to 30s., rose to from £3 to £6 per ton, and has not yet 
been brought lower than 72s. to 73s. per ton. Bricks, 
which were 26s. per thousand pre-war went up to £b ; 
the price to-day is 56s. to 60s, Timber which was £10 to 
£vz per standard before the war went up to £50, and 
to-day is sellmg at from £25 to £30. 

Wages have been stabilised to the end of March. This 
stabilisation, however, is at a level far above that of the 
other workers in Middlesbrough, and the costs of material 
are also much above the average level of to-day. If more 
permanent stabilisation can only take place at a level of 
50 per cent, above pre-war prices, it is evident that the 
present building prices, which are from 100 per cent, to 
150 per cent, above pre-war, must comedown before 
healthy building development can be expected. The 
private builder has#^ yet done little to increase Rous- 
ing accommodation. The prevailing opinion is that a 
change may be expected when the Rent Restriction 
Act is removed* that after some acoeStuated flijctuations, 
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rent and the cost of construction will adjust themselves, 
and that the continuation of a policy of subsidising will 
not help to bring about the best form of stabilisation. 

The relationship between the Government and the 
municipalities in regard to housing liability is by no means 
conducive to economy or to housing development. In the 
total debt of Middlesbrough, which is £3^,885,^26, there 
is included a liability of £88y,g66. The arrangement is 
that the Government recoups the Corporation for all 
approved expenditure in respect of interest and redemption, 
beyond the limit of an amount equal to a penny rate. 
The present rateable value of Middlesbrough is ^^633,241. 
A penny on this is £2,638 ; £887,966 at 5 per cent, is £44,398. 
The great difference is visible at once. The arrangement 
is, however, terminable at the end of seven years from 1919, 
and no clear understanding as to what will be done there- 
after has been reached. This uncertainty checks building 
development. 

The problem has been stated thus : It ought to be 
possible to build houses with a fair profit to aU concerned 
at 50 per cent, above pre-war rates. Costs in some directions 
may for a short time be greater than this 50 per cent, limit, 
but if both masters and men could realise that their own 
permanent interests coincide with the production of good 
houses at a rent within reach of the working classes' — ^and 
certainly nothing beyond the 50 per cent, limit wiU answer 
this condition — we should witness a gradual and healthy 
development of house-building enterprise. It is most 
desirable that the building trade should be brought as 
speedily as possible to the normal relationship of supply 
and demand consistent with co-operative as well as private 
enterprise If the workmen by combining among themselves 
can go one better, I say ' Let them try,' but they will 
have to do a^ood deal more thinking and agreeing before 
they can accomplish much. What is most adverse to 
busii^ss at the present moment is the fear that the granting 
of large contracts will raise prices for a time, that prices 
win then fall, and that the rents to cover costs will be too 
high. The QontrollSrs of the building trade tove it within 
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their own power to take their trade and the community 
out of this vicious circle, and thus to help the country in 
the severest unemployment crisis it has passed through. 
It is a disgrace that a tenth of the unemplo3unent in 
Middlesbrough should come from the building trade.*' 

There is a serious rating problem, it may be added, 
which will soon have to be faced. According to the present 
rating principle, the better a house is the larger are the 
rates that fall on the tenant, and these rates have to be 
paid whether he is making or losing money. This handicap 
to good housing was felt before the war ; it is three times 
greater to-day. The shopkeeper or manufacturer has a 
corresponding grievance. If he extends his premises his 
assessment goes up whether his business prospers or 
stagnates. Profits and income are the only fair basis of 
taxation. 

It may be interesting to note that in Middlesbrough, 
one-half of the cottages erected for the municipality after 
the war were according to the Dorman-Long ferro-concrete 
plan. The concrete houses are for every domestic purpose 
as serviceable and comfortable as the brick houses. The 
lowering of the price of bricks and the increase in their 
production have brought the prices of the two types of 
house to a level, and this creates a healthy rivalry which 
should be beneficial to house-building. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN SHEFFIELD 

(August 28, 1922) 

Introduction 

The object of this inquiry was to investigate as fully as 
was possible in a short time the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the city. Information was sought as to the 
last trades of the people imemployed, how long they had 
been out of work, how they were living, the effect enforced 
idleness was having on the physique and morale of the 
people, what was being done to cope with the problem^ 
i.e. the provision of relief works, etc., and what are the trade 
prospects for the coming winter ; and, by discussion with 
employers and others, whether it were possible to devise 
any scheme for dealing with the problem of xmemployment. 

Pre-war Conditions 

^ShefB.eld has always been subjected to periods of great 
activity and slump. Whenever there was a war in a distant 
land, or rumour of war, some of the big armament firms 
were busy turning shells, and often took on a great deal 
of labour from outside districts — crural workers, etc., in 
order to meet the rush of work. Guild of Help workers of 
long standing told me that case after case which used to 
come before them, when asked the last job they were on, 

woxzld reply : Turning shells at or " '' as the 

case might be. People who came into Sheffield in times 
of brisk trade almost invariably stayed and settled down 
in the city. ^Consequently there was often a considerable 
number of unemployed people. No reliable statistics were 
collected before the war, as only a few trades came under 
the ^Unemployment Insurance Ac^. An investigation 
which was made a few years before the war showed that 
an average of approximately 4-7 per cent were out of work. 
T 3 je hgure in Sheffield corresponded pretty cSosely to that 
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■upon which the Government Actuary based his calculations 
for the Unemployment Insurance Bill. 

Is there a Surplus War Population ? 

Sheffield was one of our most important munition centres, 
and many thousands of people from other districts went 
into the Sheffield works. There was practically no 
unemplo3nnent, and high wages were the rule. In order 
to cope -with the influx a number of wooden houses were 
erected, and these are still occupied. Many people from 
outlying districts travelled to Sheffield each day and did 
not take up residence in the city owing to the shortage 
of houses. As soon as work decreased these people ceased 
to come into Sheffield and sought work in their own locality. 
I endeavoured in many ways to find out whether the 
munition workers who came from other districts were 
intensifying the problems which were now having to be 
faced, and I received many conflicting replies. One reliable 
authority, who made an inquiry into this question some 
time ago, gave it as his view that most of these people had 
now left the city. This was confirmed by other independent 
observers. Other people in apposition to judge maintained 
just as emphatically that many thousands of these people 
were still in the city, and were having to be kept by the 
local people. An analysis of the population figures shows 
that there is an excess of about 13,000 people in Sheffield 
at the present time over the normal increase, and this 
can only be accoimted for by the fact that many of those 
who came into Sheffield to make munitions are still in 
the city. Allowing for an average of 47 per family, this 
means that roughly 2,800 men who came iato Sheffield 
from other districts during the war are still there. 

A leading official of the city was of opinion that, given 
normal trade, Sheffield ought to be able to absorb this 
number quite easily. 

Immediately theVar was over, orders for mtufftions 
stopped. The problem of unemployment did not, however, 
become really serious then, as there pras a good deal of 
work on ha&d which had been held over. In addition. 
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there was a lot of work entailed in turning over from war 
production to peace production. The unemplo3nnent 
problem became serious last year, and since then the 
number of unemployed and the number woiking short 
time rapidly increased until May of this year, from which 
time it has very gradually declined. 

Extent of Unemployment 


The following table shows the number of unemployed on 
the first week of each month since September 1921 : — 


Week 

ending 

Civilians 

Ex- 

Service 

Men. 

Women. 

Bo3rs. 

Girls. 

Total 

Unem- 

ployed. 

On 

Organised 

Short 

Time. 

1921. 

Sept. 3 , . 

17.535 

3.864 

2,852 

1,918 

893 

26,162 

12,620 

Oct. 

I . 

15.397 

3.213 

2,404 

870 

716 

22,600 

11,270 

Nov. 

5 . • 

22,564 

2,970 

3,262 

1,290 

963 

31.049 

9.869 

Dec. 

3 • • 

28,393 

5.360 

3,477 

1.395 

901 

39,526 

7,262 

1922. 

Tan. 7 . . 

27,077 

7.149 

3,678 

1,401 

902 

40,207 

7,238 

Feb. 

4 • • 

28,336 

7.484 

3 . 77 * 

1,401 

968 

41,960 

6,959 

March 

4 • « 

27.859 

8,421 

3.998 

1.337 

911 

42,526 

6,509 


I . 

30.217 

6,940 

3,739 

1,110 

769 

42,775 

6,326 

May 

6 . . 

31.295 

7,112 

3.637 

1.477 

882 

44.403 

6,334 

June 

3 • - 

31.559 

7.851 

3,456 

1.055 

761 

44,682 

4,921 

July 

I . 

26,509 

9,051 

2,859 

I, no 

690 

40,219 

4,365 

Aug. 

5 - • 






37,548 

3,272 


From the above it will be seen that unemplo5anent 
reached its highest level during the four weeks ending 
May 6, when the number of those totally unemployed and 
those working on organised short time amounted to 50,737. 

In addition to the above, there are roughly about 2,000 
men whose claim to benefit has been disallowed, and 
although unQpaployed they do not now register at the 
Exchange. This figure is probably a low estimate, but 
there are no means of ascertaining the exact number. 

Proportion of Unemployed to^ Total Industrial 
Population. — ^The above figures convey little unless com- 
pared with the total number of workers in the city. The 
mttnber of insured workers in Sheffield amounfs to approxi- 
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mately 150,000. This means that 26-8 per cent, of the 
industrial workers of Sheffield are at present out of employ- 
ment, whilst including those working on organised short 
time, the proportion reaches 29-8 per cent. In addition 
there are a large number of men only working thirty hours 
a week, or even less. There are no means of ascertaining 
exact details of the short-time workers, apart from under- 
taking a census of every place of business in the city. 
Var3dng estimates have been given me, ranging from 20,000 
to 60,000. I think it would be an under-estimate to say 
that 30,000 men are working short time, in addition to 
the 3,272 short-time workers who are receiving benefit 
under the Insurance Act. 

Trades of the Unemployed. — ^The last date on which 
the trades of the unemployed were dissected was for the 
month ending July 10, 1922, when the following classifica- 
tion was made. The total number of unemployed at the 
present time is somewhat less than on July 10, but there 
is no reason to believe that the proportions of unemployed 
in the various trades are different. 


Men. 



Women. 


Building Trade : 



Engineering . 

. 96 

Joiners . 


118 

Tools and files . 

. 212 

Bricklayers . 


175 

Cutlery .... 

- 359 

Masons . 


33 

Silver 

. 360 

Slaters . 


29 

Domestic 

- 341 

Plasterers 


6 

Clerical .... 

• 173 

Painters . 


113 

Warehouse . 

. 169 

Glaziers . 


14 

Shop assistants , 

. 165 

Pipe fitters . 

. 

52 

Clothing, etc. . 

. 127 

Domestic engmeers. 

17 

Miscellaneous . 

. 679 

Labourers 


1,782 



Engineering 


13,782 



Steel • . . . 


6,836 



Cutlery .... 


1,193 



File trades. 


696 



Tools, etc. . 


258 



Clerical, etc. . 


45X 



Silver trade 

% 

193 



Miscellaneous . 

» 

7,605 



Labourers . 

. 

1,696 



Note . — ^Labourers 

are included in tfi^numbers for engin- 


eering, steel, etc. 
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Length of Unemployment. — I did not get exact details 
of the number of men who have been out of work for 
varying periods. All I can say under this head is that 
many have been unemployed for as long as 2| years, whilst 
a considerable number have been out of work for a year 
or more. Almost the whole of the unemployed have had 
no work for six months or longer. 


How are the Unemployed Living? 

Unemployment Benefit. — ^Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, benefit at the rate of 15s. for men, 5s. for 
a dependent wife, and is. for each dependent child is paid 
to insured workers during unemployment. 

On August 7 the number receiving benefit amounted to 
33,025, whilst 5,685 were serving their gap week and 
receiving no benefit. These men would, of course, come 
on to benefit the following week. In addition, there were 
2,097 men on the Unemployed Register who were not 
entitled to benefit, and probably 2,000 others who were 
not registered at the Employment Exchange. 

Guardians’ Relief. — In the two Unions into which 
Sheffield is divided, that is the Sheffield Union and the 
EcclesaU Union, no less than 16,002 unemployed men 
were receiving Poor Law relief during the week ending 
August 5. The number of men receiving relief is decreasing 


slowly, as the following table shows 


Week ending July i 

. 


- 19,495 

„ „ s 



- 17.247 

,, ,» », ^5 



. 16,604 

,, ,, ,, 22 



- 16.377 

,, ft ft 29 



. 16,090 

„ „ Aug. 5 



. 16,002 


The scale of relief in force in Sheffield at the present time 


follows : — 



£ 

S. 

d. 

Single man under 

18 


0 

12 

0 

Single man over 18 . 


0 

15 

0 

]Vfexi and wiie . 

, , 


I 

5 

0 

.. and 

I child 


I 

10 

0 

ft ft 

2 children 


I 

14 

0 

ft f» 

3 children 


I 

18 

a 


4 children 


2 

2 

0 

» >» 

5 children 


2 

6 

0 


6 children 



la 

0 ryta-yiminTt 
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Relief is paid half in money and half in kind. Actual 
groceries are not distributed, but counterfoils are given 
which are accepted by provision merchants for groceries. 
There is no control as to what groceries are obtained in 
exchange for the counterfoils. 

In addition to the usual run of out-relief people, none 
of whom are included in the above figures, any unemployed 
man who is married, and has no other source of income 
than the unemployment benefit, can apply to the Guar- 
dians for relief. For instance, an unemployed man with 
a wife and three children would receive 23s. unemployment 
benefit. The Guardian relief scale for a man, wife and 
three children is 38s., and any man in this position can 
apply to the Guardians for relief to the extent of 15s. a 
week. The Guardians investigate all cases coming to them, 
and if an applicant knowingly makes a false statement 
as to his income he is dealt vrith veiy severely. 

An oflScial of one of the unions, when asked why more 
of the unemployed did not apply for relief, gave it as his 
opinion that the bulk of them had other sources of income. 
No one else whom I questioned on this point confirmed this 
opinion. 

Some Individual Cases 

In order to get first-hand knowledge as to how the 
unemployed were living, I got into touch with some men 
who were standing in a square in the centre of the city, 
which is one of the unemployed's favourite haunts, and 
got them to tell me their history. I am quoting them as 
typical of many others. 

A. Silv^ finisher. Thirteen and a half years in last job. 
Married. Six children at home, all girls, ranging from 
17 to 13 months. Two-roomed house (one-up and one 
down). Rent, 4s. 6d. a wedr. Rates, £3 13s. 3^. half year, 
pa3dng by instalments of 2S. 6d. a week. Worked at a 
6o-pounder shell factory during the war. Was th^ first 
foreman to be taken on and the last to leave. Earned £3 
a week at first, and during the last 37ea^ received £6 os. gii. 
a week. Oulrof work since November 25, 1921. On diort 
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time for a long period previously, and any little savings 
were spent then. Last earnings, £2 os. ^d. for three days. 
Total income, £3 os. 4d., made up of unemployment benefit, 
£z 4s. ; Guardians’ relief (is. xod. per head each way), 
14s. 8d. cash and 14s. 8d. groceries. One daughter, 17, 
working on short time, 7s. lod. 

” I never previously had relief from Guardians,'' he said, 
“ but had to go to them at once when out of work,[on account 
of the children, as things had been so bad for a Tong time. 
I want work very badly. I go round every day or so to the 
places where I think I have a chance of a job, but people 
look at me as though I were mad to expect a job in these days. 
Things is so bad. I really think a good day's work would 
do [me good. When you have nothing to do but walk about 
the streets all day you gets into a sloshy way, but I could 
still do a hard day's work if I had the chance. I'm sick to 
death mouching about the streets with nothing to do. I 
have to sign on at the Labour Exchange Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. A week ago last Saturday there was a notice up 
advertising two jobs in my line. I asked for particulars and 
if I could apply, but they told me they had already sent a 
number of men. I found out that the jobs were at Chester. 
It would have been awkward to go away and keep two homes 
going. . 

All the men I associate with in my branch of trade are 
most anxious to get work. There are many labouring men 
who are perfectly satisfied going on in this way and don't care 
if they never get a job, but decent fellows who have had good 
jobs want to get work again and have a proper going on. 

" My wife is always saying to me, 'You cannot go on like 
this much longer : it is time you found something to do.' I 
have to put the brightest side to her and tell her that something 
will turn up. 

" The unemployment dole has been a God-send to us chaps. 
I cannot think what on earth would have happened to us had 
it not been for this." 

B. Pen an<J pocket-knife maker. Thirty-four years with 
one firm — only break fifteen months on munition work. 
Married. Aged 47. Five children at home, ranging from 
19 t<f 6. Rent, 4s, lo^. a week. RGtes owing, £3 6s. and 
£3 gs. Out of work since end of January, 1922 — ^much 
drort time before tb^. Last earnings, 38s. 6d. for two days. 
From August, 1921, up to Christmas on threS days a week. 
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Cutlery workers are not an insured trade as so many of 
them are contractors out little masters 

Total income, £2 14s. 6d., made up of Guardian relief, 
19s. gd, money and 19s. gd. in kind ; son, 19, out of work 
(unemployment dole), 15s. Married daughter now lives 
with family, and she pays 7s. a week, which brings the 
money up to ^3 is. 6d, a week. 

" I have had rheumatism and was ill for three weeks, but 
I was glad to say that I was better, as I had to go on the Health 
Insurance and my sick clubs, and all I had commg in was 
29s. xo^d, a week, in place of the 39s. 6 d, from the Guardians. 

" People in my trade tell me that things are getting worse, 
and my firm looks like shutting down. Orders are very scarce. 

I have joined the Labour Club, and go there every day 
to see the papers. We pay xd, a week, and it is much better 
having somewhere to go instead of always walking about the 
streets. We cannot stay at home all day, and must do some- 
thing.” 

When I asked this man how they were managing, he 
said : — 

" It is clothes and boots which worries the wife more than 
an3rthing else. It is impossible to keep the children tidy. 
My wife always manages to get sufficient food. I don it know 
how she does it.” 

C. Aged 41. Single. Labourer. Only income, 15s. 
unemployment pay. In lodgings, and has promised to pay 
the landlady when he gets work. Is running more and 
more into her debt. Out of work since May, 1921, with 
the exception of one casual job which lasted seven weeks. 
Worked four years at a large engineering works. 

D. Single. Aged 45. Living with his sister. Out of 
work for years. Was eleven years in his last place as 
a gas works labourer, and was discharged through no fault 
of his own. Does not get any unemplo3mient benefit, nor 
help from the Guardians. 'V^en I questioiied him as to 
why he did not get anything from either source, he con- 
fessed that many moj^s ago he made a wrong statefiient, 
and was getting Guardian rdief for a fortnight when he 
had no right to it. That was a long time ago, and since 
then he has^not been able to get anything. His sister 

T 
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allows him to stay with her, and he is owing her a lot of 
money. 

E. Single. Aged 50. Last worked as a general man in 
a store, and had to leave when the business was sold. 
Previous to this was twenty-eight years as caretaker of a 
concert hall. He used to clean the place and get it ready 
for concerts. Has been out of work for sixteen months. 
Receives 15s. unemplo57ment benefit. In lodgings, and 
has been with the same people for a number of years. Is 
much in debt and has promised to make it up when he 
gets back to work. 

(The above three men said they would go an3rwhere in 
the world if only they could get a job. They gave me 
their names and addresses, and asked me to look out for 
a job for them, and if I found anything to drop them a 
card.) 

The Effect of Unemployment on the Physique and 
Morale of the People 

Deterioration in Morale. — I discussed this question 
with all kinds of people, and the opinion, confirmed by 
trade union officials, by employers, social workers. Employ- 
ment Exchange officials, relieving officers, and unemployed 
men themselves, is that in rapidly increasing numbers men 
are becoming more and more demoralised, and the number 
who will never again be content to settle down to steady 
work is increasing. It is, of course, impossible to give any 
figures to show the numbers who are becoming demoralised, 
but those with whom I have discussed the question agreed 
that the following classification of the unemployed was 
fairly accurate. 

(i) Those who during the war were careful, and saved, 
in many cases quite considerable sums, for old age and 
other eventu^ities. These people, who are amongst the 
best t5rpe of workers and good citizens, have had to part 
with^heir savings and in some case^ even with articles of 
furniture. They would feel it a gross insult if it were 
suggested that when their savings had gone they should 
apply to the Guardians for relief They would starve 
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rather than do this. Perhaps 30 per cent, of the unem- 
ployed are in this group. Many of them have allotments, 
which help them considerably. 

(2) A second group consists of those who saved very 
little during the war, and immediately unemployment 
came had to rely solely on the unemplo3?ment benefit. 
Rather than go to the Guardians they are parting with 
many articles of household furniture, and will not go to 
the Guardians for relief as long as they are just able to 
scrape along. This group would accoxmt for perhaps 20 
per cent. 

{3) The third group, which would account for about 
30 per cent., consists of those who, immediately unemploy- 
ment came, endeavoured for a time to exist on the unem- 
ployment benefit, but when the pinch came veiy reluct- 
antly sought relief from the Poor Law Guardians. At 
first this was a distinctly painful business, but more and 
more of them are becoming quite used to it, and it ceases 
to worry them. This group is becoming rapidly pauperised. 

(4) The last group, and the one which will become a 
very grave problem in the future, is the class which immedi- 
ately sought relief from the Guardians in addition to 
imemployment pay. These people, or at any rate most 
of them, feel that they have the right to be kept by some 
one whether they work or not. They don't care who pays 
so long as they get sufl&cient to drag along. This group 
will account for perhaps 20 per cent, of the unemployed. 

People who have been closely watching the effects of 
tmemployment on the people, are of opinion that the young 
men deteriorate much more quickly than do those who 
are turned 45 years of age. " It is much more noticeable 
in the younger men,” 

A trade union official gave it as his opiniqp that more 
than 30 per cent, of the unemployed will never again want 
work. There are now no disqualifications attachii^ to 
the recipients of Po«r Law relief, with the result ^at 
those who are receiving relief are able to vote for the people 
who are to give them this relief. At tljp present time, out 
of thirty-one •Guardians on the Sheffidd Board, no less 
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than fourteen are pledged to give the highest possible 
relief. They are said to be mostly Communist, and have 
been elected by the people receiving relief. The other 
seventeen are of a mixed type, and are not organised in 
any way. 

Physical Deterioration. — ^With regard to physical 
deterioration, most of the work in Sheffield is of a heavy 
type, and the result of having nothing to do for a consider- 
able period, in many cases as long as two years, is weakening 
the men physically, and they will take badly to hard work, 
for a time at any rate. 

So far as the statistics of notifiable diseases, death rate, 
and infantile mortality rate are concerned, unemployment 
seems to have had no effect. A medical officer gave it as 
his view that no doubt many of the unemployed and their 
families were not getting as much food as formerly, but 
this was perhaps to the good, as most people ate too much. 

The number of prescriptions made up under the Health 
Insurance Committee for the seven months of this year 
and the seven corresponding months of last year, show 
that the increase so far this year amounted to 14*2 per cent. 

On the whole, I do not think that many people in Sheffield 
are going short of food, though great numbers are finding 
it difficult to get sufficient clothing. Last year a Clothing 
Fund was opened by the Lord Mayor, and sitogether many 
thousands of parcels of clothing were distributed to the 
most deserving cases. It is estimated that at leaist 16,000 
persons benefited under the scheme, whilst in addition 
nearly 5,000 pairs of boots were given to school children. 

The Value of Allotments to the Unemployed. — One 
of the most valuable assets to the unemployed has been 
the allotments, and there is no doubt that these are having 
a decidedly Jpeneficial effect in keeping large numbers of 
men off the streets. In Sheffield, there are no less than 
11,000 allotments, and those who are in a position to 
judgi estimate that about 4,000 0^ the holders are at 
present out of employment. The ordinary sized allotment, 
if properly cultiva^d, will provide vegetables for a family 
of five for the whole year, and one can eaJSily judge the 
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valuable contribution thus made to the standard of living. 

There is a big waiting list for allotments in SheJBfield, 
and the authorities have been held up for some time for 
the want of land. Arrangements are now on the way 
for securing more land, and the situation will soon be 
eased. 

Some of the Causes of Unemployment in Sheffield and 
Suggestions made by Employers and others for 
Removing them 

The trade of Sheffield can roughly be divided into two 
classes — ^the light trade (cutlery, etc.), and the heavy steel 
trade. With the passing of the need for munitions, trade 
slackened considerably, but there was much work still to 
do in converting many of the works to peace pursuits and 
the fulfilling of orders which had been held over. From 
the discussions I have had with some of the most prominent 
employers in Sheffield, it appears that in their opinion the 
decline in trade in the city is due to five causes : — 

(1) The cessation of munition-making. Since the war 
some Sheffield firms have been making shells for America 
and Japan, but these orders have now ceased. 

(2) The difficulties of foreign trade, due to the fact that 
the credit of most countries is bad, and manufacturers are 
not in a position to take the risks at present inevitable in 
foreign trade. 

(3) The high wages demanded by workers, resulting in 
high costs of production, and the consequent inability of 
manufacturers to compete with other countries. 

(4) The high cost of raw materials. A big proportion 
of the cost of the raw materials used in Sheffield trade — 
coal and pig iron — ^goes in wages. 

(5) Excessive taxation, both imperial and local. 

(i) With regard to number i, the Government some 
tin^ ago decided tonplace orders for the constructAn of 
four battleships at a cost of £8,000,000 each, and much of 
this work would have come to Sheffield. At the time of 
the Washingfon Conference this order was cancdled, and 
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since then the Government has agreed to build two battle- 
ships instead of four. Sheffield manufacturers have been 
trying since the early part of January of this year to get 
the Government to proceed with the building of these 
two ships, but they cannot as yet get any satisfaction. 
The Town Clerk, the Lord Mayor and others have inter- 
viewed members of the Government on •'two or three 
occasions, but the Government will not pass the order. 
The deputation was informed that two battleships are to 
be built, hut no definite order has been placed. The last 
time the deputation saw members of the Government, they 
suggested that if the Government would place the order 
for the two battleships it would no doubt be possible to 
arrange for deferred payments. The Corporations of the 
towns which would be most affected by the building of 
these battleships intend making another attempt to get 
the order placed, so as to relieve unemployment this coming 
winter. This order would help a number of places, 
including Barrow, where conditions are said to be even 
worse than in Sheffield. Approximately 10,000 men would 
get work in Sheffield if these two battleships were 
ordered. 

(2) Sheffield manufacturers say that more publicity 
should he given to the Trade Facilities Fund and Exports 
Credits Scheme, and that the restrictions governing them 
should he made much less severe. Even when the risk is 
reduced to 20 per cent, no firm can afford to accept orders 
on this basis. One large firm did some trade with Russia, 
but they would not part with the goods until they were 
certain of payment. 

Sonxe time ago certain Sheffield firms thought they were 
going to get a big railway order from Roumania, but 
nothing cami^ of it, and the opinion current in the district 
was that the Trade Facilities Fund was of no practical use. 

Tl^ following were the suggestions given me by employers 
as to the help the Government migh 1 ?^give them in reviving 
trade : — 

{a) When a colcu^y or other constituent of the Empire 
obtains a loan in this country, if any of the money is to 
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be spent on goods which we produce, a stipulation ought 
to be made that at any rate part of this money is spent 
here. An instance was given of the Indian Government 
placing an order for rads with a firm in Switzerland, 
though the money to pay for them had been obtained 
in this country. I understand the order was lost to this 
country by abftut a 5 per cent, margin, (b) The Govern- 
ment should do everything possible to develop the Crown 
Colonies. Railways are badly needed in this connection. 
A half-promise appears to have been made that something 
on these lines was going to be done by the Govern- 
ment. 

(c) The Government should make drastic reductions in 
national expenditure by cutting down the size of many 
of the departments. “ The Government talks economy 
but never practises it.'^ When they reduce the staff in 
one department or section they simply transfer the men 
to another section or department. 

(d) The Government should go very fuHy into the whole 
question of imemployment benefit and Poor Law relief. 
The present rate of relief makes the workers disinclined to 
accept work now that wages are coming down. In Sheffield 
many men with large families receive more when out of 
work than they would get if working a full week at their 
regular job. 

{3) The wages question is to some extent being met by 
reductions which have already been made or have been 
agreed upon. In some instances the wages are far too 
low. For instance, labourers operating under the Steel 
Ingot Makers’ Association agreement (that is in various 
branches of steel-works as distinct from engineering works) 
are now down to a variable figure of from 33s. to 34s. a 
week. 

The wages of an engineer’s labourer at the present time 
amount to £2 iis. 6 d. a week, but arrangements have been 
made for certain crfe to come off which will bring wages 
down to 40S. 6 d, a week as from September 25. For 
skilled engineers, by the end of Sept|mber the wages will 
be 59s. a week. 
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Workers in the steel and engineering trades realise that 
low wages are essential to a revival in trade, and they 
have accepted these cuts without much trouble. Their 
quairel is that the Corporation workmen are being paid 
too much money in proportion to their skill. A road 
sweeper is paid about 60s. a week and some of the tramway 
drivers nearly 80s. 

The cutlery and small trade in Sheffield, apart from table 
cutlery, has practically been killed by German competition. 
Goods which can be produced by Germany to sell at 9s. 
per dozen cannot be produced in this country at less than 
24s. Most of the cutlery workers are out on strike, as a 
protest against the employers' demand for a reduction in 
wages. The orders which the employers are now receiving 
can all be dealt with by the '' little masters " — ^the con- 
tractors-out in the cutlery trade. The employers say that 
they have no intention of giving way, however long the 
strike may last, as it is impossible for them to carry on 
without a big reduction in wages. 

(4) The cost of raw materials, which is regulated by 
•wages paid in other industries, is still much too high. 
Sheffield manufacturers complain that the present price of 
coal is too high on account of the production per worker 
in the mines being so low. One prominent manufacturer 
suggested that the most important single thing the Govern- 
ment could do to revive trade would be to repeal the 
seven-hour day granted to the miners after the Sankey 
Commission. He pointed out that the production per 
worker had gone down considerably below the 1914 figure, 
and until this was higher there was no chance of getting 
the price of coal down to a fair level. 

(5) The high Imperial and local taxation must receive 
early attentio;^. The rates in Sheffield are now 23s, in 
the pound, and manufacturers are finding this a big handi- 
cap. I put it to one manufacturer that the rates would 
not re^y amoxmt to much on an individual order, but he 
assured me that in one case an order was lost on a margin 
of less than 5 per and the taxation on that particular 
Job accounted for nearly 7 per cent of the price. 
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Prospects of Trade During the Coming Winter 

During the past month most of the heavy engineering 
and foundry departments have paid less wages than for 
some little time. There is, however, an improvement in 
the steel trade, which has been most seriously hit, but this 
improvement is very slight and erratic. For instance, a 
firm may get an order which necessitates working almost 
at full pressure for a couple of weeks or so, and then there 
is another break. 

Employers told me that their order-books were showing 
signs of improvement, but they were very slight. One 
employer said that as soon as the holiday season was over 
they would begin to feel the effects of the end of the 
engineers' lock-out. The lock-out ended just as the holiday 
season had started, and they had not yet felt the effects. 

Every one in a position to judge is expecting a very bad 
winter of unemployment. The best estimate places the 
number of unemployed to be anticipated during the coming 
winter at between 20,000 and 30,000. 

Relief Works 

The Corporation of Sheffield has done as much, relative 
to population, in providing relief work for the unemployed 
as any other local authority, yet what they have been 
able to do has barely touched the fringe of the problem. 
The number employed on relief works at the present only 
amounts to about 218. This is due to the fact that notifi- 
cation was received from the Unemployed Grants Com- 
mittee that the funds at its disposal had been exhausted, 
and that no further schemes could be considered. Since 
then, however, various schemes have been sent forward 
and most of them have been approved. Tljje Ministry of 
Transport has agreed to contribute one-half the cost of a 
new road from Wardsend to Pitsmoor, at an estimated 
cost of £80,000, Thm will provide work for about 1,000 
men for a period of six months. The Corporation are also 
commencing the construction of the 'V’i^pley Service R^er- 
voir, which will provide work for 300 men for fifteen months. 
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So far as schemes which are being arranged are concerned, 
it is unlikely that the Corporation will be able to employ 
on relief works more than 2,000 during the coming winter. 

From experience gained by the Corporation during the 
past two years, it has been foimd that the cost of providing 
work for the unemployed, indudmg materials, supervision 
and other charges, has been approximateSy £5 10s, per 
man per week, half of which has been in respect of wages 
of relief workers. The Government subsidy towards this 
cost has been approximately half the total cost of road 
making and less on other works. 

Organised Short Time 

An employer who had given much thought to the 
question of unemployment said that some means must be 
found for doing away with the doles in their present form, 
as they were havmg a thoroughly bad effect on the un- 
employed. He suggested that consideration should be 
given to the question of employing more people on shorter 
hours, but this would have to be accompanied by a pro- 
‘portionate lowering of earnings. It would be useless 
to adopt the policy often advocated by the Communists that 
short time should be worked but that the weekly wage 
should be the same. This could not be done. There are 
in Sheffield roughly 150,000 insured workers, two-thirds of 
whom are employed and one-third out of work. If the 
100,000 now employed could work for two-thirds of their 
time, it would mean that the whole of the 150,000 could 
be given work, whilst the total wage biU and output would 
remain the same. This would, of course, mean that the 
whole burden of unemployment would be borne by the 
workers themselves instead of being shared by aU sections. 
If somethingiion these lines could be arranged, it might be 
necessary to pay a weekly sum from some central vr local 
fund Rewards the support of children, say in excess of two, 
or even in excess of one. ^ 

In considering whether this sort of scheme would work 
enormpus difi&culti^*come into one's mind, and it is quite 
possible that on full examination it would 6e found that 
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very little could be done in this way. A great number 
of those already in work are now only working two-thirds 
of their time, and a further reduction in their cases would 
be undesirable. 

Employment on the Land 

An official <3f the Corporation told me that a good deal 
of consideration had been given to the subject of afforesta- 
tion some years ago, and it was not found practicable to 
do much in this direction. One of the foremost promoters 
of the afforestation movement in the district has come to 
the conclusion, after a good deal of experience in tree- 
planting on land belonging to the city, that it is not a 
practical proposition. 

It was pointed out to me that there has probably been 
a larger proportionate influx of agricultural workers into 
Sheffield than into most cities, on accoxmt of the periodical 
rush orders received by the big armament firms and the 
shortage of unskilled labourers at those periods. This sort 
of thing has been going on for a long period. My informant 
suggested that a wise scheme for getting workers back to 
the land was more than ever necessary, and immediate steps 
should be taken to work out such a scheme. The present 
low wages paid to agricultural labourers, and the monotony 
of village life, did not encourage men to go back to the land. 

Emigration Scheme. — A Labour leader suggested that a 
wise scheme of emigration to Australia would be welcomed 
by some of the unemployed. Before people could be 
persuaded to go to the Colonies, however, some sort of 
guarantee should be given by the Gk)vemment. When I 
questioned him as to what he meant by a Government 
guarantee, he replied that something should be done to 
ensure that any one who went out to the Colonies would 
not be left stranded as had often been the case. If a 
man is prepared to work, the Government should^assist 
him, for a time at ar^r rate, until he got established on sure 
ground. There were people now in Sheffield who had been 
out to Australia, but who had been ^lad to get bank to 
England, as* conditions were not favourable. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN STOKE-ON-TRENT 

(October, 1922) 

The County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent, created about 
twelve years ago, is an amalgamation of the six towns of 
Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Fenton and Longton. 
According to the 1911 census the population was 234,534 ; 
by that of 1921, 240,440 ; but since then one or two 
surrounding rural and urban areas have been absorbed, 
increasing the total population to something, I under- 
stand, approaching 300,000. The occupational figures of 
the 1921 census are not available, but, apart from one or 
two influences that must be taken into account, those of 
1911, which are summarised below, may be taken as a 
close indication of the occupations followed in the area. 


1911 Census. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total 

114,764 

119,770 

Over ten years 

86,361 

91,060 

Retired or unoccupied . 

11,811 

53,804 

Pottery, brick, cement, glass . i 

24,441 

23,629 

Mines and quarries .... 

14.329 

Negligible 

Metals and engineering . 
Conveyance oT men, goods and 

6,598 

Do, 

messages 

r* 

6,478 

Db 


€ 

There are no other occupations of importance, but it 
mustj^remembere^that a considerable number of workers 
Kvir^^utside the area, in Newcastle-xmd^-Lsnne and 
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stirrounding villages, are employed in Stoke and swell 
the figures engaged in its industry. 

Pre-war Unemployment 

I have found it quite impossible to obtain any figures, 
upon which the least reliance can be placed, as to pre-war 
unemployment. It is known, of course, that coal and iron 
mining were not '' bad industries as regards unemploy- 
ment, and I fotmd no reason to suppose that the North 
Staffordshire district differed in any important way from 
the whole. As regards pottery, the operatives were badly 
organised, and their union could not speak for the general 
body of workers, even if it had records of unemployment 
amongst its own members. As the result of many dis- 
cussions on this point with a variety of people I should 
say, however, that the industry would have compared 
favourably with the maj ority as regar ds complete unemploy- 
ment, but very badly as regards under-employment. The 
Secretary of the Burslem Labour Party, who worked for 
many years as a placer,” told me that throughout his 
period in the industry he worked on the average for not 
more than four days a week, and this experience was 
common to many workers in various branches with whom 
I talked. Short time was and is prevalent even in times 
of boom, the organisation of the industry lending itself to 
a great deal of waiting. Firemen wait for the ovens to 
be filled ; men filling the ovens wait for placers to fill the 
saggars ; packers wait for the ovens to be drawn, and so 
on. The unit of production is small and makes eflScient 
organisation of labour power impossible. 

Whereas in many of its branches the trade was always 
seasonal (for instance, at this moment, firms making pud- 
ding b^ins can sell all they manufacture) and sensitive to 
depression in other great industries, through the di minfeh ed 
purchasing power of ^e workers therein, it is certaifi that 
the unemploynnent to-day is quite imprecedented in dura- 
tion and extent. The years immediately precedi^^the 
war were good ones in the Potteries.^ 
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Employment During the War 

During the months immediately following the outbreak 
of war there was some dislocation in the industries in the 
Potteries, but not to the extent experienced elsewhere. 
Thereafter there was as nearly as possible no unemploy- 
ment. The three important points regarding the war-time 
labour market are : — 

(1) The Potteries had no munition or special war-time 
industry, and had no influx of workers from the surround- 
ing country or from other towns. 

(2) On the other hand a large number of women migrated 
to Birmingham, Coventry, and other munition towns. I 
raised the question (with various people) as to whether 
these had returned since the war, but no one has definite 
information. Doubtless some returned; others married 
and settled elsewhere. 

(3) Women were substituted for men in the pottery 
industry on a large scale. Roughly speaking, before the 
war, employees in the industry were 50 per cent, men and 
50 per cent, women. Towards its end the proportion, 
according to trade union of&cials, was about 33J to 66§, 
and women still considerably outnumber the men. This 
substitution has important bearings on the present situation. 

Unemployment since the War 

In February, 1921, there were signs of the commencement 
of the depression, and during April, May and June the 
industry was almost completely closed down, owing to the 
protracted dispute in the coal mining industry. No stock 
of coal is kept, for the reason that the great majority of 
firms have no accommodation for it. The general practice 
is to order a Joad of coal and have it dumped beside the 
oven as soon as possible before firing is commenced. 

The figures of unemplo3nnent in August and the following 
montns show the continued upward^ tendency which was 
discernible before the coal trouble. The latter may have 
pr^cIgrUted the slrjpap to some extent, but can in no way 
be said to have cmsed it. 
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Since March, 192X, the Ministry of Labour have published 
in the Labour Gazette in the statistics relating to insured 
trades separate figures for the pottery industry. These 
are given below: — 


» 

No. 

Insured. 

Books 

Lodged. 

Percentage. 

Percentage 
on System- 
atic 
Short 
Time. 

1921. 

Week ending : 





March 24 . 

6r,48o 

4,196 

6*8 

2-7 

April 29 . . . 

tt 

39.605 

64-4 

6-3 

May 27 . . . 

1 1 

49.653 

80 *7 

6-3 

June 24 . . , 

3i 

50,433 

82 03 

5’92 

July 26 . . . 

if 

7.758 

12*62 

0*57 

August 26 

39 

4.342 

706 

0*35 

September 30 

99 

4,324 

7-0 

^ 0*8 

October 28 

>9 

4,990 

8*1 

0*5 

December 2 . 

64,580 

8,764 

13*6 

0*7 

December 30 . 

99 

15,112 

23*4 

1-3 

1922. 





January 31 . 

99 

12,571 

19-5 

0*7 

February 21 . 

99 

10,586 

16 *4 

17 

March 27 . 

70,110 

9,077 

12*9 

1*8 

April 24 . 

70,060 

10,474 

15*0 

2*3 

May 22 . . . 

99 

S,544 

12*2 

1-5 

June 26 . . . 

9 9 

8,269 

11*8 

i*i 

July 24 . . . 

9 9 

10,163 

14-5 

1*0 

August 21 

99 

13.981 

20*0 

0*5 


These figures refer to the whole of the pottery industry. 
The percentage of workers on systematic short time is of 
course no indication of the amount of short time being 
worked, but only of that kind and degree of short time 
which entitles the worker to some benefit. 

Becatjge of its relative importance in the^area special 
attention has been given to the pottery industry. The 
others have suffered legs in some wajTs and more in otners. 
According to oflBlcials of the North Staffordshire Miners" 
Federation unemployment is not bad amongst cdKgy 
workers. They speak only Jpr their meAbers (membScship 
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has fallen greatly during the past year), and it may be 
assumed that unemplo5mient is greater amongst non- 
organised workers. The coal-miners' complaint is not so 
much against unemplo3mient as against the low wages of 
those in work. A great number of the men are down to the 
minimum of 32s. weekly. 

Unemployment is much worse amongst the iron-miners. 
I was told that many of the big iron and steel works have 
done very little work during the past two years. Their 
numbers are smaller, but as a class the workers in the 
metal industry have probably suffered most. The slump 
in the pottery industry came very late — ^not until July, 
1921 — ^whereas the iron and steel depression was nearly 
twelve months earlier in arrival. Messrs. Kerr Stuart, one 
of the largest engineering firms in the district, are said to 
be employing now about 75 per cent, of their normal staff. 

At the end of this report is appended a table showing 
the number of insured workers in the more important 
industries in the area, the number unemployed on certain 
dates, and the percentage unemployed in the different 
industries on September 25, 1922. The figures given in this 
table bear out what has been said above. 

The Present Situation 

While I was in Stoke there were signs of some slight revival 
of trade. It will be seen that the table referred to above 
shows a decline in recent weeks in the number unemployed. 
Of the Shelton Iron and Steel Works and other big metal 
firms I was told that they are doing more just now than 
has been the case for months. AH sections of the pottery 
trade have been very badly hit — the home and export 
trades. But exports have recently improved (although 
it is feared that the new American import duty will have 
serious effects), and those sections which cater;^ for the 
building industry, tiles and sanitary earthenware and the 
elecfrical branch, have looked up ^s a result of renewed 
building activity. Again the Christmas trade is having 
its efiects. I discussed the prospects with employers and 
otE^, but while ^here is a good deal of optimism abroad 
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just now, no one was inclined to express an opinion as to 
the causes of the present slight improvement or as to the 
likelihood of its permanence. Experience of different 
firms is not only varied but apparently contradictory. On 
the one hand, I was told that whereas costly, luxury 
articles had no sale there had been a steady market for 
everyday crdbkery ; on the other hand, that cheap 
crockery, such as is purchased by the working classes, was 
the worst hit trade and that better-class firms had been 
less affected. There is no doubt that cheap and gaudy 
decorated ware, for which there were big sales during and 
after the war, is scarcely being made. Men who did not 
manufacture, but possessed only a decorating kiln, have 
in many cases been wiped out. This is a part of the industry, 
however, which was, I understand, left much to Germany 
before the war. Undoubtedly also firms which specialised 
in the American export trade have had a very bad time. 
Less seriously affected have been larger firms with an old- 
established business and name of wide reputation, Wedg- 
woods, Copelands, Mintons, etc. But for a stranger to 
the industry it was impossible in a few days to understand 
all its ramifications and to obtain more than a general 
impression. 

The Condition of the Pottery Industry 

Before the war conditions of employment in the pottery 
industry were extremely bad, and on the employers' side 
comparatively little was taken out of the industry. In the 
majority of cases the industrial imit was the one-man busi- 
ness in which the proprietor himself sometimes worked 
manually and lived on a standard of comfort often not 
higher than that of the lower middle classes. The larger 
firms had generally started in this way. 

During and since the war wages of pottery operatives 
improved, not quickly as in some industries, but steadily. 
The first post-war drjp in wages was suffered in October 
last, and there is now an agreement, not terminable until 
March, 1923,^ whereby the minimum" yage of all w«*^rs 
is 62 J per cent, above pre-war rates. In addition the basic 

u 
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rates of some of the worst paid classes, e.g. warehousemen 
and white marl workers, have been permanently increased. 

Large profits were made by employers in the war period 
and since The demand for their goods being far greater 
than the supply, very high prices were obtained During 
the post-war boom they were able to obtain almost any 
price they liked, buyers bidding against ohe another for 
goods before they were drawn from the oven. There can 
be no regret as regards the improved position of the workers 
nor as regards better earnings from the industry on the 
part of employers, but there is some doubt as to whether 
the tendency towards the latter has not been overdone. 
On several occasions, the view was expressed to me that 
an unhealthy state of mind had resulted from the great 
days of the boom It was said that employers, having 
tasted ease and luxury, were rmwilling to relinquish any 
part of it : that men who had worked in their businesses 
all their lives now expected the business to support them 
while they played golf. Prices are fixed by the manu- 
facturers’ associations, and the practical point affect- 
ing unemployment is whether they are not fixed higher 
than is economicaUy necessary. I was told that non- 
associated manufacturers were selling at prices below the 
scheduled prices. One of these showed me, one by one, 
the articles he was producing, his selling price and the 
association price His was lower in every case from lo 
per cent, to 25 per cent. Obvious difliculties were in the 
way of getting at the relevant facts here, but the secretary 
of an association, with whom I had a long talk, said that 
there was an undoubted determination that the industry 
should not fall back into its pre-war state of poverty, 
and that prices were fixed with this in mind He thought 
that the present level was not too high, addmg, however, 
that even if prices were lower there would be no iwicreased 
sales^as the market had no bottom ! One association has 
just agreed to a 10 per cent, reduction in export prices. 
From various statements I gathered that the recent trade 
ia^i^ement majj^not be unconnected with other reduc- 
tions of fixed prices. 
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Another statement of interest made was that the retailers 
are not doing their part in price reduction, and that shop 
prices stand at an absurdly higher figure than manufac- 
turers’ selling prices. 

In more ways than one the industry is in a state of 
transition, and changes that were postponed by the war 
are now being^timulated. The very poverty of the industry 
was encouraging both technical and administrative changes, 
but when the war came money could be made in com- 
paratively large quantities by any plant, however dilapi- 
dated and primitive. Now, however, improvements and 
economies are necessary if the return to the pre-war position 
is to be avoided. That the pottery industry has grown 
up almost as a domestic industry is due to the fact that 
the small unit of production is effective. A man cannot 
have a blast-furnace in his back-yard, but he can make 
egg-cups there. Scarcely any external capital has been 
used in the industry; in the great majority of cases it 
has been a matter of an operative starting in business on 
his own account, out of savings or other small sums. In 
pottery there is a greater element of art than in most 
industries, and this has given rise to the prevalent idea that 
the small unit is the only effective one, and that large scale 
production cannot be successful. Against change of any 
kind — ^technical or otherwise — ^there is strong feeling ; yet 
it seems clear that change is taking place and must continue 
to do so, and that the transition is already affecting 
unemployment. 

In the first place, the substitution of women for men 
which took place during the war has not been followed 
since by the restoration of men in every case. The move- 
ment towards an increased proportion of female workers 
in certain processes is even now going on. » The post-war 
boom -concealed what seems to be the fact, that numbers 
of men have been permanently displaced. In addition to 
substitution there am economies of labour by technical 
changes going on. The Borough Electrical Engineer told 
me that one result of the slump yfas that he wgfc««¥r- 
whelmed wilh orders for small electric motors to turn 
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machinery previously operated by foot treadles, etc. Cast- 
ing instead of moulding is coming into wider use, and this 
new process saves considerable labour, especially men’s 
labour. The use of the gas oven is being extended. 
Then there is an external influence which has been 
increasing during the last ten years and is now making 
its effect felt — namely, the substitution of ifietal for china 
or earthenware articles, e.g. pudding basins, pie dishes, 
etc. All these and other points give rise to the serious 
question whether the industry will ever reabsorb all the 
workers now unemployed. 

The change from the very small to the reasonably large 
unit of production is necessarily slow, and the economies 
of labour that would be effected by such an alteration, 
such as the elimination of a great deal of waiting, will be 
less quickly felt. Probably there will always be small 
businesses doing special work in the Potteries, but there 
are signs that they wiU not long survive extensively. 
There are S3nidicates and rumours of syndicates. What 
appears to be a group of little concerns is foxmd on investi- 
gation to be a single business. It is not easy to discover 
exactly what relationship exists between the members of 
these combinations. The small men must have been very 
badly hit in the last eighteen months, and it is probable 
that some of the stronger are quietly buying them up, 
retaining the proprietors in a managerial capacity. There 
is some co-operative bujdng of materied and warehousing 
and selling of goods. The further and more difficult step 
of combined production in larger and more suitable pre- 
mises win follow in time. 

Relief of Unemployment 

Until earlyif^this year two Unions operated in Stoke-on- 
Trent, the Stoke Union covering just over loo^ooo of 
population, and the Wolstanton and Burslem united cover- 
ing about 170,000. The two together did not deal with 
areas coincident with the municipal area. They have now 
hc m k, spmbined an additional districts included, so that 
ag^in the population with which the new tJnion deals is 
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only approximately the same as that shown in the census 
returns, and with that covered by the Ministry of Labour. 
The following are figures obtained from the Guardians' 
office : — 

Unemployed Out-Relief. 


Sto^e-on-Trent (before amalgamation). 



No. of 
Cases. 

Nos. 

Relieved. 

Amount of 
Relief. 

1921. 




Week ending : 



£ 

October 22 ... . 

224 

877 

246 

November 5 . . . . 

327 

1,278 

343 

December 3 . . . . 

253 

1,106 

178 

1922. 




January 7 .... 

392 

1,918 

318 

February 4 . . . . 

368 

1.650 

275 

March 4 

382 

1,722 

290 


Unemployed Out-Relief. 
Stoke-on-Trefit and Wolstanton and Burslem United, 



No. of 
Cases. 

Nos. 

Relieved. 

Amount of 
Relief. 

1922. 

April 8 

427 

2,013 

£ 

280 

May 6 

491 

2,286 

338 

June 3 ..... 

1.370 

5,078 

1,018 

July I 

875 

3»440 

594 

August 5 

581 

2,570 

391 

September 2 . . . . 

450 

1,981 

269 

September 9 . . . . 

579 

2,262 

376 

September 16, 

520 

2,237 

321 

September 23. 

519 

2,191 • 

328 

Septeml^r 30. 

420 

1,716 

259 

• 


The above tables r^te only to the out-relief of unem- 
ployed able-bodied persons. So far as I could discover 
no relief of tlys kind has been given ii^the district icc^Cxe 
the coal strike^ during which 1,023 cases w^re dealt with 
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at a cost of £4,373. All this relief was given in kind. 
Apart from this special emergency no unemployed out- 
relief has been given other than that included in the tables. 

As regards indoor pauperism and ordinary out-relief 
of the aged and infirm, there has been only a slight increase, 
less than 10 per cent. 

In May, 1922, the Guardians resolved ''"that the scale 
of relief to unemployed persons (which may not be exceeded 
by the ordinary Relief Committees) be ys, 6d, for men, 
ys, 6d. for women, 5s. for each dependent child, with a 
maximum of 40s , aH income to be deducted, half the relief 
to be given in money and half in kind : any cases of 
necessity requiring relief in excess of this scale to be 
referred to the Special Relief Committee, with or without 
recommendations. That vouchers for provisions, etc., be 
issued upon tradespeople with whom the recipient is in 
the habit of dealing.'* 

Prior to the passage of this resolution the scale had 
been higher, los. for men, los. for women, with a maximum 
of 50 s. The reason given to me for the reduction was 
that the higher scale was frequently in excess of the earnings 
of fuUy employed persons. Before the amalgamation 
deputations representing the unemployed and labour 
organisations waited on the Guardians, in order to secure 
uniformity of treatment in the two Unions, but there have 
been no deputations to ask for an increased scale, and no 
demonstrations against the Guardians such as are common in 
London and elsewhere. While, of course, it is not admitted 
that 405. is an adequate maintenance allowance, there is 
no general feeling that the scale should be increased, or 
any opposition to the policy of the Guardians that I was 
able to discover. 

In additiofi^ to the relief of totally unemployed persons 
relief supplementary to wages is given to those wfio work 
for only two days per week or less. 

The financial position of the GUS^rdians is better than 
in any other industrial area that I know. They have 
n^lWAt or overdraft at all. From 1912 to J919 the Poor 
Rate m Stoke varied between 25. and 2s. 6 ^. In 1919 it 
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was 2s. li. The rate for the current year is 2s, This 
situation, astonishing when compared with that in other 
places, is partly due to the small ntimber of persons relieved 
(out of a population approaching 300,000) and partly to 
the amalgamation. This year the Stoke rate would have 
been considerably higher had it not been combined with 
the Wolstantt)n and Burslem United Union, which had a 
lower rate, Wolstanton being a middle-class residential 
district. 

The Condition of the Unemployed 

The distinct impression gained from conversation with 
a great variety of people is that, having regard to the 
extent of unemplo5unent, the workers in the Potteries have, 
so far, su:ffered little acute distress. This immunity can be 
attributed to several factors. In the first place the Unem- 
ployment Insurance and out-relief constitute a buffer be- 
tween the unemployed person and destitution. The general 
view is that these schemes have gone far to save the 
situation. Secondly, the industries have all had a succession 
of years of great prosperity, during which the people were 
able to accumulate personal resources. Thirdly, the family 
income counts more than the individual man’s income to a 
far greater extent in the Potteries than in most districts. 
Much less frequently is the husband the sole bread-winner. 
He may be a miner or a metal worker, but his wife and 
childrenarein the pottery or some other occupation, so that 
it is a very bad time indeed when nothing is coming in. It is 
quite a usual thing to see a line of perambulators outside the 
Emplo3mient Exchanges, the married women seeking work 
or drawing imemplo5unent benefit. I found no evidence, 
however, that odd jobs, as in some other places, provide a 
means of supplementing the incomes of uneipiployed people. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that all is 
well. If there is little of what can be termed actual distress, 
there is a great deal of privation and stringency in home 
life, and this of a kind that is often not superficially notice- 
able. The resources mentioned above are exhausjg^and 
homes impoverished. Teachers noticf a deteriorawn in the 
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condition of children's clothing. Each person to whom I 
talked, while testifying to the general satisf actormess of the 
situation, having regard to the circumstances, had instances 
in their personal experience of families in distressingly 
reduced condition as regarded clothing and household be- 
longings. As regards food, too, it is evident that the families 
of unemployed men are in a great many casSs getting less 
than sufficient. The metal workers are on the whole the 
worst off. The manager of a subscription club told me 
that not only had the weekly contributions ceased, but 
that in many cases he had had to refund the amounts 
already saved, a sacrifice that is made only as a last 
resource. Nor is it to be expected that the comparative 
immunity from serious distress will continue unless 
unemplo 3 mient diminishes. 

The mental condition of the unemployed is one of great 
depression. I talked with numbers of unemployed men, 
and with others in S3nnpathetic touch with the imemployed. 
What I found was a dispirited and almost hopeless outlook. 
Yet there is nothing that could be called agitation or 
unrest. No man with whom I talked was inclined to 
damn the boss, or the capitalist system, or indeed to lay 
the blame for his misery at any particular door. Doubtless 
this is accounted for by the organisation of the industry. 
As a general rule there is no isolation of the employer from 
the worker. The worker knows the man for whom he 
works personally, often they are engaged together on the 
same tasks. There are no outdoor meetings or processions 
of unemployed to be seen, only groups of men standing 
listlessly at street comers. 

The extent to which the -unemployed have deteriorated 
industrially or become -unemployable cannot be measured, 
but the capaci-ty of many must have seriously diminished. 
An official of the Pottery Operatives' Union took m very 
grave yiew of this question, as did the assistant manager 
of one of the Employment Exchanges, cr The latter definitely 
stated that employers were not registering their vacancies 
at thg^xchanges because they did not want men who 
had been long out ot work. 
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Unemployment and Public Health 

The condition of the people affected by nnemplo3rment 
is not as yet reflected in the statistics of public health. 
The Medical Ofiicer was of the opinion that the late arrival 
of the slump in the pottery industry, and the prevalence 
of family earnings, as mentioned before, which in a great 
many cases ensures at least a minimum of necessary food, 
accoxmt for this. Towards the end of the coal strike 
there was widespread distress in the district, and this 
might be coupled with the very high infant death-rate of 
last year, but the doctor thought the high rate due rather 
to the hot summer combined with bad housing. Stoke-on- 
Trent has always a high rate of infantile mortality, and in 
this connection it was pointed out that 95 per cent, of the 
houses there have an annual value of less than £ 25 , There 
is scarcely any middle or upper class area to average the 
bad figures of the slums. It is estimated that nearly 
10,000 houses are needed. In Longton alone there are 
four condemned areas. 

What statistics fail to reveal is seen, however, by Health 
Visitors, Maternity and Child Welfare Centre workers, etc. 
Although a good deal of free milk is given, the increasing 
evidence of malnutrition of mothers is unmistakable, and 
I was told again and again by people in a position to 
judge that the physical resistance of the people in general 
is weakening, as a result of insufficient nourishing food. In 
this connection, Labour members of the Council complain 
that the School Feeding Act is not being administered as 
liberally as the circumstances require, and that the health 
of the children is being seriously xmdermined. The actual 
number of necessitous children fed increased from 82 in 
September, 1921, to 431 in July last. No ^^hildren were 
fed at fichool before the coal dispute. 

Officials of the Health Insurance Department and of 
approved societies we^e unanimous in the statement that 
the pasmient of sickness benefits had considerably increased 
during the past eighteen months. This is attributj^to 
decreased res*istance to sickness, becadbe of privatfon due 
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to tinemplo 57 ment, involving more frequent illness and less 
rapid recovery. It was emphasised, however, that 
unemployment itself resulted in more frequent claims to 
sickness benefit. If there is plenty of work to be had at 
good wages, men and women continue to work even if 
slightly iinwell. If they are unemployed they claim 
sickness benefit upon the slightest provocatien, particularly 
if their right to unemplojunent benefit is temporarily 
exhausted. 

Mayor’s Relief Fund 

This fund was opened a few months ago, at the instance 
of the trade unions, before the Unemployment Insurance 
" gap ” was reduced. The response to the Mayor’s appeal 
was poor (about £ 1,000 has been collected), and the imme- 
diate emergency having passed, none of it was disbursed. 
The proposal now is to employ it during the coming winter 
for the provision of footwear for children. 

Relief Worlcs 

The following list gives particulars regarding the Relief 
Works undertaken last winter : — 



^ £ 
Estimate 

No of 
Men 

Employed 

Grant, 

I. Tumhurst Road 

Sewer, Tunstall . 

3.224 

30 

6o%of;^i,333 

2. Cemetery Under- 

drainage, Burslem 

1.333 

16 

60% of;^666 

3. Cemetery Under- 

drainage, Hanley. 

2,044 

14 

60% of ;£666 

4. Improvement, Trent- 
ham Road, Stoke 

2,000 

23 

60% of ^^416 

5. Pool Dole Sewerage, 
Fenton^ 

1,920 

15 

60% of £666 

6, Recreation Ground, 
Stone Road, Long- 

fi^ton*. .... 

4f5oo 

38 

60% of ;^4,000 

7. Warren Street Exten- 

sion, Longton . 

8. Clayholes Recreation 
•“'•‘ground, Hanjey . 

2,700 

23 

60% of;^2,4i5 

3,800 

20 

fio% of ^911. 
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£ 

Estimate 

No. of 
Men 

Employed 

Grant, 

9. Cemetery Extension, 
Longton . 

3,100 

20 

60% of £g20 

10. Outfall Sewer, Golden- 
hill 

10,038 

30 

65% for half 

• 

II. Waterloo Road Sett 
Paving, Burslem . 

10,675 

30 

period of 

loan 

50% 

12. Sett Paving, High 
Street, Hanley 

11,424 

30 

25% 

13. Storm Sewers, Penk- 
hull 

10,000 

50 

65% for half 

14. High Street Improve- j 
ment, Fenton. . j 

4.805 

\ 

20 

period of 

loan 

50% 

15. Park Tennis Courts, 
Tunstall . 

1,493 

15 

65% for half 

16. Stone Road Improve- 
ment, Longton 

i>S59 

20 

period of 

loan 

50% 

17. Sewer» Nile Street, 
Burslem 

5^762 

20 

65% for. half 

18. Sett Paving, Fenton 
Road, Hanley. 

ii»794 

30 

period of 

loan 

50% 

19. Park Tennis Courts, 
Longton . 

933 

10 

65% for half 

20. School Improvement, 
Longton . 

1,215 

10 

period of 

loan 

65% Do. 

21. Warren Street Exten- 
sion, Longton 
(Street Works) 

2,216 

20 1 

t 65% Do. 

22. S&¥^er, Shelton New 
Road, Stoke . 

1,091 

15 

65% ^Do. 


Where the grant is'’^5 per cent, of the interest and sinking 
fund for half the period of the loan, such period is generally 
thirty years, with the exception of No. sTi , which is twenty years. 

The item^ against which a 50 per c^nt. grant is^dicated 
are Ministry of Transport items. 
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I discussed the question of the cost of Relief Works 
with the Deputy Surveyor. He said that it was quite 
impossible to say to what extent a piece of work done as 
a relief job was more costly than such work done purely for 
its own sake. It depended upon the character of the work 
and the class of labour supplied. If he had a gang of 
colliers, accustomed to the use of picks aifd shovels, his 
labour costs were little higher than ordinarily, if a gang 
of potters they were a great deal higher. One dijBficulty 
was to find works on which a large proportion of unskilled 
labout would be employed — ^levelling was the best for this 
purpose. The unknown quality of the labour which 
would be forthcoming made estimating very difficult. If 
it were assumed that poor labour would be on the work 
and estimates were formed accordingly, the Government 
Departments concerned turned them down as excessive, 
but if an estimate was made on the assumption that 
colliers would be engaged in the work and in fact the 
labour consisted of clerks and potters, then a loss would 
result. Another difficulty was that the Emplo3unent 
Exchange wished constantly to change the men engaged 
on relief works. Thus, as soon as a group of men's hands 
had hardened and they began to know their way about 
the job, they would be withdrawn and another raw lot 
sent in their place. 

It was originally intended to pay full ordinary rates to 
men on relief work, but the Government would only 
allow 75 per cent, of the standard rates. In effect the 
average weekly payment was £2 iis. as against £3 is. 6 d. 
paid to regular Borough employees. 

There was objection to the Government rule that 75 per 
cent, of the men given relief work should be ex-service men. 
This often involved injustice to men who were too old or 
unfit for military service, who having wives and deptndent 
childrejL were passed by in favour of immarried ex-soldiers. 

Extensive plans for next winter#are prepared. The 
"extoit to which these are put into operation depends upon 
the de^on of the Bbrough Council and the^ sanction of 
the 
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Other Points 

( a ) Local Wage Rates. — ^The following figures give some 
indication of the wage rates prevailing in the district : — 


Coal miners’ minimum . . 325. weekly 

Buildmg labourers • . , is. 3^?. per hour (44-hour 

week in summer) 


Civil Engineering Labourers a 
Navvies 

Corporation workers . 

Pottery mill labourers 

„ warehouse women . 

,, dipping-house women 


. IS. si^- hour (49-hour 
week in summer) 

. 54s. weekly 

. 50s. 

. 26s. Sd. „ 

• 3 ®"^* 


(b) Retail Shopkeepers’ Sales. — ^The small local 
shopkeepers keep no records of sales, and it does not 
require their evidence to show that sales have dropped a 
great deal in the past year. Some figures obtained from 
the Burslem and District Industrial Co-operative Society 
are of interest, however. The sales for the quarter (14 
weeks) ending September 4, 1922, amounted to ^231,411, 
a decrease when compared with the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year of £11,397. The average weekly sales 
were £16,529 as against £18,677. In the year ending 
March 7, 1921, before the slump, the sales were £1,092,650, 
in the following year only £948,238, in spite of an increase 
of 3,000 in the membership. It must be remembered that 
some part of these decreases is attributable to reduced 
prices. 

(c) Allotments. — ^Although the Deputy Surveyor said 
that the Borough is weU supplied with allotments as 
compared with other towns, I nowhere heard the opinion 
expressed that these are of material value to the unem- 
ployed. There is apparently no unsatisfied* demand for 
allotmec^ts. 

{d) Remedies. — The views expressed to me by ^ajor 
Wedgwood confirmed ^md summarised what I had gathered 
from other sources. As regards the home trade the slump 
in the Potteries followed and was caused by the slump in 
other great industries. A recovery ^of these industries 
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must precede any improvement in the home market. As 
regards export trade, it is not felt that any of the schemes 
put forward for Export Credits, etc., would be of assistance. 
The organisation of the industry would not easily permit 
nse to be made of such a system even if it were likely 
to be of value. 



NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS BY INDUSTRIES 



100,850 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN WOOLWICH 


Woolwich Borough and Woolwich Union 

The Borough of Woolwich consists of the three parishes 
of Woolwich, Plumstead, and Eltham. On the other hand, 
the Woolwich Union consists of the three parishes of 
Woolwich, Plumstead and Charlton. Woolwich Dockyard 
is in the Parish of Woolwich : the Arsenal began on Wool- 
wich Warren, but after absorbing that area has spread 
eastwards over Plumstead Marshes, and now by far the 
larger part of its area is in Plumstead Parish. 

The Parish of Charlton adjoins Woolwich Parish on the 
West. While part of the Woolwich Union, it is in the 
Metropolitan Borough of Greenwich. For a long time it 
has been, so far as arrangement of streets and houses is 
concerned, continuous with Woolwich, but it was till 
recently separated from Greenwich by a considerable area 
of agricultural land. But from the economic and indus- 
trial point of view it is to be noted that while Woolwich and 
Plumstead practically form one town built up round the 
Dockyard and Arsenal, and mainly dependent upon employ- 
ment primarily in the Arsenal, secondarily in the Dockyard 
and the military establishments, Charlton, while also the 
residence of many Arsenal workers, is also the chief place 
of residence^ of workers in Siemens' works, which are 
situated at the extreme west comer of the Parish^f Wool- 
wicl^ 

The Parish of Eltham, previous the outbreak of the 
South African War, was completely separated, as an 
inhabited area, from Woolwich and Plumstead, by Wool- 
wich ahd Eltham Common, the Crown woods on Shooter's 
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Hill, and by arable land. At that time btiilding began 
extensively on the said area of arable land. The first 
houses built (by Mr. Cameron Corbett) were probably 
intendecf for a suburban London population, but they were 
mainly bought by Arsenal men. Subsequently an L.C.C. 
tram route linked Eltham up with the Arsenal gates, 
and a vast am©unt of building of new houses was completed 
before and during the war in the parts of Eltham nearest 
to Woolwich, Thus by degrees Eltham has become more 
and more a part of the town of Woolwich economically 
and industrially, as well as part of the Woolwuch muni- 
cipality. 

The estimated civilian population of Woolwich and 
Plumstead for the year 1921 was 108,045 
of the Parish of Eltham . 28,262 

making 136,307 for the Borough. 

The population of Charlton Parish must be approxi- 
mately equal to that of Eltham, so that the population 
of the Woolwich Union may be taken also at about 
136,000. 

The military population at the Census of June, 1921, was 
4,096. 

The Activity of the Arsenal 

The prosperity of Woolwich fluctuates with the activity 
of the Arsenal. There are some fairly important industrial 
undertakings in the neighbourhood which have an inde- 
pendent industrial life, and of those an account is given 
below. But the greater part of private emplo5unent is 
indirectly dependent on the Arsenal, e.g. the building trade 
and retail trade. Hence when the Arsenal is discharging 
men, private employment, so far from being able to absorb 
them, is also compelled to shorten stafis. ^ 

In thg Arsenal the most important field of employment 
is the trio of Ordnance Factories, the Royal Laboratory, 
the Gun Factory ancj the Carriage department. There 
were over 13,000 men working in these in the two years 
preceding the South African War ; during that war the 
number was flacreased to over 20,000, f>ut then th^policy 
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of relying mainly on private firms was adopted by the 
War Office, and the number employed was cut down to 
about 8,500. 

The recent fluctuations in Government employment in 
the Arsenal and Dockyard are shown in the following 
official figures : — 


Establishment. 

Imme- 
diately 
before the 
War. 

Armistice 

Date 

Sept 36, 
1921. 

March 31, 
1922. 

Ordnance Factories and 
Building Works Dept . : 

10,866 

63,000 

11,453 

10,636 

Royal Army Ordnance Depot 

i>437 

2,197 

3>257 

3,091 

Chief Inspectorate of Arma- 
ments 

1,191 

30,000 

1,467 

1,343 

Research Dept , Chief Inspec- 
torate of Stores and Cloth- 
ing, of Royal Engineer 
Stores, Signals, Experi- 
mental Naval Armament 
Stores Depot .... 

947 

7,289 

899 

895 


14,441 

1 102,486 

17,076 ! 

15.965 


Some further discharges have taken place since March 
31, 1922, and it is the avowed intention of the Government 
to reduce the Ordnance Factories to 6,600 men. 

The above table does not include the Army Record and 
Pay Offices, for which I have no figures, but which 
also were inflated during the war and reduced subse- 
quently. 

We may, therefore, say that in this town of Woolwich 
with a mght population of about 140,000 only, new workers 
(of whom the great majority were adult men) to the number 
of about 90,9^0 were taken on during the wax and dis- 
charged since the Armistice. 

Th|f, of course, was only possible because of the close 
proximity of Woolwich to Londop. Great numbers of 
houses and huts were erected by the Government, and 
lodgings reached such a price that the tenant of a house 
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Rents Restriction Act) by sub-letting a single room. But 
the majority of the 90,000 new hands came into Woolwich 
every day by train, tram and motor bus. Those of this 
majority, together with most of the men who secured 
temporary lodgings in Woolwich during the war, if now 
unemployed, are of course registering at Employment 
Exchanges elsewhere than in Woolwich. The most notable 
feature is that apart from women, girls, boys, and men 
working short time, there are registered week by week some 
7,600 men entirely unemployed, and that number does not 
fluctuate. The reason it does not fluctuate or diminish 
becomes clear when the chief private establishments are 
reviewed. 

Electrical Works 

Besides Siemens', already referred to, there are in the 
parish of Woolwich two other considerable Electrical 
Engineering Works, Henley's and the Western Telegraph 
Co., both in North Woolwich (north of the Thames). 
All three of these increased their staffs during the war, 
but in no very marked degree ; and the three together 
are now employing rather fewer hands than in 1914. 
Siemens' employed 3,838 in 1921, now 3,200 ; in 1914, 
3,090. The Western Telegraph employed about 2,400 in 
1914, now 2,100. Henley's employed at their North 
Woolwich works rather over 1,000 in 1914, rather fewer 
now, but expect with the seasonal fluctuation to reach the 
1914 level by the end of the year. Henley's have a new 
factory at Gravesend, where they have room for expansion, 
which is lacking at North Woolwich. They were very 
busy in 1919 and early in 1920, but the condition of the 
foreign exchanges and the additional falling off of business 
due to the coal strike caused a great reduction of employ- 
ment in^their works. Taking these three firms together, 
it may be said that they have effected reductions of %bout 
1,000 workers (about J:wo-thirds being men) in the last 
twelve months. 

Each firm has a waiting list, and none in case of wanting 
a few extra hands ordinarily applies to thf Labour ExSiange. 
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But the two North Woolwich firms have done so for labour 
of the building crafts, and report- — 

(1) That such men seem indifferent as to whether they 
get work or not. 

(2) That men come classed as skilled carpenters, &c., 
who in past years would not have been recognised as skilled 
artisans. 

Other Engineering 

On the marshes east of the Arsenal the King’s Norton 
Metal Company, Government contractors, were employing 
about 100 men before the war; during the war 7,000; 
now none. Part of their premises are leased to the Premier 
Electric Welding Company, who employ from twelve to 
twenty. The head of the King’s Norton Metal Co. has 
hopes of restarting, but thinks the prospects for mechanical 
engineering very shady until the Government has sold ofi 
its surplus stores. 

After the South African War, the bicycle business of 
Mr. Collier developed into the firm manufacturing the 
'' Matchless ” Motor Bicycle. The firm has still large 
works and is employing about 300 men, on organised short 
time, one week on and one week off. There is a complete 
slump in the motor-bicycle trade, but the manager is of 
opinion that as so many firms in the motor trade have 
gone under there is bound to be an improvement for those 
who survive, and he is pinning his faith to a new, light, 
cheap 5-seater car, with special features, and the employ- 
ment he is giving now is largely that of making tools for the 
mass production of that car. 

It is needless to point out that mechanical engineering 
all over the country is in a very depressed state ; and that 
while it is hopeless for engineers discharged from the 
Arsenal to attempt to get work from private firms at 
their trade in the neighbourhood^ of Woolwich, if they 
search London, or any other engineering centre, there 
is evegrwhere a surplus of local unemployed to compete 
for any vacancies^’ * 
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Other Industries 

The only important factory employing women chiefly 
is James & Co/s Shirt and CoUar Factory, emplo3dng 400, 
chiefly girls and women. Trade is liable to seasonal fluc- 
tuations, but has been steady from year to year. The firm 
has another factory in the City. The firm prides itself on 
being a good employer, and gives long-service bonus and ul- 
timately pensions, as well as other benefits. Vacancies 
are chiefly filled by relatives or friends of old employees. 

The largest local firm of builders and contractors were 
paying (end of September) in weekly wages about £x,oqo ; 
recently £^,000. The head of the firm says : " We are 
ready to take on contracts at bare prime cost, but we find 
they frequently go to other firms who put in at prices on 
which we know there must be an absolute loss.” 

The same gentleman holds emphatically — 

(1) That the dole system is absolutely ruinous. 

(2) That the coxmtry is played out unless there is a 
radical change in the attitude of mind of the manual 
labourer. 

(3) That if Labour leaders ceased to fear unpopularity 
and gave sound and straight advice to the rank and file, 
that change might come. 

(4) That towards the latter stages of the war men, so 
far from co-operating heartily, seemed to rejoice in putting 
hindrances in the way of the proper dispatch of work, and 
appeared to look forward to drawing wages for no work at 
all. That things are better in this respect now, but the 
change is due merely to hard times, not to any realisation 
of the expediency and duty of putting in good and full 
work. 

(5) That at the present time there is a sprinkling of 
older men who are usually better workefs and better 
mechaiScs than the younger generation and who, if left 
alone, would work honestly and well ; but as this^ good 
leaven becomes extiiftt it is to be feared that both the 
quality of work and the output will deteriorate, unless by 
some educational process the young nqjjpn can be l 0 i to see 
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the necessity of making themselves really efficient and be 
brought to a better frame of mind. 

(6) That his firm are rapidly expanding their operations 
in France and Africa. In France they employ workers of 
every nationality except British, but British supervisors. 
A very few British manual workers would ruin the whole 
lot. In Africa it is remarkable how rapidly the negro 
is acquiring skill (he illustrated this with photographs of , 
buildings and furniture of negro workmanship at Lagos), • 

The Clerk to the Board of Guardians notes of men receiv- 
ing the Unemployment Dole and Guardians* Relief : " A 
skilled mechanic does not slacken in his search for work, but 
he gives up the idea of obtaining the work he could do, and 
after a lapse of time applies for inferior work. *' Apart from 
work specially organised by the Borough Council for the 
assistance of the unemployed, the skilled man's chance 
of getting even the inferior work is not rosy, for most firms 
emplo5dng unskilled labour are working under similar 
conditions to the firm referred to above. However, there 
has been some slight revival lately in private building. 
The number of new houses completed and applying for 
certificates of adequate water supply, apart from the 
houses being built by the Borough Council under the Addi- 
son scheme, is as follows : — 

1919 I 

1920 . . , * ^ . 5 

1921 12 

1922 (Jan. I to Sept. 29) • . . 17 

But when it is remembered that of all the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Woolwich is the one with the smallest population 
(17 per acre), and the largest area of land available for 
building, the smallness of these niunbers is more significant 
than their in^ease. 

Four hundred houses have been or are being built on the 
Boroqgh Councils Housing Estate ; about 300 are now occu- 
pied, and the applicants for the remaining hundred are 
between 400 and 500. The rents are uneconomic. 

The whole emotional tone of Woolwich is extremely 
depress, and has kecome markedly so during the present 
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year. The organiser of higher (cultural) education under 
the L.C.C. reports that there was two years ago, and even 
one year ago, a good deal of enthusiasm for literature and 
science, but this year entries for classes are fully one-third 
fewer than in 1921, and many classes will have to be 
abandoned. People want only the lightest form of enter- 
tainment. • 

Relief Works 

The Woolwich Borough Council was elected on November 
I, 1919, and has a large Labour majority, and has endea- 
voured to provide as much additional employment as 
possible to relieve distress and avert the pauperisation of 
the unemployed. 

It has dealings in this respect with three Government 
organisations ; the Ministry of Health, the Transport 
Board, and the Unemployment Grants Committee. 

(1) In connection with the Housing Schemes of the 
Ministry of Health there is the erection of 400 houses 
already referred to. The actual building is done by 
contractors, but the road and sewer work has been done 
under the supervision of the Borough Engineer by men 
taken on from the Labour Exchange. These men have 
been paid the full trade union rate of wages. The cost 
must be taken as part of the total cost of the housing 
scheme, of the loss on which the amount of a penny rate 
falls on the Borough, and the remainder on the Treasury. 
The men taken on are selected by the Labour Exchange 
on the basis rather of necessity than of suitability for the 
work, but when reductions are made the best workers are 
kept on. 

The same general conditions with regard to engaging 
or dischaxgmg men apply to the other schemes mentioned 
below^* 

(2) AHerialRoads. Those already constructed include: — 

{a) The South Circulatr Road . ij miles, 100 ft. broad 
{&) Eltham By-Pass . . . „ 80 „ 

\c) Kilbrook Park Road . • * i 60 ,, 

\d) Shooter% Hill By-Pass . . „ 
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This work is done in connection with the Ministry of 
Transport, which pays 50 per cent, of the estimated cost 
after it has approved the estimate. 

(3) West Plumstead and Woolwich Relief Sewer and 
William Street Sewer. Work executed at the cost of the 
Borough out of loan. 

(4) Minor jobs, painting, breaking up old granite paving 
setts and converting into hard core. Work executed out 
of current rates. 

A small amount of assistance is given by the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee, according to the following rules : — 

(а) For revenue-producing works 50 per cent, paid for 
five years of interest on loans raised for periods of not 
less than ten years. 

(б) For non-revenue-producing schemes, 65 per cent, of 
interest and sinking fund charges for half the period of 
the loan, subject to a maximum of fifteen years. 

Up to August, 1922, the amount paid in wages on the 
above work was ; — 

Roads and sewers on the Housing Estate . £42,859 

Arterial roads . . . . . .80,184 

Sewers ....... 20,286 

Minor works ...... 6,462 

£149,791 

A total number of 2,047 got longer or shorter periods 
of employment. 

Work started on January 21, 1920, on the Housing 
Estate, with two men only. The number was increased to 
twenty-four on March 3, it averaged about sixty through 
the summer months, was 102 at the end of August, and 
grew rapidly in November, reaching 398 at Christmas. 
The subsequent maxima and minima were : — 

1921. ] 1922. 


January ig . . . 247 January 18 ... . 344 

March 9 • • • • • 593 February i . . . 391 

May 18 «... . 427 April 5 256 

June I 501 April 12 274 

August 10 ... . 342 July Tz 136 

October 19 . . . 508 July 26 . . . .* . 148 

September 6 . . , 114 
September 20 *! . . 135 
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Although this effort was a considerable one for the Borough 
to make, the emplo3unent of a fluctuating number of men 
from a few over loo to a few short of 600 necessarily was 
only a very partial remedy for the mass of unemployment. 

Larger schemes have been prepared for the coming 
winter and are being urged upon the Government Depart- 
ments whose Sanction and co-operation are necessary. 

Outdoor Relief 

As the result of the celebrated pursuit of the Prime 
Minister by the Labour Mayors of London and their inter- 
view with him at Gairloch, the Local Authorities (Financial 
Provisions) Act, 1921 (11-12 Geo. V., c. 67) was passed. By 
this Act, London Boards of Guardians were allowed to 
throw the cost of outdoor relief, which previously had 
fallen upon each Union separately, upon the Common 
Poor Fund of all London. In consequence, about one- 
fortieth only, on the average, of the cost of the outdoor 
relief granted by each Board falls upon the ratepayers of 
the district represented by the Board, and the remaining 
thirty-nine-fortieths on the ratepayers of other parts of 
London, who have no controlling voice in the administra- 
tion ; the only control over the Boards being vested in 
the Ministry of Health, which has been engaged in a diffi- 
cult struggle with the most lavish of all Boards — ^that of 
Poplar. 

The Woolwich Board on September i, 1921, adopted a 
scale of 15s. per week for each adult and 55, per week 
for each child, up to a maximum of £3 per week, 
i.e. if the family income was less than that required 
to provide 15s. per adult and 5$. per child it was 
made up by the Guardians to that amount. The extra 
relief was mainly given in the form of tickets for bread, 
meat, eocenes, etc. This scale was coffsiderably less 
than the Poplar scale, and attempts were made “ 1 ^ the 
unemployed, tmder the leadership of so-called Com- 
munists, to intimidafe the Guardians and coerce them 
into giving a higher rate, but without effect. 

On June f, 1922, the scale was gwen up ia^iSvovr of 
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the '' Mond Scale '' prescribed by the Ministry of Health. 

The reduction as compared with the scale of the Woolwich 
Board is not much greater than the fall in the estimated 
cost of living since the Woolwich scale was adopted. 

The combined effect of the scarcity of emplo3nnent and 
the Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act upon the 
number of persons in the Woolwich Unions in receipt of 
relief is shown in the following table : — 


Number Chargeable to the Woolwich Guardians 
(excluding Lunatics) 


Date. 

Indoor 

Outdoor 

Date 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Tan. I. 1914 

1*454 

754 

July I, 1914 

1*335 

732 


975 

228 

„ 1918 

912 

203 

„ 1919 

883 

214 

*, 1919 

848 

285 

„ 1920 

957 

407 

„ 1920 

956 

522 

1921 

1*013 

764 

„ 1921 

1,007 

1,062 

„ 1922 

1,081 

6,968 

„ 1922 

1*035 

8,879 


There is every prospect of this number being very con- 
siderably increased by next January. 

The outdoor relief given by the Guardians is largely 
given to supplement the unemployment benefit {a) by 
bringing it up to the higher scale laid down by the Ministry 
of Health, and (6) by filling in the gaps during which the 
unemployment benefit is not payable. 

So far as the Guardians are concerned, their administra- 
tion of outdoor relief appears to be regarded by the great 
majority of Woolwich people as keeping a reasonable mean 
between the two errors of harshness and excessive extra- 
vagance. If the Woolwich ratepayers had themselves to 
bear an appreciable proportion of the total cost their 
opinion mighrbe different. 

Effects of Relief without Work 

It is a common opinion that the ^ole system as worked 
doubly by the Labour Exchange and the Poor Law system 
is necessarily demqfalismg, and that : — 
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(1) It is specially demoralising to the young, 

(2) That people who already were inclined to be idle 
and shiftless speedily become much worse in these respects, 
but that they jog along contentedly, not worrying about 
ever getting any work again. 

(3) That the better-class people suffer very much. The 
men keep on •trying in all sorts of ways, offering for any 
work they think there is any chance of their getting, 
irrespective of their previous experience and qualifications, 
and the women get very depressed and worried, wonder- 
ing what will be the final upshot. 

(4) That gambling has increased enormously and is now 
a perfect curse. 

(5) Some very decided opinions were expressed to the 
effect that immorality, especially among young girls, has 
increased very greatly. (In this connection a Borough 
Councillor commented on the arrangement by which girls 
go to an of&ce next door to the one to which men go to 
register at the Labour Exchange. Idle lads and idle 
girls, all in receipt of unearned money, he contended, make 
acquaintance with one another and get one another into 
mischief.) 

Particular Cases 

The following cases are vouched for on good authority 
as both true and typical : — 

(A) A clerk, married during the war, has two children. 
Discharged from Arsenal after Armistice. Long refused 
to go to the Labour Exchange, hunted for work independ- 
ently. Gradually got more and more desperate. Is now 
taking Labour Exchange and Poor Law money. 

(B) Out of work now for five months. As keen as ever 
on getting work. Having saved money steadily for several 
years during the war, and also having relcftives in work, 
is able to maintain his hopefulness and self-respect. 

(C) Man, aged 47, five children, eldest boy of f6 also 
out of work. Guess^ before discharged that bad times 
were coming and long got up at six every morning 
to search fdr an outside job — alw9(ys hoping?-^ always 
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disappointed* When discharged, for a long time refused to 
go to the Labour Exchange. Now, after seven months 
of registering, hopeless and hardened. Says, If they 
want me to work they will have to bring the job to me.'" 

(D) Well-educated woman, skilled dressmaker. During 
war married a man working in the Arsenal, Left a widow 
with one child. After long search during which savings 
(money, furniture, etc.) disappeared, found rough iU-paid 
work at '' section^ dressmaking."" Only friend in Woolwich 
a dock labourer's wife, who shares her home with her. 
Dock labourer when out of work is stood drink by friends, 
when in work stands drink in return ; comes home with 
little money, to family quarrels. D, long much distressed, 
now hardened to it ; goes out with labourer and his wife 
to public-houses where they drink together, 

(E) Highly skilled man, scientific instrument maker. 
No chance now, apparently, of ever getting work at his 
trade again. Succeeded in getting work from Borough 
Council on road and sewer making. Hands now spoiled 
for his own work by pick and shovel. Deteriorated in 
standard of living, culture, etc. Consorts with navvies, 
and lives and talks like them. 

(F) Was employed in Building Works Department, on 
work similar to navvies' work, and has had previous 
employment as navvy. When discharged tramped the 
country in search of work. Found everywhere influence 
or some disguised bribery of gangers necessary to get 
employment, and got very little. Ultimately returned, 
footsore, ill nourished. Was asked, " Why did you not 
register before ? '" Now draws unemployment pay, has 
given up looking for work independently of Labour Ex- 
change, and knows that that will not find any for him. 

(G) Widow, tall, capable woman, goes out charing. 
Sa3^ she has lS waste two hours every day at the Labour 
Exchange, never any work to offer. Says, 12s. won't 
keep me, but soon I shall have a gap. I have had one 
gap already, but the next is eight ^eeks. What shall I 
do then ? I shall have to go to the Guardians. I never 
have be»ia to the Gjfuardians in my life. If € could only 
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get something to do, if it brought no more than 12s. I 
should be very glad. Stirely there is something useful 
that they could make with all that idle machinery — ^the 
Arsenal, if we were given a chance.” 

Physical Condition of the Population 

It is agreed on all sides that you do not see in Woolwich 
the starved, grey look that was so common among the 
unemployed at the time of the discharges after the South 
African War. The Birth-rate for the Borough of Woolwich 
for 1921 was 23*5, the Death-rate only 11-7, the second 
lowest of all Metropolitan Boroughs, though that for all 
London was only 12 -4. The Infantile Death-rate was 
only 62 as compared with 83 and 84 for all London and 
England and Wales. 

The Borough Council provides milk for children and 
meals for expectant mothers. The milk provided is i lb. 
net of dried milk per week, supposed to be equivalent to 
one pint of milk per day. On a medical certificate the 
quantity can be increased. It is supplied free to families 
below a specified scale of poverty and at cost price to 
others not able to buy at the ordinary trade price. Half 
the cost of the free supply of milk is defrayed by the 
Ministry of Health. 


Members on Role. 



Expectant 

Mothers, 

Nursing 

Mothers. 

1 

Childr^u. 

1Q19 .... 

178 

54 

1,263 

1920 .... 

309 

445 

3,122 

1921 .... 

489 

588 



4.150 


Some indication of the changes of habit with re^xd to 
domestic expenditure is afforded by the sales in dm^ent 
departments of the lloyal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
in the branches situated in Woolwich and Plumstead 
parishes. 
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The sale of loaves from Woolwich bakery was : — 

Half year ending July, 1920 . . 3,346,840 

„ „ 1921 . . 3,473,840 

„ 1922 . . 3.699,732 

For earlier years the figures are not comparable. 

The fluctuations in sales of Groceries, !|^utchery and 
Drapery Departments by index numbers, taking the sales 
in 1914 in each department as 100, have been : — 


First half-year 

Grocery 

Butchery. 

Bakery 

1914 .... 

100 

too 

100 

1915 .... 

114 

152 

131 

1916 .... 

127 

194 

132 

1917 .... 

157 

261 

150 

1918 

176 

273 

169 

1919 . . . 

213 

459 

173 

1920 .... 

267 

398 

182 

1921 .... 

260 

337 

152 

1922 .... 

208 

240 

II 2 


In interpreting the significance of these figures, allow- 
ance must be made for the rise and fall of prices, which, 
however, still leave prices in 1922 far above the 1914 level. 
But while the bread sales show that the necessities of 
co-operators in the district are rather increasing than 
diminishing, the great falls in other purchases show their 
diminished resources. 

The Invalid Children's Aid Society, which is very per- 
fectly organised, reports that cases of malnutrition have 
become more frequent. 

It should perhaps be repeated here that local observers 
are agreed in emphasising the demoralising influence of 
lack of work, combined with receipt of doles withor^ work, 
on th^ young, and the suggestion is made that at least 
in their case the receipt of the dole might be made condi- 
tional on undergoing some useful framing in education. 
It is also deplored that the present system very effectively 
discourages thrift. ^Nevertheless there seeihs to be a 
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balaxLce of opinion among social workers to the effect : — 

(1) That unemployment plus doles is not as demoralising 
as unemployment plus starvation. 

(2) That mtil there is a revival in the demand for 
labour it is impossible to say whether the laziness induced 
by the present system is superficial and likely to disappear 
under changed conditions, or a permanent deterioration 
of character. 

Remedies. I. The Arsen ae Problem. 

It will be clear from the earlier part of this report that 
the condition of unemplo3nnent at present existing in 
Woolwich is the result of two sets of causes : (i) the heavy 
discharges from the Arsenal and other Government estab- 
lishments since the Armistice, and (2) the general depres- 
sion of trade throughout London and the country generally, 
particularly in the engineering trade, which debars men 
discharged from the Arsenal from finding private employ- 
ment. 

The discussion of possible remedies must, therefore, be 
concerned with the two sets of causes separately. 

With regard to the Arsenal, there are three distinct 
issues : — 

1. The distribution of Government orders for munitions 
of war during times of peace between Government factories 
and private firms. 

2. The question of alternative work/' i.e. the question 
whether the plant and buildings of the Arsenal should not 
be utilised in part during times of peace for meeting other 
Government requirements than those for munitions of war, 
or even for manufacturing for the open market. 

3. The question whether, if the Government will not 

utilise the site and buildings, it should not sell or lease 
some part to private firms which would giv^local employ- 
ment. ^ ^ 

With regard to these issues it is necessary to go somewhat 
into the past. 

Before the South African War the orders of the War 
Office for munitions of war were divided betiOen the 
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Government factories (Ordnance Factories, Woolwich, 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield, and Small Arms Factory, 
Sparkbrook), and private manufacturers, in the proportion 
of one-third to Government factories, two-thirds to private 
manufacturers. 

After the South African War the private firms, not content 
with this proportion, secured the appoin«^ment of the 
'' Murray '' Committee (the Chairman of which is now a 
Director of one of the greatest of the Armament firms), 
which recommended that the staff at Enfield and Woolwich 
should be cut down to the smallest number from which 
expansion in times of war was supposed possible, and as 
large a proportion as possible of the orders given to private 
firms, which should thus be encouraged to equip themselves 
for production during war. 

Hence while the men employed in the Ordnance Factories 
in Woolwich before that war exceeded 13,000, the Com- 
mittee proposed that they should be reduced to 8,000. 
Enfield was similarly cut down, and the Sparkbrook 
Factory sold to the Birmingham Small Arms Co. 

It is needless to add that this transfer of manufacture 
from Government factories to private firms was accom- 
panied by a great increase in the total expenditure on 
munitions. 

The people of Woolwich did not contest this policy in 
the agitation of 1905-6, etc., but contended : — 

1. That to secure the rapid expansion of the output of 
munitions from the Arsenal during wax it was necessary 
to maintain there a larger staff than 8,000. 

2. That if not employed on war work the staff and 
machinery could profitably be employed in manufacturing 
other Government requirements. 

This contention was referred to the Henderson Confer- 
ence of MeiSibers of Parliament and War Office officials, 
which reported emphatically endorsing the Wool^ch con- 
tentions. The Murray Committee's report was, however, 
acted on, and that of the Henderfon Conference ignored, 
and no alternative emplo3mient was found for Woolwich. 

It waw^^so proposed then by a leading Woolwich citizen 
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(George Bishop, Secretary of the Woolwich Equitable 
Building Society) that the Dockyard should be sold to 
private firms and the work done there removed to the 
Arsenal. This idea was pronounced well worthy of 
consideration, but no action was taken. 

Before the Armistice the Woolwich people, dreading an 
experience similar to that after the South African War, 
sent deputations to the Prime Minister and secured from 
him very explicit promises that the Arsenal should be well 
maintained and fully utilised during peace, in the manu- 
facture of peaceful commodities when not needed for war 
work. The execution of these promises has been limited 
to giving the Arsenal one order for a few locomotives, 
concerning which more below. And it is now ascertained 
that the policy of the Government is to reduce the Ordnance 
Factories even below the 8,000 of the Murray Committee — 
namely, to 6,600. 

Leading opinion in Woolwich is now clear on the following 
lines: — 

(1) The demand for alternative work is not practical 
politics at present. War Of&ce and Treasury officials 
don't like it, and accordingly whatever work were done 
would be killed as an apparently profitable transaction by 
being loaded with the tremendous overhead charges due 
to a mere nucleus of men being employed in workshops 
in which 63,000 were employed during the war. Further, 
the locomotives above mentioned are a deadly weapon 
against this policy. They were beautifully made, made 
like a gtm,” and probably would outlast any ordinary 
locomotive, but even apart from overhead charges they cost 
more than the private manufacturers' price, and they 
cannot be sold to cover prime cost. Further, now that 
all private engineering firms are so badly off for demand, 
this is jhe wrong time for Government establishments to 
compete in the open market. 

(2) On the other hand, the experience of the war com- 
pletdy disproves the ^guments used for feeding munition 
firms with orders for war munitions during peace. It 
showed : — 

Y 
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[а) That during war all production must be organised, 
and that practically no advantage comes from some private 
jfirms having been induced to maintain so much plant in 
time of peace. 

(б) That existing works need to be supplemented now 
by national factories. 

(c) That for organising and supervising both the private 
manufacturer and new national factories, the State must 
rely on its own staff, trained in the Ordnance Factories 
during peace. 

{d) And that therefore the reduction to very small 
staffs of the factories at Woolwich and Enfield was a 
most serious hindrance to rapid expansion during war 
(rapid expansion being the avowed object of such reduc- 
tion), and also to securing efficiency and quality, 

{e) Further, the very existence of private firms making 
profits out of war materials, with great numbers of very 
influential shareholders and directors, is in itself a great 
contributory cause to the outbreak of war and perpetual 
nervousness about war, and in the interests of peace it is 
most desirable that all such private manufacture should 
be prohibited, and that whatever war material is manu- 
factured should be manufactured by Governments only. 

For these reasons Woolwich contends that all the orders 
during peace time for war material should be given to 
Government factories, and none to private traders, holding 
this to be in the national interest for {a) economy and 
reduction of naval and military expenditure, (&) mainte- 
nance of peace ; and (c) national safety in the event of 
unavoidable war. 

This policy, it is calculated, would mean suf&cient 
increase of employment in the Arsenal to reduce the 
numbers of t^ose unemployed to very moderate numbers, 
and the encouragement to local noiscellaneous private 
employments would further absorb many of ^ the re- 
mainder. 

With regard to sale of the Dockyard and leasing of 
shops in the Arsenal (the latter proposal having been put 
forwaroTby one of the Woolwich Members), i1?is thought : — 
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(1) That as engineering and other industries are situated 
at present, the Government would get no offers. 

(2) That the proposal is dangerous, as playing into the 
hands of the Armament Ring, which would use it as a 
means of strengthening the pernicious industry of private 
manufacture of war material. 

(3) But thSit if once the 100 per cent, to Government 
factories and prohibition of private manufacture of 
munitions were established, then by all means let any 
plant and buildings not required by Government be leased 
to private firms, on condition that they should work under 
Government orders if war breaks out. 

Remedies. II. The General Problem 

With regard to the general problem, there is probably 
less hard thinking to be found in Woolwich than in most 
centres where imemplojnnent is very acute. This is 
natural, as the Arsenal problem absorbs men's thoughts. 

It is recognised that allotments are a valuable palliative. 
The Borough Council provides 694 allotments under the 
Defence of the Realm Act ; 630 under the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Acts ; 247 on its own land ; the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society provides many allotments on 
its land; and there are more let by private owners to 
associations. But the number of allotments has not 
increased during the last two years of rapidly increasing 
unemployment. 

Familiar opinions among employers are expressed, 
e.g. 

(1) That unemployment must be dealt with as a national 
problem. 

(2) That no improvement can be expected till the 
question of German reparations is settlgj^ and foreign 
exchaMes are stabilised. 

(3) Tnat there will be no improvement till njar^ual 
workers put heart into their work. 

(4) That there wiU%e no improvement till taxation is 
reduced. 

(5) That the institution of the dole ^stem is tl^greatest 
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blunder the Government has committed ; the tinemployed 
must not be allowed to starve, but the assistance given 
should be limited to bare necessities. 

(6) That failing extensive constructive works by Govern- 
ment the dole system was necessary, and has probably 
warded off revolution. 

The following less hackneyed ideas were discussed with 
particular employers : — 

1. That in view of the necessity for Great Britain of 
importing food and raw materials, the exporting industries 
must be regarded as basic for Britain, as agriculture is for 
such countries as France. Export being now carried on 
under unprecedented difficulties of varying exchanges and 
hostile tariffs, the highest possible organisation of e^ort 
trade is now necessary, and Government should call 
conferences of manufacturers with a view to the creation 
of Export Associations similar to the Japanese Export 
Association of Textile Manufactmrers ; and that such 
associations should appoint an advisory committee to 
suggest means whereby Government can assist export 
business without undue cost or risk. 

2. That in order to stimulate house-building, and thus 
both remedy the housing shortage and increase employment 
in one great industry, on the one hand the Rent Restriction 
Act should be allowed to expire, but on the other hand a 
temporary (ten years, say) exemption from local and 
imperial taxation should be allowed to all new houses. 
It is argued that : — 

(a) This would be much more economical and more 
effective than the extravagant housing policy instituted 
by the Ministry of Health under Dr. Addison. 

(J) That while it seems unfair to owners of existing 
houses that n«w houses should not share the burden of 
the rates, these ratepayers are already suffering Jhat loss 
beeaisse the new houses are not built (except at the expense 
of rate and tax-payers) and the ^creased employment 
would benefit them by reducing poor rates. 

(c) That they would also benefit by the increased supply 
of housesWking possible the abolition of Ren£ Restrictions. 
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{d) That pre-war houses have (or would have but for 
rent restriction) an unearned increment of value due to 
having been built more cheaply than is now possible, and 
therefore the privilege for new houses is equitable. 

{e) That Rent Restriction has many unfair and undesir- 
able features, and it is desirable that we should revert to 
freedom of Contract between owner and tenant, but this 
is not possible without a prospect of an ample supply of 
housing — which again can only be attained economically 
by a stimulus to private enterprise* 

(/) That it is on record {see Dr. Albert Shaw’s Municipal 
Government on the Continent of Europe) that this plan was 
tried with great success in Vienna at the time of the remodel- 
ling of the city by the removal of the fortifications. 

It was observed by one of the Directors of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society that scarcity of housing 
militates against mobility of labour and against the absorp- 
tion of the unemployed in industry. 
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Tables Illustrating the Local and Industrial Distribution of Unemployment. {See 
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TABLE II 


List of all Districts in Great Britain where over io 

PER CENT. AND OVER 1,000 MEN WERE UNEMPLOYED. 
London. 


District. 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed 

% 

District. j 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed 

% 

Acton . 


2,030 

12 

Leylon . 

5,796 

24 

Canning Town 


9.530 

12 

Shepherd’s Bush 

5,016 

16 

Deptford . 


7.085 

20 

Tooting . 

'' 2,755 

23 

Enfield 


2,966 

15 

Wood Green . 

2,033 

18 

Willesden 


3.141 

16 

Richmond 

1,526 

22 

Lewisham 


2,506 

17 

Brentford 

1,683 

II 

Poplar 


7.954 

23 

Camden Town . 

4.134 

16 

Stratford 


6,432 

17 

Croydon . 

2,431 

10 

Walham Green 


3-835 

10 

Edgware Road . 

4-856 

12 

Brixton . 


2,584 

15 

Hackney . 

6,769 

20 

Bermondsey . 


4,184 

17 

Ilford . . . 

2,004 

14 

Camberwell . 


6,965 

23 

Penge. 

1,007 

12 

Clapham Junction 

7,480 

22 

Stepney . 

6.543 

10 

East Ham 


4.492 

22 

Tottenham . 

5.205 

20 

King’s Cross , 


5-385 

10 

Woolwich 

7,538 

17 

Holloway. • 

• 

4-873 

15 






South-Eastern. 



Kingston Town 


1,200 


Sheemess . . 

5.700 

26 

Gravesend . 

• 

2,200 

20 

Hartford . 

1 1,800 1 

1 15 



South-Western. 



Bath . . . 


1,900 

17 

Gosport . 

1,000 

1 21 

Kingswood 




Cinderford . 

1,500 

34 

(Bristol) . 


1,400 

18 

Weymouth . 

1,200 

32 

Portsmouth , 


6,800 

19 

Plymouth 

5,100 

24 

Gloucester . 


2,400 

32 

Devonport . 

3.300 

22 

Aldershot 


1,200 

22 

Eastvrile (Bristol) 

3.000 

35 

Redruth . 


1,300 

39 

Woolsten . 

1,000 

18 

Camborne 


1,398 

50 

Cowes .... 

1,000 

17 

Bristol 


7.500 

12 

Stroud 

1.900 

27 

Southampton 


4,800 

13 







Wales. 



Merthyr . 


3.200 

38 

Bute .... 


31 

Abertfiilery . 


1,100 

15 

Aberdare 

1,100 

10 

Banyei . 


1,700 

20 

Port Talbot . 

1,900 

16 

Ton3^andy . 


1.300 

20 

Brynma^ . 

1,400 

47 

Ebbw Vale . 


1,800 

18 

Newport and Dks. 

4,000 

17 

Neath, . 


1,70a 

10 

Cardiff 

3.000 

10 

Swansea and Dks. 

18,100 

22 

1 
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District. 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed. 

% 

District. 

No, 

Unem- 

ployed. 

% 

Luton. . 

i,8oo 

12 

Stafford . 

1,100 

1 

Oakengates . 

1,900 

28 

Rugby 

1,100 

14 

Birmingiiam . 

21,500 

18 

Redditch . 

1,600 

22 

W. Bromwicli • . 

3 i 900 

26 

Longton . 

2,600 

28 

Selly Oak 

2,600 

17 

Gainsbro*. 

1,300 

22 

Wolverhampton . 

7,000 

22 

Long Eaton . 

1,800 

20 

Willenhall . . 

1,700 

32 

Ipswich . 

5,300 

23 

Sparkhill • . 

9,000 

31 

Bedford . 

1,500 

16 

Leamington . 

1,200 

22 

Yarmouth 

2,000 

21 

Coventry 

7,700 

19 

Bilston . 

3,800 

30 

Grantham 

1,500 

32 

Darlaston 

2,200 

39 

Nottingham . 

7,100 

17 

Smethwick . 

6,000 

26 

Stoke 

1,700 

II 

Brierley Hill . 

1,800 

26 

Hanley . 

3,400 

18 

WalsaU . . . 

6,800 

29 

Colchester 

1,500 

18 

Aston. 

7,000 

26 

Norwich . 

4,600 

18 

Dudley . 

4,400 

23 

Lowestoft 

1,700 

21 

Worcester 

2,000 

20 

Wednesbury . 

3,300 

32 

Nuneaton 

1,200 

II 

Cradley Heath . 

6,800 

42 

Burslem . 

2,500 

^5 

Oldbury . 

2,300 

25 

Newcastle-under- 



Stourbridge . 

1,900 

24 

Lyme . 

1,500 

14 

Tipton 

3,000 

33 

Lincoln . 

4,800 

28 

Handsworth ♦ . 

3,600 

44 





North-Eastern. 



Huddersfield . 

3,200 

10 

WilHngton Quay 

[ 1,600 

39 

Thomaby 

3,000 

55 

Guisbro’ . 

1,100 

54 

Jarrow . 

4,300 

43 

Derby 

4,100 

13 

Bishop Auckland 

3,600 

36 

Sheffield . . . 

22,200 

33 

Leeds 

11,100 

15 

Blythe 

1,100 

13 

Elswick . 

5,000 

27 

Barnsley . 

3,300 

17 

South Bank . 

3,500 

29 

Spennymoor . 

2,100 

18 

North Shields . 

3,500 

31 

Blaydon . 

1,300 

15 

Durham . 

1,800 

14 

Roiherham . 

4,000 

13 

Halifax . 

2,400 

10 

Pallion 

5,400 

37 

Gateshead 

6,600 

25 

Hoyland . 

1,400 

24 

W. Hartlepool . 

5,500 

30 

Crook. 

1,500 

14 

South Shields 

6,400 

43 

Darlington . 

3,000 

17 

Spen Valley . 

1,200 

II 

Consett . 

1,700 

12 

Hartlepool . 

2,300 

60 

FelKng . . . 

1,500 

22 

Newcastle-on- 



Wombwell . 

1,300 

19 

Tyaem . . 

6,700 

19 

Saltbum . 

1^900 

6z 

Sunderland . 

9,400 

41 

Stockton . 

6.908 • 

49 

Wallsend 

3 »^o 

16 

Middlesbrough . 

11,700 

33 

Dunston . 

2,0dl> 

54 

Hebbum . 

2,300 

25 

AttercHfie . . 

11,000 

31 

Morley . 

1,700 

16 

Dewsbury 

1,400 

II 

Hun . . . 

9.700 


Southwick ,• . 

2,000 

21 
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North-Western. 


Distnct. 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed. 

% 

District. 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed. 

% 

Macclesfield . 


1,200 

16 

Manchester . 


12,000 

II 

Widnes . 


I, 800 

16 

Oldham . 


4,200 

10 

Bootle 


10,300 

19 

Blackburn . 


4,200 

15 

Chester . 


1,700 

17 

Hyde . . . 

r 

1,900 

24 

St. Helens . 


4,200 

16 

Preston . 


4.700 

17 

Glossop . 


1,000 

17 

Birkenhead . 


10,100 

26 

Crewe . 


1,700 

13 

Rochdale . 


2,800 

ir 

Bury . 


2,100 

14 

Barrow • 

. # 

10,700 

49 

Stockport 


3.100 

14 

Salford . 


7,800 

17 

Liverpool. . 


30,800 

13 

Burnley . 


2,800 

II 

Stalybridge . 


1,800 

^5 

Wigan . . 


3.100 

10 

Bolton 


4,200 

10 







Scotland. 




Motherwell . 


5.800 

27 

Alexandria . 


1,900 

58 

Bridgeton 

. 

11,100 

46 

Renfrew . 


1,100 

12 

Glasgow, South 



Ayr . . . 


1,300 

15 

side . . 


10,900 

33 

Aberdeen . 


7,400 

23 

Kinning Park 


3.700 

48 

Stornaway . 


2,000 

52 

Port Glasgow 


3.300 

44 

Rutherglen . 


1,300 

19 

Dumbarton . 


2,400 

40 

Coatbridge . 


4,100 

26 

Greenock. 


5.700 

28 

Springbum . 


6,400 

31 

Leith . 


4.300 

23 

Glasgow . 


9,800 

II 

Dundee . 


6,700 

18 

Kilmarnock . 


1,700 

19 

Wishaw . 


3.100 

38 

Partick . 


6,000 

33 

Cambuslang . 


1,400 

22 

Clyde Bank . 


5,100 

21 

Paisley , 


5.000 

31 

Govan 


7.700 

42 

Falkirk . . 


2,900 

18 

Edmburgh . 


7.500 

15 

Johnston , 


1,600 

33 

Arbroath . 


1,100 

29 

Maryhill . 


5.400 

59 
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TABLE III 

Places where Unemployment was of Serious Dimensions, 


August, 1922 






1 All Industries. 



Worst 

Industries. 

Number 



District. 

Place. 

• 

Unem- 

ployed. 

No. 

Unem- 

ployed. 

Per 

cent.* 

London 

Bermondsey . 
Camberwell . 

Transport 

1,541 

4,184 

6,965 

17 


Transport 

1,444 

23 


Clapham June. . 

Transport 

1,009 

7,480 

22 


•Deptford. 

Engineering 

Transport 

929J 

7,085 

20 


Leyton . 

Engmeenng 

1,287 

5,796 

24 


Poplar 

Transport 

3,176 

7,954 

23 


Stepney . 

Transport 

2,941 

6,543 

10 


Stratford. . . 

Engineering 

I,I28'» 

6,432 

17 



Transport 

1,006/ 


Tottenham . 

Engineering 

I, no 

5,205 

20 


Edgware Road 

Miscellaneous 

1,200 

4,836 

12 


Trades and 
Services 






Woolwich 

Engineering 

1,731 

7,538 

17 


Camden Town . 

Engineering 

Transport 

646^ 

581/ 

4,134 

16 


East Ham • 

Engineering 

676 

4,492 

22 


Hackney . . 

Engineermg 

Transport 

792 '> 

730/ 

6,769 

20 


Willesden 

Engineering 

904 

3,141 

16 


Holloway 

Transport 
i Engineermg 

SS> 

4,873 

16 

South- 

Rochester and 




Eastern 

neighbourhood 

Engineermg 

1,332 

5,736 

25 

South- 

Bristol 

Transport 

2,157 

7,529 

12 

Western 

Southampton 
and Woolston 

Shipbuilding 

2 , 447 y 

13 


Transport 

1 , 945 / 

5,818 


Portsmouth and 

Shipbuilding 

3 , 323 -v 

554 / 

7,874 

19 


Gosport , 

Transport 


Plymouth and 

Shipbuilding 

1,460'v 




Devonport 

Engmeering 

Transport 

1,305 \ 
1,100) 

8,442 

24 


Camborne and 



Wales 

Redruth . 

Mining 

1,728 

2,7x6 

44 

The Coal>minjng 

Coal 

22,722 

54,467 

II 


area (»» i 

0 per cent, of 

insured) 




Swansea and 

Docks 

Newi>ort and 

Docks . , . 

Iron & Steel 

Transport 

Shipbuilding 

56 i> 

656} 

H 

H 

5 

22 

1,147) 




Iron & Steel 

4,000 

17 



Transport 

458) 



Cardift, Barry and 

Shipbuilding 

3 ,i 53 i 

1,709/ 

7,561 



Bute . 

Transport 

East 

Midlands 

Ipswich . , . 

Engineering 

Tran^ort 

2,350^ 

791/ 

5,314 

23 


Norwich . 

Engineeamg 

813 

4,601 

18 


Luton . , . 

Engineexmg 

943 

1,814 

12 


. Nottingham • . 

Lace 

938 

7,138 



Lincoln . . . 

Engineeriz^ 

3,544 

r 4,722 

28 ^ 


* Tbe numjj^rs insuwft are as estimated iif January, ^ 
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All*Industries. 



Worst 

Industries. 

Number 



District. 

Place. 

Unem- 

ployed. 

No. 

Unem- 

Per 





ployed. 

cent.* 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 
and Black Coun- 

Engineering 

26,780'. 

30,270/ 

96,698 

25 

District 

Metal Trades 


try . . . . 


r 




Coventry. 

Cycles and 

3.387 

7,716 

19 


Redditch . 

Cycles and 

893 

1,640 

23 



Motors 




Stoke. 

Pottery 

5 , 49 ^ J 

l'ii ,799 

18 

Yorkshire 

Shefaeld . . . 

Iron & Steel 
Engineering 

I 3 , 8 i 6 j 

9 , 759 *^ 

33,219 

32 


Rotherham . 

Iron & Steel 

1,955 

3,993 

13 


Leeds .... 

Engineering 

4,796 

11,086 

15 


Barnsley . 

Co^ 

1,533 

3,283 

17 


Hull .... 

Transport 

Shipbuilding 

3,08m 

2 , 237 -» 

9,691 

15 

Lancashire 

Liverpool . ’j 
Birkenhead . \ 

Transport 

Shipbuilding 

I 9 , 968 x 

50,187 

21 


Bootle . . ^ 





Manchester and 
Salford . • 

Engineering 

Transport 

3 . 749 . 

2,830/ 

19.779 

12 


Preston . 

Engineering 

1,480 

4,720 

17 


Bolton . . . 

Engineering 

1,533 

4,173 

10 


Blackhnm . . 

En^eering 

Cotton 

i, 264 -» 

1,066/ 

4,184 

15 

i 

Barrow • « . 

Shipbuilding 

Engineering 

3 , 422 \ 

4,993/ 

10,650 

49 

Durham, 

Cleveland 

St. Helens . . 

Middlesbrough and 
neighbourhood 

Glass 

Shipbuilding 

1,438 

3 , 494 ^ 

8 , 599 / 

4,172 

16 

Iron & Steel 

18,230 

34 

AND North- 

Hartlepools 

Shipbuilding 

2 , 792 ^ 

2,000/ 

7,831 

35 

umb’land 

Engineering 


Stockton 

Engineering 
Iron Sc Steel 

2 , 501 -. 

1,365/ 

6,894 

49 


Darlington . 

Engineering 

1,639 

2,978 

16,772 

17 


Sunderland and 

Shipbuilding 

8,990. 

3,266/ 

37 


neighbourhood 

Engineering 


Newcastle and 
neighbourhood 
Motherwell, Coat- 

Shipbuil<^g 

13,368. 

13,060/ 

42,491 

25 

Scotland 

Iro^ & Ste^ 

8.346 

12,978 

28 


bridge and 

Wishaw . 

1 





Glasgow and 

Engineering 

32 , 223 '\ 

91,630 



Clyde • . • 

1 Shipbuilding 

27 , 59 n 

27 



1 Transport 

6,656} 




Edinburgh and 
LeQi 

i Engineering 
Shipbuilding 


11,806 

17 


Dundee . 

Jute 

Engineering 

X,4i8’i 

1,158/ 

6 , 74 ^ 

18 


Aberdeen 

Transport 

1 , 550 ’j 





Engineering 

Shipbuildii^ 

1,232 y 
1,168) 

7,409 

23 


'Xhe^umbers iitswed are aa estimated in January', 1921. 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF IRON, STEEL, SHIPS 
AND COAL 

Pig Iron 

Tons: Monthly Average, 



1912. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

xsi Qr. |2nd Qr. 

3rd Or- 

Production .... 

729,000 

855,000 

669,500^ 

217,800 

i 

326,000 390,500 

413,700 

Imports ..... 

i8,xoo 

i8,ooo| 

19,200 

56,800 

19,5001 

i 6,400 

11,900 

Exports ..... 

105,200 

93,700 

48,300 

1 11,300 

39,400 

1 52,100 

61,500 

% of pre-war average 
Av^lable for Home con- 


— 

48 

1 “ 

1 

39 

52 i 

6z 

sumption . . . 

641,900 

779,300 

640,400 

263,100 

306,100 

1 

1 

364,800 

% of pre-war average 



90 

1 37 

45 

LU 

51 


Stebd 

Tons : Monthly Average. 








1922. 



19x2. 

1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

istQr. 

2nd Qr. 

SidQr. 

Production of steel ingots 
and castings . . 

566,000 

639,000 

735,600 

302,100 

432,00a 

422,300 

519,100 

Production of finished 
sted (75% of above) 

424,000 

479,000 

567,000 

227,000 

1 ^4,000 

316,600 

389,300 

Imports ^ filliped steel . 

148,200 

167,900 

' 73,300 

80,300 

52,900 

51*500 

57,000 

Exports of finished sted . 

295,400 

320,400 

222,600 

130,400 

2X8,200 

203,600 

66 1 

205,400 


— j 

"" j 

1 7 « 

43 

71 

sumption . . . 

276^800; 

326,500 

417,700' 

176,^00 

• 

158,700 

164,500 

240,900 

80 

% of pre-war average 

“ i 


138 

52 

54 - 
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Tonnage of Ships 

Monthly Average, 



Coal 


Tons : Monthly Average. 


Monthly 

Average 

cl. 1 

Production. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Bunker. 

Home 

Consump- 

tion. 

1 

1912. 

21,701,000 

— 

5,370,400 

1,524,300 

14,806,300 

1913- ‘ . . 

23,951,000 

— 

6,117,000 

1,752,000 

16,082,000 

1920. . . . 

19.128.000 

13.653.000 

— 

2,077,600 

1,153,400 

15,897,000 

1921. 

290,000 

2,055,000 

910,500 

10,977,500 

1922 — 

I St Quarter , 

20,734,000 



4,412,100 

1,467,700 

14,854,200 

2iid Quarter. 

19,184,000 

— 

4,649,100 

1,475,800 

1,578,500 

13,059,100 

3rd Quarter . 

1 

21,112,000 

1 


6,097,500 

J 

13,436,000 
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MINISTRY^ OF HEALTH CIRCULAR NO. 240, OF 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1921, TO BOARDS OF GUARDIANS 
ON POOR LAW RELIEF TO UNEMPLOYED 
PERSONS, {See p. 47.) 

Poor Law Relief and Unemployment. 


Sir, — 

In view of the distress arising from the continuance of 
exceptional unemployment and the large numbers who in 
various parts of the country are dependent upon Poor Law 
relief at the present time, the Minister of Health deems it 
desirable to draw the attention of the Guardians to some of 
the more important rules which should guide them in the 
administration of relief. The Minister has had the advantage 
of consulting the Association of Poor Law Unions in England 
and Wales, and he is assured that they are in entire agreement 
with him in attaching importance to the observance of these 
rules. 

It has long been recognised, both by the Central Depart- 
ment and by Boards of Guardians generally, that relief given 
under the Poor Law should be sufficient for the purpose of 
relieving distress, but that the amount of the relief so given 
should of necessity be calculated on a lower scale than the 
earnings of the independent workman who is maintaining 
himself by his labour. This is a fundamental principle any 
departure from which must in the end prove disasixous to 
the recipient of relief as well as to the community at large, 
and, although the Minister has no desire unduly to fetter 
the discretion of the Guardians as to the manner or method 
in which they afford relief, he will feel bouSd to exercise the 
powers’^whidh he possesses and to disapprove a departure^ 
from the Relief Regulation Order authorised by Arti^eaXII " 
thereof in any case in which the relief given is contrary to 
this principle. The ®Eiiiister thinks it necessary for this 
purpose to require that, when reporting departures under 
Article XII fof the Relief Regulation Order, the Clerk to^e 
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Guardians should give suf6.cient particulars as to the amount 
of relief granted, either generally or in particular cases, to 
enable the Minister to satisfy himself that the amount given 
is not in excess of what is necessary in accordance with the 
above-mentioned rule. 

The next broad principle to be observed is that relief should 
not be given without full investigation of the circumstances 
of each applicant for relief. The giving of ^discriminate 
relief without proper investigation is demoralising to the 
recipients and is an injustice to the ratepayers. The Minister 
suggests, for the consideration of the Guardians, that they 
should require each applicant to sign a form /?ontaining a 
complete statement as to the income of his household from 
all sources. Orders for relief should be given for short periods 
only, and further investigation should precede the renewal 
of the orders. In no case should relief be given in money 
until the case has been before the Guardians and reported 
on by the Relieving Of&cer. In some unions it may be 
necessary for the Guardians to employ additional stafE for 
the purposes of investigation and the Minister hereby sanc- 
tions the employment of such additional stafE as may be 
reasonably necessary for this purpose. 

The greater proportion of the relief granted to the cases 
now in question should be given in kind, and where the 
Guardians do not supply relief in kind from their own Out- 
relief Distribution stores the orders on tradesmen should 
specify in detail the particular articles to be supplied. Prices 
at which the articles are to be supplied should be arranged 
beforehand with the tradespeople supplying them. It will 
generally be found desirable thot the payments to tradespeople 
should be made direct from the Clerk's Office and not by the 
Relieving Officers. 

As there appears to be some misapprehension in regard 
to the power of the Guardians to give sufficient relief to pay 
rent, the Minister wishes to point out that while the Regula- 
tions prohibit the Guardians or their officers from paying 
rent directly to the landlord they do not prevent the Guardians, 
in considering the amount of relief to be afEorded to any 
particular person, from taking account of the expense being 
incurred by such person in providing lodging. It is desirable, 
of course, that *^6 Guardians should satisfy themselves that 
any part of the relief which they have given for the purpose 
of paying rent is in fact devoted to this purpose &d they 
shohl^ therefore require the production by the recipient of 
relief of his rent book or other evidence that the rent is being 
duly paid. 

The Guardians are reminded that any relief which may be 
given to, on account of, any parson above the age of 21 , 
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or to Ms wife, or any member of Ms family tinder the age 
of 1 6, in accordance with the Regulations, may, if the Guar- 
dians tMnk fit, be given by way of loan. The Mmister considers 
it desirable that the Guardians, wherever practicable, should 
adopt tMs course, and all reports notifying departures under 
Article XII of the Regulations should include a statement 
^ to the extent to wMch tMs policy has been adopted. It 
is suggested fhat the form of declaration wMch, as recom- 
mended above, should be signed by each applicant should 
include an undertaking to repay the relief that may be 
granted. 

The Minii^r fully appreciates the difficulties with wMch 
the Guardians have to contend at the present time. He is 
confident that they will recognise their grave responsibility 
both to those who apply to them in distress and to the public 
whose funds they administer, and he has no doubt that on 
the present occasion as in the past he can rely on their dis- 
charging their arduous duties with both courage and sympathy. 
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EXPENDITURE ON RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT: 

OFFICIAL STATEMENTS. {See p. 62.) 

A. SINCE THE ARMISTICE 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons on May 19, 
the Mimster of Labour gave the following figures relating 
to expenditure on the relief of unemplo3anent since the 
Armistice : — 

I. — ^Unemployment Relief Work. 

As many of the schemes to which the Government has 
contributed are in process, there is no complete central 
record of actual expenditure up to date. The figures below 
are, therefore, given in terms of grants indicated by the 
Government, together with corresponding sums which the 
local authorities were required to raise. 

{a) Ministry of Transport — Arterial and other road work. 
Grants indicated ..... ;f6,20o,ooo 

Contribution by local authorities . , £6,200,000 


£12,400,000 

(5) Unemployment Grants Committee, 

(i) Grants on basis of 60 per cent, of wages hill. 

Grants allocated (deducting schemes winch 
will not rank for grant) , . . ;^2,630,ooo 

Balance of cost to be paid by local author- 
ities ;^6,353 ,ooo 


1^8,983,000 

(ii) Loans Scheme . — ^In addition, capital expenditure to the 
amount of ;^i 7, 238,000 has been approved for contribu- 
tion towai^ds the loan charges under the Loans Scheme, 
(c) Agricultural Schemes : 

(i) Ministry of Agriculture — Land Drainage Scher^s. 
Maximum commitments to date . . ;^388,ooo 

Note. — Of this sum £113,090 is recoverable from 
Drainage Boards ^nd landowners. 

/ii) Ministry of Agriculture — Water Supply Schemes : 
Grantr promisedip, ;^9,boo 
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The total cost of these schemes is estimated at £28,200, 
of which ;fi8,6oo is borne by landowners. 

(iii) Scottish Board of Agriculture — Land Drainage Schemes, 
Grants sanctioned ..... £21,000 

Note. — ^This figure is approximately one-half of the 
total cost of the schemes. 

{d) Forestry Commission : 

Estimated cost of approved unemployment 
schemes additional to normal estimates. ;^2o6,ooo 
Estimated expenditure to be incurred by 
landowners and local authorities on certain 
of tli^!se schemes ..... /i4i,ooo 


[e) Office of Worhs : 

(i) Emergency schemes (winter, 1920-21) of 

decorating and repair work in Government 
Departments ..... 

(ii) Relief work — Royal Parks (winter, 1921-22) 


£ 347.000 


£77,000 

£50,000 


£12J,0Q0 

(/) Local Authorities : 

In addition to relief measures outlined above to which 
the Government have been contributing, local authorities 
throughout the country have instituted a substantial 
amount of relief work without Government assistance. 
Figures as to expenditure incurred in this way are not 
available, but returns received from local authorities 
show that throughout the last eighteen months they have 
been emplo3ring between 8,000 and 10,000 men in this 
way. The present number reported to be so employed 
exceeds 10,000. 

II. — ^Unemployment Insurance, etc. 

{a) Out-of-work Donation : 

(i) Ex-service men and women . . 40,000, 000 

(ii) Civilians ..... ^22,000,000 

(&) Unemployment benefit (including dep^d- 

ants' grants) ..... ;f82,ooo,ooo 


^ 144,000,000 

III. — Other Forms of Assistance. 

(a) Resettlement Training . . . £26,692^^0 

{&) Civil Iiabilities,^Grants . . . ;£3, 450,000 

Ic) Overseas Settlement . . . ^£1,830,000 

Note. — In addition, ;^375,ooo was* set aside from tj^e 
National Relief Fund for iiiis purpose. 
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IV. — Other Measures. 

In addition to the foregoing schemes the Government have 
instituted the following measures, namely : — 

(1) Trad& Facilities Scheme, 

Maximum sum the Treasury may guar- 
antee for capital works . . . £25,000,000 

Guarantee given or sanctioned to date • £16,752,000 

(2) Epcpovt Credit Scheme. 

Total sum which may be sanctioned . £26,000,000 
Advances, guarantees and credits sanc- 
tioned ...... £?wi, 250,000 

(3) Acceleration, of Government Contracts, 

Sum set aside by Government in autumn, 

1921, for contract acceleration . , £565,000 

(4) Land Settlement for ex-service men. 

Expenditure by Ministry of Agriculture 

and Fisheries £1,523,860 

{5) Loans under the Land Facilities Act, 1919, 
made by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to County Councils for capital 
expenditure on small holdings for ex- 

service men £12,269,000 

The Minister also stated that the present average weekly 
rate of expenditure on unemployment benefit is approxi- 
mately £1,100,000, and the corresponding figure for outdoor 
relief of the unemployed is £247,000. 

B. NOVEMBER, 1920 -NOVEMBER, 1922. 

Figures from speech of Minister of Labour in the Debate on 
the Address, November 30, 1922. 

No. of Unem- 

Nature of Expenditure. Amount. ployed Persons 

given work. 

Road Development . . * £14,000,000 . . 25,000 

Road Repair and Maintenance . £20,000,000 . . 20,000 

Afforestation and Light Rail- 
ways .... £1,250,000 .. 12,000 

Work for Post Office and other 

Central Dejvirtments . £3,000,000 . , 10,000 

Unemployed Grants Committee : . 

^pital involved in schemes j 

^ aided by 60 per cent, grant I 

of wages .... £19^250,000 V 200,000 

Capital involved in schemes T 

assisted by Grant towards j 

mtare#?t . > • • £19,000,000 / 

A 
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, No. of Unem- 

Nature of Expenditure. Amount. ployed Persons 

Unemployment Insurance . ;^iog,ooo,ooo ^ 
Government Contribution . ;^30,ooo,ooo 
Export Credits : amount guar- 
anteed .... ;^22, 000,000 

Trade Facilities Act. . . ;^22, 500,000 


C, PROPOSED EXPENDITURE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF, NOVEMBER 30. 1922. 

(Minister of Labour’s Speech November 30, 1922.) 

Estimated Special Govt. 

Expenditure. Contribution. 

Roads (funds available from pre- 
vious year, and included in 
B above) . . . ^5,300,000 

Roads : Liverpool-Manchester 
Road (conditional on Local 
Autborities meeting half 

the cost) . . . ;£3, 000,000 . . ;{i,5oo,ooo 

Unemployed Grant Committee : 

Completion of schemes on 
which expenditure already 
authorised . . • ^7,000,000 

New schemes on basis of 60 par 

cent, of Wages Grant . ;f2,ooo,ooo . . ;^6oo,ooo 
Land Drainage and Afforestation . . £2^0,000 

Office of Works : Overtaking 

Arrears .... £Z75,ooo 
Post Office Capital Expenditure ;fi,ooo,ooo 
Trade Facilities Act : 

Outstanding . • . ^{2, 500,000 

Extension Authorised . . £2^,000,000 

Export Credits : Outstanding . ;f^4,ooo,ooo 
Export Credits: Further exten- 
sion if necessary. 

Unemplo3nmLent Insurance: 4th 
“ Special Period,” Nov. i 
to jbly I ... ;f35»ooo»<^CK) 

Poor Law Relief : Borrowing 
Powers of Guaxdiajjs to be 
renewed.* 

Railway Companies Capital Ex- 
penditure . . , £5,000,000 .. ^ Nil* 
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PROPOSAL FOR MODIFICATION OF UNEMPSlOYMENT 
INSURANCE SCHEME 

Put forward at time of passing of 1920 Act. {See p. 79 ) 

A group of employers and representatives of labour have 
for some months past been meeting in informal discussions 
to consider some of the more important problems pressing 
upon industry during this present period of reconstruction. 
They soon came to the conclusion that by far the most urgent 
and serious of these problems was that of unemployment. 
It was considered to be the basic problem. While recognising 
the obvious truth that the only satisfactory cure for unem- 
ployment is employment, and that every effort should be 
made to effect a cure on these lines, they agreed that there 
may always be a margin of workers which industry cannot 
absorb, and that it is absolutely essential to deal with these 
on lines far more adequate than those provided by the National 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, with its 15s. benefit. 

With this end in view they have, with the aid of statistical 
and economic experts, drafted the attached scheme for 
Unemployment Insurance, It is felt that it could be grafted 
on to the existing Act, and applied at once. 

The draft scheme is now submitted for public discussion 
at a time when the problem is acute. It is submitted anony- 
mously in order that it may be discussed on its merits without 
the advantage or disadvantage of names, though it may 
be added that the employers represented in the group are 
directors of concerns employing tens of thousands of workers 
and many millions of capital. 

The suffering c£hsed by unemployment has been generally 
recognised, but too little attention has been paid to its rrantions 
on pro/^uction. Industry moves in a vicious circle. Addi- 
tional production is necessary if poverty is to be abolished 
and unemploym^t relieved. Yet*^ uninformed labour 
instinctively resists eveiry kind of productive improvement 
lesfT it should cause unemployment. Impro^ments in 
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machinery, in the reorganisation of labour with a view to 
using more effectively skilled grades by means of dilution 
and in other ways, the introduction of systems of payment 
by results which have been proved to stimulate production, 
are all resisted more or less openly, and in every case fear of 
unemployment is largely responsible for the resistance. It 
is true that the fear may be largely unjustified, and that 

ca' canny '' may accentuate the very evil it is intended 
to prevent. But such facts are irrelevant. The rank and 
file of labour believe that improvements bring unemploy- 
ment, and no one has ever succeeded in convincing them 
that the3^are wrong. Nor is it any use to argue and make 
agreements with the leaders of labour ; it is the instinctive 
action of the rank and file that counts. An immense potential 
increase in the productivity of industry awaits release, and 
only the complete removal of the menace of unemplo3nnent 
can release it. 

The present Unemployment Insurance Act at best is a 
palliative rather than a remedy. The benefits it offers are 
not in themselves sufficient to prevent the household in receipt 
of them from deteriorating week by week in both physique 
and morale ; while in any case those benefits are only continued 
for a limited period. Such provisions cannot banish the 
fear of unemployment or the industrial policy to which this 
fear gives rise among the workers. 

We consider that the State should deal with this problem 
on effective and permanent lines. It should admit the claim 
of all adult wage-earners who are willing to work and capable 
of working to either suitable employment or adequate main- 
tenance throughout their working lives, and it should satisfy 
that claim by legislation providing unemployment benefit 
varying with the needs of the worker and lus family (with a 
maximum). 

Our detailed proposals are as follows : — 

(1) Deffnltioii of Insured Persons 

Subject to certain exemptions referred to later,, the 
statirte embodying the sch^ne should apply to all manual 
workers, and to salaried workers receiving not mcme 
than £400 a year, between the ages of x6 and 70. The 
exemptions should be those set forth jn the Un^ploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1920. 

% 

(2) Rate of Benefit 

The rate of benefit should be fifty per cent, of the avera^ 
earnings of the ir&ired person, with ten per cent, addi- 
tional for a dependent wife, and five per c^t. for -^ch 
dependent child under 16, provided that the Jotal bei^t^ 
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should not exceed seventy-five per cent, of the average 
earnings, nor should it in any case exceed a week. 
In the case of seasonal «sr other exceptional trades, 
special provision should be made for the calculation 
of the earnings on which the rate of benefit is based. 
Benefits should be payable after three days* unemploy- 
ment, and should be limited to one week*s benefit for 
every six weekly contributions previously ;nade ; but 
in order to give the necessary sense of security from the 
beginning an adequate number of payments should be 
credited to all workers at the initiation of the scheme. 
The present limitation of benefits to fifteeij^weeks in 
any one year should be altered to one of twenty-six 
weeks. If the reactions sought are to be obtained we 
must aim at removing the menace of unemployment. 
We favour the limitation of benefit to one week for every 
six weekly contributions as a necessary safeguard against 
persons who are such unsatisfactory workers as to be 
practically uninsurable. 

(3) The Cost of the Scheme 

We have made such estimate of the probable cost of 
the suggested scheme as was possible with the materials 
at our disposal. We place the figure at about fifty-six 
million pounds per annum, exclusive of the cost of 
administration. 

(4) Sources and Amount of Contributions 

The contributions should be levied on the wage-earner, 
the State, and the employer. It is suggested that the 
workers* contribution should be at the rate of one penny 
on every complete ten shillings or part thereof of his 
earnings ; that the State's contribution should be four 
million pounds annually, plus the cost of administration : 
and that the balance needed to enable the fund to pay 
the statutory benefits should be raised by a levy on 
employers. It is estimated that this levy would amount 
to two per cent, on the wage bill. That the scheme 
may be put into early operation and financed during 
abnormal trade depression, it is proposed that the 
employers* contribution should be fixed for a term of 
(say five or sewn) years at an amount which it is estimated 
will enable the fund, if the worker contributes t-vj^pence 
In^he pound on wages and the State its fixed contribu- 
tion, to bear the statutory claims upon it. The State 
should then act in practice in the capacity of an Insurance 
Company. If therS is a profit or a loss on the seven 
^years' jyorkmg, the State should take the^ull benefit 
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or bear the cost of this. The Government actuary 
should then re-assess the contributions for a further 
period of seven years osf the experience of the previous 
term, the Government's contribution continuing to be 
the original figure of four million pounds, plus adminis- 
tration expenses. According to our estimate the cost 
of the scheme would be divided among the three parties 
during^the first period in the following proportions : — 


State . 

Workers 

EiJiployers 


4 million pounds. 
15 J million pounds.^ 
37 million pounds.^ 


Our suggestion is that while the workers' contributions 
should be the same in all industries, the State, as soon 
as the necessary statistics become available, should 
have power to vary the employers' contributions in a 
given industry, according to the amount of unemploy- 
ment in that industry. 


(5) Short Time 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, para- 
graph VII, Clause 2{b), those sufiering from under- 
employment can claim unemployment benefit under 
certain conditions. In view of the increased benefits 
here proposed, the inducements so to organise short 
time as to comply with the conditions will be greater 
than under the terms of the Act with its comparatively 
small benefits. This fact has been taken into account 
in framing the above estimates. 

(6) Contracting Out 

Contracting out is contemplated, as under the present 
Act, but in the present state of trade it is unlikely to 
take place on any large scale. An industry that contracts 
out would be required to collect the statutory rate of 
contributions from the workers, and to pay the statutory 
rate of benefit. The State woiild contribute at the same 
rate per worker as under the general scheme, and the 
employer whatever was necessary to provide the benefits. 

(7) Administration 

We suggest that the method of adnsnistering the fund 

a ould be that set up under the Unemployruent Insur- 
be Act, 1920. We are advised that with^c«rtai& 
greatly needed and practicable alterations intheadminis- 
tratioQ of the Employment Exchanges it will be possible 
to prevent malingering. 


V These amomts will vary with the rate of w^es. 
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The Scheme Summarised 

The chief points in our proposals are as follows : — 

(1) Unemployment benefit takes the form, not of a fixed 
amount, but of a proportion of the workers* regular 
wage, adjusted to the number of dependants. 

(2) Whilst the worker's and the State contributions are 

fixed, the employer’s contribution varies, Jbeing made 
to bear the residuary cost of unemployment in his 
industry. 

The proposal is supplementary to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (1920). That, and previous Acts,i^ill have 
established the whole administrative machinery needed to 
work the proposal, which could thus be grafted on to the 
existing system. 

Essentially the proposal is one to compel industry to create 
a wages equahsaiion fund, and to give employers an incentive 
to eliminate every removable cause of unemployment. It 
is suggested that not only would such a policy be worth almost 
any cost in the suffering which it would alleviate, but that 
it would prove in practice to be just as sound a policy finan- 
cially as is a Dividends Equalisation Fund. 
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